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"I have no sweetmeats, cakes, or toya^ 
As gifts for little girls and boys ; 
But look in me, and you shall find 
Both food and playthings for the mind.' 



PREFACE. 

ADDEESSED TO PAEENT8. 



This little book has been compiled with an earnest 
desire to make it useful, in all respects, to its readers ; 
but, as I have relied on my own judgment and experience, 
there is, therefore, little doubt of numerous imperfections. 

Perhaps I have erred in trying to please all ; and may 
ihus^ like the old man in the fable, succeed in pleasing 
none. Some will say there is too large a proportion of 
games; others will smile at the directions for sewing and 
knitting ; some may complain that the frequent recom- 
mendation of active exercises will tend to make their 
children rude and disorderly ; others will think too much 
is said about gracefulness and elegance ', ^ox£ve^^^'^ 
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the conundrums old ; others will say they are silly ; 
and others, that they should have been entirely ex- 
cluded. I knew I could not avoid numerous criticisms, 
and therefore I did not write with the fear of them 
before my eyes. 

In this land of precarious fortnnes, every girl should 
learn how to be useful ; amid the universal dissemination 
of knowledge, every mind should seek to improve itself to 
the utmost ; and in this land of freedom, as much time 
should be devoted to elegant accomplishments, refined 
taste, and gracefulness of manner, as can possibly be 
spared from holier and more important duties ; and, in 
all countries, it is peculiarly necessary that daughters 
should be so educated as to enable them to fulfil the 
duties of a humble station, or to dignify and adorn the 
highest. This is the reason why I have mingled a little 
of everything in The Gibl's Own Book. 

Jftbe Volume prove attractive, a large proportion of 



\ 
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the credit must be ascribed to the generosity of the 
Publishers, and to the skill and good taste of the 
Artists who have been employed. 

Whether my share in the formation of this little Book 

is deserving of popular favour, I am extremely doubtful ; 

I am only sure that it contains nothing to corrupt or 

mislead. 

MES. CHILD. 
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No better proof can be afforded of the excellence of 
a book, than the fact of its having gone through sixteen 
editions. In undertaking to revise the seventeenth 
edition, I beg to observe that I by no means pretend 
to correct the much approved work of so talented a 
writer as Mrs. Child, and that my only aim shall be to 
renovate it, by cancelling such of the games as may no 
longer find favour with our little friends, and adding a 
few others ; the same as in the needlework department 
I may dismiss any kind of fancy work that has outlived 
its brief hour, to substitute the favourite occupation of 
the moment — just as we should alter a little girl's 
frock to suit the fashion of the day. T\i^ -sroASlX^^vc^^ 
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in a constant state of progress, affecting not only the 
schoolroom, but even the nursery and its games, it is 
but doing justice to the Girl's Own Book to effect such 
slight modifications in each new edition, as will enable 
it to keep pace with the favourite hobby of the day — 
the march of intellect. 

CLARA DE CHATELAIK 
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THE BUTTERPLT AND THE FLOWERS. 

THIS be&utiful little play ie a groat faTourite in France. AU 
those who are to join in it take the name of some flower or 
insect ; and thej then chooBe one to begin t\i& ^«.m«, Va.<;iS& 
called tbff Btttter&j. This game may be pXttjei, eiSt\« >il 
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young ladies and gentlemen, by little girls and boys, or by little 
girls alone. If tbere are gentlemen or boys, they always take 
the parts of insects ; ladies and little girls take the names of 
different flowers : if little girls play it by themselves, it is 
necessary, in order to avoid confusion, to have the insects 
ranged on one side, and the flowers on the other, in the form 
of half circles each. The one who is chosen to represent the 
Butterfly should be in the centre of the circle. There are 
eight rules in the game, which must be carefully observed. 

1st. The insects shall be represented by boys, if any boys take 
part in the play ; and the flowers shall be represented by girls. 

2nd. No flower or insect must be mentioned, unless there is 
some one in the company who is called by the name of that 
flower or insect. Thus, if there are six little girls who play the 
game, and it is agreed that one shall be called Lily, another 
Balsamine, another Violet, another Fink, another Daisy, and 
another Snow-drop, it will not do for any of the players to 
mention a rose in any way ; if they do, they must pay a 
forfeit, because there is no one who represents a Rose. The 
six on the other side may be called CaterpiUar, Wasp, Dragon- 
fly, Bee, Silk-worm, and Beetle ; whoever should happen to 
mention a musquito, in this case, must pay a forfeit. 

3rd. The name of a flower or insect must not be mentioned 
twice. 

4th. At the mention of the gardener, all the little girls 

representing flowers must stretch out their right hands, to show 

^otr the £owera open their leaves and rejoice at the refreshing 

virater which the gardener brings. M\ Wioa^ \<rho bear the 
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name of insects, on the contrary, must jump up and step back 
a little, to show that they are afraid of him. 

5th« At the word water-pot, all the flowers must rise and 
lift up their heads, as if eager for the water : and all the 
insects must drop on one knee, and hold their heads down, as 
if afraid of being drowned. 

6th. All the players must observe this : at the mention of 
the sun, every one must rise, as if to hail his presence, equally 
delightful to flowers and insects. 

7th. Each one must speak the moment he hears his name. 

8th. After taking the positions prescribed in rules 4, 5, and 
6, every one must remain as they are, until some insect or 
flower is again mentioned. (See the example of the Wasp.) 
When any of these rules are broken, the company demand what 
forfeit they please. 

There are no rules concerning what shall be said by the 
different actors ; that must depend upon the wit and skill of 
the players. The beauty of the game is very much increased 
by each insect and flower saying something appropriate to its 
own character, either original, or quoted from books. 

I will give a few sentences by way of example, and leave it 
to the good taste and intelligence of my little readers to provide 
themselves with such a variety as the occasion may require. 

After all is arranged according to the above rules, the Butterfly 
begins by saying, " Oh ! beautiful flower, so pure and sweet ! 
what shall I say in praise of thee ? They tell me I amcQiii2m\!^>\^> 
that I am always roaming from flower to fiowet ; 'HiXjA./vcA^^^* 
I eou}d repose manf miDutea on the leaves of t\io N^\^lei LlX-^j '' 
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Here the Lily, hearing her name, interrupts him : — 

'* Your flatter J is a sign that you are an inconstant coxcomb. 
Faithful friends say but little about their love. Of what value 
are your silly compliments to a flower who opens her petals 
only to the pure rays of the sun ? {Here all the players rise.) 
Your flattery displeases me almost as much as the stinging 
sarcasms of the Wasp.^* 

Here the Wasp, who, with the others, has kept standing 
until a name was mentioned, reseats himself and speaks : — 

" Whatever flowers may say, they are never so well pleased 
as when they are called beautiful. If they pretend to dislike 
flattery, it is only in the hope of getting more of it. Even 
when their heads are drooping with the heat, and their leaves 
covered with dust, they are sorry to see the gardener (here 
Rule ^tk must he observed), for fear his water-pot {Rule 5th) 
will frighten away the crowd of insects which buzz around 
them ; especially the impatient Balsamine,^^ 

BALSAMINE SPEAKS. 

** Ill-natured insect ! you waste your wit. Water is tome 
the most delightful of all things, for I know it never fails to 
render me more beautiful. Of what consequence is it to me 
that the crowd of insects fly away ? cannot I entice them back 
whenever I choose ? If I open my corolla invitingly, they 
will come eagerly enough. When I grow weary of them, I can 
by a slight contraction, fire off one of my seed-vessels,* and 

* ^Ze seed-vessels ofthe Balsamine, or Touch-me-not, burst open as soon 
^ aa insect rests upon them. 
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disperse them in the air instantly. As for the crawling things 
which the water washes upon the ground, do you suppose I 
want their company ? For instance, the lazy Caterpillar,'* 

CATERPILLAR SPEAKS. 

*' I could never imagine how any of the insects could admire 
you. You are a . vain coquette ; your temper is irritable, you 
exhale no perfume, and you are not half so beautiful as most 
other flowers. I do not say these harsh things because I am 
angry, but because they are true. I never flatter beauties, and 
I do uot want their smiles ; but I do love to crawl where I can 
breathe the fragrance of one modest little flower ! How can 
any insect prefer the gaudy coquette to the lovely, the sweet, 
and the timid ! Tell me, my little wise and modest Violet ! " 

VIOLET SPEAKS. 

" If insects knew what true love was, they would not seek 
the brightest and most showy flowers. True affection will 
seek affection in return among the secluded and the diffident ; 
but the vain are attracted by vanity ; what the world praises 
is of more value in their eyes than real merit. Far wiser than 
this is the busy BeeJ"' 

THE BEE SPEAKS. 

As we have given instances enough to explain the game, we 
shall leave our young readers to make what &i^ee(i\\. >i!tk!&^ ^^"^^^ 
for the Bee. 
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JE VOUS VENDS MON CORBILLON. 

The following French game will be very amusing to those 
little girls who hare begun to study the French language. 

You sit in a circle, and hand your neighbour either a small 
basket or a pool, or any other object capable of containing 
something, though nothing is put into it in reality. In so 
doing, Sophia says : Je vous vends mon Corbillon. 

Adelaide. Qu'y met-on ? 

Sophia. Un pigeon. 

Adelaide (hands it to Teresa). Je vous vends mon 
Corbillon. 

Teresa. Qu y raet-on ? 

Adelaide. Une poupee. 

Henrietta (who collects the forfeits). You must pay a 
forfeit. 

Adelaide. Why must I ? 

Henrietta. Because poupee does not end with the syllable 
on which alone is admissible. You must choose such words as 
savon, ^dredon, frelon, glagon, and so forth. 



ALPHABETICAL COMPLIMENTS. 

A LITTLE girl says to her companion, " I love you, A, because 

you are amiable ; £, because you ore beautiful ; C, because 

j^oa are carefxA : D, because you are diligent ; E, because you 

^jv elegant ; F, because jou are funny ; '* oad so on to the 
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end of the alphabet. X is of course omitted, for no English 
word begins with that letter. Any letter omitted, or a reason 
given which does not begin with the letter you name, demands 
a forfeit. 



MR. RED-CAP. 

The children all take the name of some coloured cap ; as 
Mr. Red-cap, Mr. Blue-cap, Mr. Yellow-cap, Mr. Green-cap, 
&c. A handkerchief is thrown as the signal to speak ; but the 
one who throws it must not look at the one she means to aim 
at, because it is desirable to take her by surprise. If she 
throws it at Red-cap, she must call out " Mr. Red-cap ! '* 
Before she can count five. Red-cap must answer ** What, I, 
sir ? '* The one who called her must answer, quick as thought, 
** Yes, you, sir ! " Red-cap replies, ** Not I, sir ! '* The other 
says, ** Who then, sir ? ** Red-cap answers, ** Mr. Blue-cap ! " 
at the same time throwing the handkerchief at the one named 
Blue-cap. Red-cap and Blue-cap must then repeat the same 
questions and answers ; and Blue-cap throws it at Green-cap, 
or anybody else who happens to be most off her guard. Any 
mistake in the proper answers, or failing to speak quick enough, 
demands a forfeit. When this is played with animation, there 
is an incessant sound of '* Red-cap ! Blue-cap ! What, I, sir ? 
Yes, you, sir ! Not, I, sir ! Who then, sir ? " 
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THE GREAT MOGUL DOES NOT LIKE E'S. 

One little girl says to her neighbour, " The Great Mogul 
does not like E's, (this makes a pun on the word ease which 
Great Moguls are supposed to study very much). *'Now, 
what will you give him for dinner ? " 

Fanny. Sherbet. 

Beatrice. Wrong ! You must pay a forfeit. 

Julia. Two forfeits^ because there are a couple of £'s in 
Sherbet. 

Fanny. Now, Margaret, what will you give the Great 
Mogul for dinner ? 

Margaret. Lamb with pistachio-nut stu£Sng, which I have 
read in the Arabian Nights is a favourite Eastern dish. 

Julia. Eight. Go on. 

Margaret. What will you, Cornelia, give the Great Mogul 
for dinner ? 

Cornelia. An orange. 

Julia. Pay a forfeit. 

Thus they go round. But if you consider well, you may 
£nd a number of eatables and drinkables without an E in 
them. For instance, you may choose almonds or tomatos, 
fish, or Schiraz (provided you don't add the word wine) 
syllabub, curds, (but not whey) — in short, even with the loss 
of so necessary a vowel, you may yet dish up a very relishing 
bill of fare. 
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CRIES OF PARIS. 

EACh one takes the part of some of the numerous Parisian 
pedlars ; one sells cherries, another cakes, another old clothes, 
another eggs, &c. They walk round the apartment, and the 
moment any one is called, she must immediately sing out her 
appropriate cry, as much in the tone of a pedlar as she can. 
The one who called then asks her for something in the way of 
her trade, to which she must answer, "I have not any : ask 
such a one." For the sake of improving in French, I would 
advise little girls to utter the cries of Paris in the language of 
Paris ; hut I will give a translation for those who do not know 
French. Here are some examples to illustrate how the game 
is played : the one chosen to hegin the game calls out, '' Mar- 
chande de poires ! " The pear-merchant then immediately 
sings her cry. If she sells haked pears, she sings, ** Poires 
cuites au four ! " (Pears haked in the oven,) If they are not 
cooked, she sings, *' A deux liards, les Anglais I " (English 
pears two for a halfpenny,) The one who called her then asks, 
** Avez-vous des pommes ? " (Have you any apples ? ) 
The marchande de poires answers, ** Non ; demandez-en au 
porteur d'eau.** {No ; ask them of the water-hearer.) As soon 
as the water-hearer hears his name, he calls out, '* A I'eau ! 
a Teau ! " (Water I water /) The pear-merchant then asks, 
" Avez-Tous de I'eau d'Arcueil ?" (Have you any water from 
the fountain of Arcueil ?) He answers, " Sou \ JieixiJwA^'L-^soL 
au marchand de parapluiea. '' (No; ask t?ie umhrelWmetCiWftX 
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for siymB.) The nmbrella-merehant Binga, " Parapluie ! para- 
pluie ! " The water-bearer then asks the nmbrella-merehant, 
" Arez-vou3 des parasols ? " [Have you parasols ?) The one 




addressed answers, " Non ; demandez-en a la marchande de 

ceriaes." {^No ; ask the cherry-merchant.) The cherry-mer- 
chant tings, " A la douce ! cerises h la douce ! quatre bous 
laiivre." {Sweet cherries ! fourpettce a pound.) The umbrella- 
merchant asks, " Avez-YOUB des cerises noires ? " (Have yott 
hlaeh cherriei?) She answers, "Non; demandez-en ^ la 
marchande de bouquets ! " [No ; ash them of the fiower- 
merchant.) The flower-merchant, hearing her name, begins to 
sing, " De belles roses I achetez done des roses! " (Some 
^enru^rfyl roses ! iuy some ro»^ V) The cherry-merchant asks 
Aer, "Avet-Toas des (Billets ?" {Saw you finks?) She 



replies, "Non ; demandez-en &u marchand dliabitB." (At); 
tuk the old clothei-man.) He begins to sing, " Vieux habits ! 
vieux galoiia ! " ( Old clothes ! old trimmings I) The flower- 




girl sajB, "Avez-Tous des bonnets ? " {Have you any caps ?) 
He ausncrs, " Non ; deinand«z-ea h. la marchande de mar^." 
(No; ask the JUhficoman.) Sbe heanng her name, begins to 
BiDg. " Ah! qu'il est beau le maquereau ! " (Ah! iishat leau- 
tiful foaclearel!) Theclotbes-manaski, " Avez-vouadessolesI" 
(Hane you any soles ?) She Bays, " Non ; detnandez-ea au 
mttrchand de gAteaux." (No; ask the cake-merchant.) He 
then begins bis cry, " lis briilent ! il aont toua chauds I " 
{Thetfbum! they are allhol/) The fiah-womsA a;^£&> " k.'*«i.- 
toub deagiteauxdeNantene^ " (Have 30H dtiy '^fj.vixrtti 
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cahes ?) ''Non ; demandez-en k lamarchande de pois.'' {No; 
ask the pea-merchant.) 

These examples are sufficient to give an idea of the play. 
To make it more complicated, thej often ask the same pedlar 
for three or four different things, and he refers you to as many 
other pedlars. Any pedlar who forgets to utter his cry when 
his name is mentioned, must pay a forfeit ; and if you ask a 
pedlar for anything not helonging to his trade, or ask for the 
same thing twice, you must pay a forfeit. The continual mo- 
tions and strange tones of the criers afford much amusement 
It is a good plan to commit a large numher of cries to memory 
hefore heginning the game ; such as " Pois ecoss^s I" {Shelled 
peas !) *' Mes gros cerneaux ! " {Large green walnuts !) *' De 
hons fromages ! " {Good cheeses!) "En voulez-vous de la 
salade? " {Will ymi buy some salad '^.) ** Vieux chiffons ! " 
{Old rags I) "Les pommes de terres! " (Potatoes!) The 
more there are engaged in this game the merrier it is. 



THE MUSICAL ORACLE, OR MAGIC MUSIC. 

One of the company goes out of the room, and while she is 
ahsent it is agreed what she shall he required to do when she 
comes back. The person at the piano begins to play as soon 

' as she re-enters the room ; and the music is more and more 
lively the nearer she approaches what she is destined to do ; 
sn^ as she moves away from it, the sounds become fainter.and 

^y^fer. Thus, if it baa been agreed that the absent person 
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should touch the right cheek of a certain individual in the room, 
the nearer she approaches that person, the louder and more rapid 
is the music : if she raises her finger, it is still more lively ; 
but if she touches the left cheek, the sound instantly dies away. 
If she cannot guess exactly what they wish her to do, she 
must pay a forfeit. 



THE PUZZLE WORD. 

One goes out of the room, and the others agree upon a word, 
, which she is to find out by asking questions. ** Does the 
thing you have named fiy ?'"* **Does it walk ?" ** Does it 
sing ? " ** Does it speak ? *' ** Does it grow ? " <fcc. If she 
cannot ascertain the word from the definitions given, she must 
pay a forfeit. 



THE GENTEEL LADY. 

Those who make a mistake in this difficult game must have 
a paper horn twisted fantastically, and so placed in their hair 
that it will shake about at the least motion. Two mistakes 
receive two horns, three mistakes three horns, <fcc. When 
a large number of twisted papers are prepared, one begins 
the game by saying to the one who stands at her right hand, 

" Good morning, genteel lady, always genteel ; I, a genteel 
lady, always genteel, come from that genteel lady, always 
genteel (here she points to the left), to tell yo\l t\x^\. ^<^ Q'^irc^^ 
an eagle with a golden beak. " The next one aXX^Ta^^a X.^ 
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repeat the phrase word for word only add ng im eagle with 
a, golden beak and nher claiM If she makes the el ghteat 
m state n repeat og the sentence she must have a paper horn 
put in her 1 air and her next ne ghbour takeB up the phrase 




thus, to the one on her right hand : " Good morning, genteel 
lady, alwaya genteel ; I, a genteel lodj, olwitys genteel, come 
from that homed lady, always horned (pomting to the one on 
her left), to saj that she has an eagle with a gulden heak, siher 
claws, and a lace tkin." Perhaps tbia one will make three 
mistakes before she gets through the sentence ; if so, the next 
BBja, " Good morning, genteel lady, always genteel ; I. a 
genteel lad;, always genteel, come from that three-homed 
-^i^ a/irajs tbree-bomed, to eay that Khe haa an eagle with a 
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golden beak, silver claws, lace skin, and diamond eyes^ If 
she should happen to receive four horns for as many mistakes, 
her next neighbour would say, after repeating the first part of 
the sentence, '* I come from the four-horned lady, always four- 
homed, to say that she has an eagle with a golden beak, silver 
claws, lace skin, diamond eyes, and purple feathers," 

Thus it goes round the circle ; but the second time it goes 
round it is still more difficult and more droll. By that time 
the chatice is that everybody will have a greater or less number of 
horns ; and those who repeat must remember exactly, or else 
they obtain another horn. Thus, if your left-hand neighbour 
has two horns, you have three horns, and your right-hand 
neighbour has four, you must say, ** Good-morning, four-horned 
lady, always four-homed ; I, a three-horned lady, always three- 
homed, come from that two-homed lady, always two-horned 
(pointing to the left), to say that she has an eagle," &c. 

By the time the game is finished, the children's heads are 
generally ridiculous enough. To make it more funny, the 
speaker sometimes pretends to cry when she calls herself three- 
homed, and laughs when she calls her neighbour four-horned. 
This is a French game, played both by girls and boys. 



PUSS, PUSS IN THE CORNER ! 

This is a very simple game, but a very lively and amusing 
one. In each comer of the room, or by four trees '^iYMcl ^orccw 
nearly a sguar^^ a little girl ia stationed ; anotlier oti^ «X«cA& 
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in the centre, who is called the Pass. At the words, 
puss, in the corner ! " they all start and 



Puss, 

change cornera ; 




session of a corner before the others can reach it. If she 
succeed in getting to the comer first, the one who is left out ii 
obliged to become the Puss. If A. and B undertake to exchange 
comers, and A gets into B's comer, but Puss gets into A's, 
then B must stand in the centre. In order to aroid confusion 
and knocking each other down, it is well to agree in what 
direction ]rou will run before the race begins. If a little girl 
remains Puss, after three or four times going round the room, 
tBejr sowetimea agree that she shall pa; a forfeit. 



THE BIRD-SELLEa 
Thb company are Mated in a circle, one only standing m the 
centre, and she ia called the Bird-seller. She stoops down to 
each one, and they whisper in ber ear the name of whatever . 
bird they choose to take for themsel?e8. These she must care- 
fully rememher. If she fears 
she shall forget them, she must 
write them with a pencil. Then 
she must repeat them aloud, 
thus: "Gentlemen and ladies, 
I haTO in my collection an 
Eagle, a Swan, a Bird of Para- 
dise, a Wren, a Humming-bird," 
kc. &e. Ifthe lists are written 
down, she must be careful not ^;.' 
to read them in the same sue* 
cession she wrote them ; if ehe 
does, the players will easily conjecture to whom the name 
belongs, and that would not be fair. After the list is read, the 
Bird-seller must ask eaoh one, " To which of tny birds will you 
make yoar bow ? To which will you tell a secret ? From 
which will yon pluok a feather t " Each one replies according 
to her taste ; perhaps the will answer, " I will bow to the 
Eagle, tell my secret to the Bird of Paradise, and pluck a 
feather from the Jay." Those who happen to ha,^Q «. {««.\V^ 
plucked from thorn arasi pay a forfeit ; the one Vj'«\»ot&%.ww*. 
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has to be imparted, has something whispered in her ear ; and a 
bow is made where a bow is promised. Little girls sometimes 
substitute a courtesy for a bow, when there are no boys in the 
game. No one must make her bow, or tell a secret, or pluck a 
feather, from the bird whose name she has chosen for herself. 
A forfeit must be paid if any one names a bird that is not in 
the list. The forfeits are not paid, and the bows are not made, 
6lc,, until the Bird-seller has asked her questions all round the 
circle. If she cannqt then remember what each one has chosen, 
they must put her in mind of it. If one escapes without having 
a feather plucked, she becomes the Bird-seller of the next game. 
If nobody is lucky enough to escape, the one who sat at the 
right hand of the Bird-seller, before she rose, is chosen. 



THE ELEMENTS. 

In this game the party sit in a circle ; one throws a hand- 
kerchief at another, and calls out, ** Air ! " the person whom the 
handkerchief hits must name some creature that belongs to the 
air, before the caller can count ten, which she does in a loud 
voice, and as fast as possible. If a creature that does not live 
in the air is named, or if the person fails to speak quick 
enough, a forfeit must be paid. The person who catches the 
handkerchief throws it to another, in turn, and calls out 
«• Earth ! '* The person who is hit must call out ** Elephant," or 
** Ox/* or any creature which lives upon the earth, in the same 
^aoe of time allowed the other. She then throws the hand- 
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kerchief to another, and calls out ^* Water ! " The one who 
catches the handkerchief ohserves the same rules as the pre- 
ceding, and is liable to the same forfeits. Any one who men- 
tions a bird, beast, or fish, twice, is likewise liable to a forfeit. 
If any player calls out *' Fire ! " every one must keep silence, 
because no creature Htcs in that element. 



THE FEENCH ROLL. 

In the beginning, some one is chosen to perform the part of 
Purchaser. She stands apart, while the others arrange them- 
selves in a long file, one behind the other, each taking hold of 
her neighbour's sleeve. The little girl who happens to be at 
the head is the Baker : all the others form the Oven, with the 
exception of the last one, who is called the French Roll. The 
Baker does not keep her station long, as you will see. As soon 
as the file is formed, the Purchaser comes up to the Baker and 
says, ** Give me my roll ! *' the Baker answers, ** It is behind 
the oven." The Purchaser goes in search of it, and, at the 
same moment, the little girl at the end, who is called the Roll, 
lets go her companion's sleeve, and runs up on the side oppo- 
site the Purchaser, crying when she starts, " Who runs ? who 
runs ? *' Her object is to get in front of the Baker before the 
Purchaser can catch her. If she succeed, she becomes Baker, 
and the little girl who stood next above her becomes the Roll : 
if she does not succeed, she has to take the place oi \)c\e'^\\?t- 
chaser, and the Purchaser becomes Baker. Tbia -jAtv^ \^ ^ n^\^ 
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active and rather a noisj one. When the eompanj get fully 
engaged in it, there is nothing heard hut ** Give me mj roll ! " 
** It is hehind the oven ! " "Who runs ? who runs ? " As they 
do not run very far, they can run very quick, without fatigue ; 
and, as they are changing places all the time, each one has a 
share of the game. Sometimes they make it a rule that every one 
who is caught in trying to get hefore theBaker shall pay a forfeit ; 
hut when thoy stop to pay forfeits the game is not so animated. 



THE COMICAL CONCERT. 

This game, when well played, is extremely diverting. The 
players stand in a circle, and each one agrees to imitate some 
instrument of music. One pretends to play upon the violin, 
hy holding out her left hand, and moving her right as if she 
were drawing a how across it. Those who have seen Mr, 
MaelzeVs little fiddler ^ will know how to do this to perfectMn, 
Another douhles up hoth her hands, and puts them to her 
mouth, to imitate a horn ; another moves her fingers on a tahle, 
as if she were playing the piano ; another takes the hack of a 
chair, and touches the rounds, as if they were the strings of a 
harp ; another makes motions as if heating a drum ; another 
holds a stick, after the manner of a guitar, and pretends to play 
upon it ; another appears to he turning a hand organ : in a 
word, the players, if sufficiently numerous, may imitate every 
/osfymaent tbej ever beaxi. of. This ia but half the game. 



Eacb nraaician, vhile playing, tnnst make k sound with her 
month, in imitation of her inatrumeDt, thui : — 

Ruln-dub goes tha drum. 

Tmuig, twang, goe« the hMrp, 

Toot, too hoo goes the horn. 

Tneedle dee, tweedls dee, goes the violin, ic 

All this makes an odd jumble of moTements «nd sonnds, 




which is Teij Ungbable, especially if each one plays her part 



In the middle of the drele stands one called the Head of the 
Orchestra, whose business is to beat time to th% ntfiH«i&eEL\% 
<rf the rest, which the does ia as ridiculotu & wa^ aa^wsi^*/^^ 
aiAa- to inake the otben hugb. She oo^t tt>Vo\^*'»'«s 
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hand a roll of music, or a truncheon, like Monsieur Jullien and 
other conductors. In the midst of all the noise and fun, she 
suddenly stops, and asks ahruptly, " Why don't you play 
hotter ? *' The one she looks at must answer instantly, in 
a manner suitahle to the nature of her instrument ; that is, 
the Drummer must say, '' One of the drumsticks is hroken ; " 
the Ilarper that the strings are too loose ; the person playing 
on the piano must say, ** One of the dampers is hroken,*' or ** one 
of the keys makes a discord ; " the Flute-player that the holes 
are too far apart for her fingers, <S^c. 

If they hesitate a moment, or the answer is not such as is 
suitahle to the instrument, or if they repeat an excuse that has 
heen already made, they must pay a forfeit. While one is 
answering, the others stop playing ; and all hegin again as soon 
as she has said her say, or paid her forfeit. Then the Head 
of the Orchestra looks at some other one, and asks why she don't 
play hotter. And so they go on till they are weary of the 
game. Sometimes they make it a rule that any one who 
laughs, so that she cannot play her part, must pay a forfeit ; in 
this case there would he plenty of forfeits. 



FLY AWAY, PIGEON. 

The company are ranged in a circle, with one in the centre, 

who places the fore-finger of her right hand upon her knee, and 

a// the others put their /ore-fingers around it. If the one in the 

^^ofre raises her Enger, s&jmg, attlieaaTniftm^\.wv\.,"'S\^ wi^^^ 
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pigeon ! " or " Fly away, sparrow ! " tbe others must raise their 
fingers in the same manner ; hut if, for the sake of mischief, 
she exclaims, •• Fly away, trout ! " or ** Fly away, elephant! " 
the others must he careful not to move their fingers, else they 
must pay a forfeit. That is, the fingers must all rise, if a crea- 
ture is mentioned that can fly ; and keep quiet, if a thing which 
cannot fly is named. As it is done with great rapidity, it 
requires quick ears and quick thoughts. Sometimes things 
which fly only by accident are mentioned ; such as a feather, 
a leaf, a sheet of paper, thistledown, a veil, <S^c. In this case, 
all the players never make up their mind soon enough : some 
fingers will rise, and some keep still ; and often debates will arise 
to determine whica is right. •* I am sure a leaf don't fly," says 
one ; ** I am sure it does fly on the wind," says another, &c. 
The one in the centre decides all disputed questions. This 
game brings laughing and forfeits in abundance. 



THE FLYING FEATHER 

A CIRCLE amuse themselves by blowing, one to the other, a 
feather, a light tuft of unspun cotton, or silk ; in a word, any- 
thing that is light enough to be kept up by the breath. Each 
one is anxious to pass it to her neighbour ; because, if it falls 
upon the floor, or upon her own clothes, she must pay a for- 
feit. Sometimes it is blown too violently, and it will fly so 
high that the next peraoB must stretch out Vvet ivec^ Vcv ^x^^x 
Xo, ^et a puff Bi it ; at other times the breat\i \a ^o^e^^'^* ^^^ 
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the feather will desceod ; Bometimes it flies Hidewajs, or behind 
the circle, bo that one must tnni her head jbtj niddentj to 




catch it. It looks very droll to see a whole circle turning, 
and twisting, and puffing, to keep np one poor Uttle feather. 



THE OXFOOr. 

Nike people are ranged in a circle. One places her hand 

npon her knee ; the next places her hand on the top of the 

leader's hand ; the next does the same to her ; and bo on until 

^rarv a ajtSe of nine hands. The one whose hand is lowest 

^^'i tAxifa j't out, aad places it on ik^\af,vxXwif,^M'i-," On«I" 
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The next lowest does the same, calling out, ** Two ! " and so 
on, until one cries, ** Nine ! *' This last player must catch one 
of the hands beneath her, if she can, exclaiming, ** Nine ! I 
hold uxj ox-foot ! " But as all the players know that the ninth 
one has a right to catch them, they try hard to withdraw t^eir 
hands too quick for her. Whoever is made prisoner must pay 
a forfeit. This game, to be amusing, needs to be done very 
rapidly. Some other phrase might be chosen instead of *^ I 
hold my ox-foot ! '* such as, ** I'ye caught the weasel.** 



THE SALE OP THE OX-FOOT. 

The {layers are seated in a circle, except one, who stands in 
the centre, and is called the Ox-foot Merchant. Holding out 
a key, or a pen-knife, or whatever happens to be convenient, 
she says to one of the company, <* How much will you give 
me for my ox-foot ? '* The one who is addressed takes the 
key, and answers immediately what she will give ; but she 
must pay a forfeit if she say nine, or any figure made by mul- 
tiplying i^e. She must not say nineteen nor twenty-nine ; 
neither n^t she say eighteen, because it is twice nine ; nor 
twenty-seven, because it is three times nine. The one who 
buys the key moves into the centre, and the first Merchant 
seats herself in her place ; thus there is a continual change, 
and every one takes her turn. The one who has just sold 
the key must not be asked how much ahe ViW ^n^ l^ii >^> 
until h hB3 been two or three times round \ ikk^X \&» ^"^ ^^^ 
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not be immediately asked, before she bas time to collect ber 
thoughts. The answers should be given very promptly ; if 
there is any hesitation, the play becomes very tiresome. 
Sometimes the Merchant, in order to bewilder her customers, 
will look at one, as if she were going to offer the key to her, 
and then suddenly turn round to another, who is thinking 
nothing about it. 

As the game goes on, forfeits multiply ; for no price must 
be mentioned that has already been named. 



BUZ! 

This is a very lively and interesting game. Any number 
of children, excepting seven, both boys and girls, seat them- 
selves round a table, or in a circle. One begins the game by 
saying ** One ! " the little girl to the left says ** Two ! " and 
so it goes round till it arrives at seven, which number must 
not be mentioned, but, in place thereof, the word *• Buz ! " 
Wherever the number seven occurs, or any number into which 
seven may be multiplied, '* Buz ! '* must be used instead of that 
number. Such are the numbers — 7, 14, 17, 21, 27, 28, 35, 
37, &c, &c. Any one mentioning any number with seven in 
it, instead of ** Buz :*' or calling out of her turn, or naming a 
wrong number, must pay a forfeit. After she has paid her 
forfeit, she calls out '* One ! " and so it goes round again to the 
A?/// hjr which means each has to say a different number. 
When, bjr a little practice, the circle gela «ka \i\^\v «& seventy- 
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otie, then " Bos-one ! " " Baz-two ! " &o. must be used ; and, 
far Berentj-seven, "Buz-buz!" and so on. If tbe person whoee 
turn it is to speak delays longer than while any one of the 
circle can moderately count five, she must pay a forfeit. 



THE HEN-COOP, 
LlTTLi: girls amuse themselves a good deal with this game. 




In this country, I believe it is called " Making Cheeses ,' but 
in France they call it the Hen coop * It consists in spinning 

■ The txpiemon of "m&kmg dieeaea' ig, hovrevCT, tibW >HMwro "vn 
Fnm^ ifaot mppbed to the garni m question Usdams Cam-gui xAiSi* 
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round to the right rapidly for a minute ; then, stopping very 
suddenly, at the same moment hending the limbs a little, and 
extending the arms, in order to balance the body. The frock, 
inflated by the wind, will stand out in the shape of a hen* 
coop ; therefore I think the French name is the most appro- 
priate. After the little girl has paused a minute, she spins 
round to the left, and produces the same effect. Sometimes 
a great many play it together. One, who stands apart, claps 
her hands as a signal for them to begin ; and, if they all keep 
time in whirling round, and all form their hen-coops at once, 
it makes a yery pretty sort of dance. Those who do not 
succeed in making a hen-coop, or do not form it till the 
others have done, must pay a forfeit. The girl who gives the 
signal, and who is called the Chicken, decides about this. 
Sometimes half of a company will play, while the other half 
look on and judge the game. In this ease, the Chickens and 
the Hen-coops take turns. 



WHERE IS PRETTY MARGARET ? 
This is not unlike the last. One UMle gH kneels down in 

amnsingly in her Memoirs, that at the age of fifteen she was promoted to 
the office of reader to one of the royal princesses, on which occasion she 
was arrayed for the first time in all the dignity of a hoop. Full of delight 
at her new finery, while waiting in the ante-room during a pause in her 
avocations, she was amusing herself by twirling round, and *' making 
cheeses," when Louis XYth came in and caught her in the fact. His 
somewhat stem remark was: '* Daughter, you must send back to her 
convent a reader who makes cheeses." (Ma fille, il fiiut renvoyer au 
couvent une Jeotrice qui fait des fromagea.) — I^DiiOTC^'^wii. 
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the centre of a circle, while her companions raise ber robe over 
her head, and hold it in such a way that it resembles a ben- 
coop bottom upwards. The frock is called the Tower, and the 
little girls who bold it are called Stones. One stands apart 
from the circle, and is called the Enemy. When the game 
begins, the Enemy comes up and sings, " Where is pretty 
Margaret ? Where is pretty Margaret gone ? " The one who 
is kneeling, answers, "She is shut up in her tower." The 
Enemy asks, ** Cannot I come in ? " The Stones reply, " No, 
you must carry away the tower. " The Enemy takes one little 
girl by the band, and leads her away, saying, '* Won't it do to 
take away one stone ? " They answer, •* No, you must take 
the wbole tower.*' She then leads away the second, and asks, 
" Will not two stones do ? " She receives the same reply. Then 
she leads away a third and a fourth after the same fashion, 
until finally there is but one remaining ; she holds the frock 
folded in her bands, and, as soon as the Enemy turns from 
ber, sbe drops it on the head of Pretty Margaret, and runs. 
Margaret jumps up and runs after her. They all join in the 
chase ; and the first one the Enemy can catch, must take her 
l^aee for the next game. Any one that gets caught before 
they bare nm round the room once, pays a forfeit. 



HOLD FAST ! AND LET GO 1 

YoutL little girls eacb bold the corner of & \iaxi&.^T^\^\. 
One Btandii^ bjrssjs, ''Hold fast ! " and tVieii t\iC5 mxxaX. ^ 
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drop the corners they are holding. When she says ** Let go/* 
they must he sure to keep hold. Those who fail to do this 
must pay a forfeit. 



THUS SAYS THE GRAND MUFTI I 

This is a favourite game among children. One stands up 
in a chair, who is called the Grand Mufti. He makes whatever 
motion he pleases ; such as putting his hand on his heart, 
stretching out his arm, smiting his forehead, making up a 
sorrowful face, <fec. At each motion he says, ** Thus says the 
Grand Mufti! " or "So says the Grand Mufti ! *' When he says, 
** ITius says the Grand Mufti ! *' every one must make just such 
a motion as he does ; hut when he says, '* So says the Grand 
Mufti ! " every one must keep still. A forfeit for a mistake. 



HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

All the players hut one are placed in a circle ; that one 
remains inside to hunt the slipper, which is passed from hand 
to hand very rapidly in the circle. The Hunter cannot judge 
where it is, hecause all the players keep their hands moving all 
the time, as if they were passing it. The one in whose hand 
it is caught hecomes the Hunter, and pays a forfeit. Usually, 
I helieve, little girls play sitting side hy side, very close 
/<? each other, on low stools, or resting upon their feet. If 
f^e company he fiuiBciently numeroMft, it \ft hetter to have 



two eirelcB, oa« irithin another, sitting face to face, roiting 
on xbeir feet, with their knees bout forward lo e,% to moot 
each other ; in this nay a sort of concealed nroh ii formotl. 




through which the alipper may be passed unporceived. There 
should be two slight openings in tlie circio, one on one 
side, and the other opposite. When the slipper is passing 
throagh these openings, the plajrer who passes it should tap 
it on the floor, to let the Hunter know where it is. She springs 
to seise it ; but it is flying round so rapidly, and all hands are 
moTing BO fast, that she loses it, and, in less than an instant, 
perhaps, she hears it tapping on the other tide. This game 
may be played rudely, and it mny be played ^ o\\le\^. \i\A'C» 
girls are rode, tbey sre io great danger o£.knocV\ng BO.(Jti oSlosc 
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down in trying to catch the slipper ; for, cowering upon their 
feet, as thej do in this game, they easily lose their halance. 
It is best for the Hunter never to try to catch the slipper 
except at the two openings in the circle ; then there is no 
danger of tumbling each other down. Some prefer playing 
this game with a thimble or a marble, because it is not so 
likely to be seen as a slipper. If any one happens to drop the 
slipper in passing it, she must pay a forfeit. 



HUNT THE RING. 

All tbe company w% seated in a circle, each one holding a 
ribbon, which passes all round. An ivory ring is slipped along 
the ribbon ; and while all hands are » motion, the Hunter in 
the centre must find where it is, if she -can. The one with 
whom it is caught becomes the Hunter. 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S TROOPS. 

Two little girls stand with their arms raised, so as to form 
an arch. The rest of the company arrange themselves in a 
file, each taking hold of the next one's frock ; in this manner 
they pass through the arch, singing — 



" Open the gates sky high, 

And let Queen Victoria's troops pus by ! 



B; suddenly lowering tlie arch, the last one is caught ; and 




unless she aoBwera promptly any queation put to her, she must 
pay a forfeit. 



JUDGE AND JURY. 
A CIRCLE is formed, at the head of which are placed three 
OD elevated seats, called the Judge and Jury. Before the game 
begins, all except these three have some name or other assigned 
them. Thus, one will he called Necklace, another Bracelets, 
another Sash, and so on. A tin or wooden plate lies in the 
centre. When the Judge says, " My lady is going out, and 
wants her necklace," the oae named Necklace m\i,6\< '^VKifft '^^ 
mi aj»a tie fUee Tound, like a top. But tVieie m6 e«rt«a»- 
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rules to be observed in doing tbis, which are extreme! j diffictdt. 
She must not make any motion without first asking leave of 
the Judge. She must say, ** May I get up ? " *• May I walk ?" 
" May I stoop ? " ** May I pick up the plate ? " •* May I spin 
it ? '* *• Shall I break it, or shall I place it ? " (By breaking 
it she merely means letting it fall bottom upwards.) If she is 
told to break it, and it does not happen to fall that way, she 
must forfeit. After the plate stops, she cannot return without 
first asking, " May I walk ? '* " May I sit down ? " A forfeit 
is paid for every instance of forgetfulness in these rules. The 
Judge proclaims the forfeits ; and after the circle have all tried 
their luck, the Jury go out of the room to decide in what 
manner they shall be paid. I forgot to mention, that they do 
not rise in succession : they wait for the Judge to say, '* My 
lady wants her sash, or her bracelets," &q. 



BUFF SAYS BUFF TO ALL HIS MEN. 

This game, like many others, is merely a way of collecting 
forfeits. The company are seated in a circle ; one holds a 
little stick in her hand, and says, 

" Buff says buff to all his men ; 
And I say buff to you again ; 
Buff neither laughs nor smiles — 
But carries his face 
With a very good grace, 
And passes his stick to the very next place." 

As she concludes, she holds the stick to the one next her, who 
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takes it and repeats the awne ; and so on in succession. Those 




nho laugh or smile, vhSe saying it, must pay I 






WHO WILL BUY A BIRDS NEST I 
Ik tliis play it is of no consequence how tho company are 
seated. One goes round and asks, " Who buys mj bird's 
nest ? " If any one answers, " I will," she says, " Wbat will 
you give for it ? " The answers given will be Tarioug : eomo 
will giro a straw, others a sugar-plum, others a cake, Ak, 
After all have told what tbej will give for l\ie\i\i:3L6Tvft%1.,toft 
seller ha» s agld to atk each one six queBtions, TiVvcUvVe.^ twiaX. 
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answer witbont laughing, or pay a forfeit. These questions 
may be made as ridiculous as possible, but they ought to relate 
either to the bird's nest, or the price that is offered for it ; such 
as, " What shall I do with the straw ? " " Shall I keep it for 
blowing bubbles ? " *• Shall I make a mouse's bonnet of it? " 
*' Shall I make a fairy's wand with it ?" &c. 



THE SHEPHERD AND THE WOLF. 

The company stand in file, holding by each other's dresses, 
and are called Lambs ; one little girl at the head is called the 
Shepherdess ; one stands outside, and is called the Wolf. As 
the latter walks round, the Shepherdess calls out, *' Who is 
round my house this dark night ? " The one on the outside 
answers, •* A wolf ! a wolf 1 " The Shepherdess says, ** Let 
my lambs alone." The Wolf answers, •* There is one little one 
I will take," at the same time trying to take away the little girl 
at the bottom of the file. The Shepherdess springs forward to 
stop her ; the Lambs all follow the motion of the Shepherdess ; 
the Wolf tries to profit by the general confusion — she pretends 
to jump to the left, and then suddenly darts to the right. If 
any one gets caught she must pay a forfeit. Sometimes one 
gets caught and slips away : in that case she must run and 
place herself before the Shepherdess for safety. W^hen this 
Jiappens, she must take upon herself the troublesome employ- 
mejj^ of the Shepherdeaa ; the Woli, '\ikeyn»e» Vwa^ lier place, 
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and pays a forfeit. The last Lamb in the file takes the place 
of the Wolf. 



THE CAT AND THE MOUSE, 

All the company stand hand in hand in a circle ; one is 
placed inside, called the Mouse ; another outside, called the 
Cat. They begin by turning round rapidly, raising their arms ; 
the Cat springs in at one side, and the Mouse jumps out at the 
other ; they then suddenly lower their arms, so that the Cat 
cannot escape. The Cat goes round mi-au-ing, trying to get 
out ; and, as the circle are obliged to keep dancing round all 
the time, she will find a weak place to break through, if she is 
a sharp-sighted Cat, As soon as she gets out she chases the 
Mouse, who tries to save herself by getting within the circle 
again. For this purpose they raise their arms ; if she gets in 
without being followed by the Cat, the Cat must pay a forfeit, 
and try again ; but if the Mouse is caught, she must pay a 
forfeit* Then they name who shall succeed them ; they fall 
into the circle, and the game goes on. 



OLD MAN IN HIS CASTLE, 

A LIKE is drawn on the floor, or a joining of the boards 
chosen as a boundary ; one stands on one side of the line, and 
all the others are ranged on the opposite side. B'j ^AiWj wv^ 
Yenivres over, and asJts, ''May I have Bome oi "JWXt ^i^^^^' 
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old man ? " The moment the line is crossed, he darts forward, 
exclaiming, ** Go off my ground ! " If he can catch the cul- 
prit on his own grounds, she is obliged to take his place ; but 
he has no right to go over the line in the pursuit. Sometimes 
three or four intruders will be in at once. Children vary the 
questions as they please ; sometimes they ask for cherries, or 
birds, or apples, or strawberries, <fcc. 



HUNT THE SQUIRREL. 

All the company, excepting one, form into a circle ; that one 
remains outside, walking round and round with a handkerchief 
in her hand. Presently she drops it ; and the one at whose 
feet it falls must dart forward to catch the Squirrel that has 
dropped the handkerchief. While running, she must sing, 
** Hunt the Squirrel through the wood ! Now IVe lost him — 
now IVe found him ! Hunt the Squirrel through the wood ! '* 

If the game is played well, it is very lively and amusing. 
The little girls all keep an eye upon the Squirrel, as she walks 
round, eager to see where the handkerchief will fall ; but if she 
be cunning, she will try to drop it behind some one who is least 
on the watch, in order that she may. have time to get the start 
in the chase. While running, the Squirrel zigzags in all manner 
of directions, dodging in and dodging out, so as to puzzle her 
pursuer as much as she can. When caught, the pursuer 
heeomes the Sguirrel. 
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TIERCE ; OR, TOUCH THE THIRD. 

In this game the companj stand tiro and two in a circle, 
excepting in one place, where they stand three deep, thus : 
One stands outside of the circle, and is on no o ^ o 
account allowed to go within it. The ohject is o ^ o 
to touch the third one wherever the pursuer finds <> <> 
her ; but when you attempt this, she darts into ° o ° 
the circle, and takes her place before some of the others* 
Then the third one who stands behind her becomes the object ; 
but she likewise slips into the circle, and takes her place in 
front of another. The pursuer is thus led from point to point 
in the circle, for she must always aim at one who forms the 
eatside of a row of three. Any one caught changes place with 
the pursuer. This game affords charming exercise. Some- 
times they agree that the pursuer may touch the third one with 
her handkerchief, which she is, of course, more likely to effect 
than by touching with her hand. 



TWINE THE GARLAND, GIRLS ! 

This is a simple kind of dance. A line of young ladies take 
hold of each other's hands : one stands perfectly still, while the 
others dance round her, winding and stopping — winding and 
stopping — until they are all formed into a knot. Then they 
gradually untwist in the same manner. As they form the knot 
they sing, •* Twine the garland, girls I'' axvfli ^V^u 'Ccl'k^ 
unwwd, tbefBiDg, ** Untwine the garland, g\t\a\'* 
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WASH MY LADY'S DRESSES, 

This somewhat resembles a dance. Two stand face to face, 
each laying her right hand upon the left hand of the other.' 
They swing their arms, slowly and gracefully, first to the right 
side, then to the left, three times each way, singing, ** Wash 
my lady's dresses ! Wash my lady's dresses ! " They then 
part ; each one places the palms of her hands together, and 
moves them up and down three times, to imitate the motion of 
rinsing clothes, singing all the time, ** Rinse them out I Hinse 
them out ! " The next motion is much prettier. They take 
hold of hands, as in the beginning ; the arms, on one side, are 
raised so as to form an arch : each one stoops, and passes the 
head under ; this brings them back to back. The arms on the 
other side are then raised, and the heads pass through ; this 
brings them again face to face. This should be done very 
rapidly, singing all the time, " Wring them out ! Wring them 
out ! " After this motion has been repeated three times, they- 
stop suddenly, and clap hands thrice, singing, *< And hang 
them on the bushes ! " Where this is played by several 
couples, who keep time with each other, it is very graceful 
and animated. 



I SPY ! OR, HIDE AND SEEK. 

This game is usually played out of doors, because more 

^/>j9yenient hiding-places are to be found there. All the com. 

panjrj22de, except one, vrho is kept blinded tnx^ALibie hears them 
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call " Whoop ! '* She then takes the handage from her eyes, 
and hegins to search for them. If she catches a glimpse of 
any one, and knows who it is, she calls her hy name-—*' I spy 
Harriet ! " or ** I spy Mary ! ** The one who is thus discovered, 
must start and run for the place where the other was first 
blinded. If she do not reach the spot without being touched 
by her pursuer, she must take her place. 



JACOB! WHERE ARE YOU? 

This game is very similar to Blind Man's Buff. One of the 
company is blindfolded ; after which, one of the little girls 
takes a bell, and joins the rest of her companions. The 
one who jingles the bell is called Jacob ; the blindfolded 
one goes round, saying, ** Jacob ! where are you ? " In 
answer to which Jacob jingles the bell. The blinded one 
follows the sound ; but Jacob dodges about in every direction; 
sometimes at the farthest comer of the room — sometimes 
impudently diaking her bell in the very ear of her pursuer. 
If caught, they chan^ places. 



HIDE AND GO SEEK. 



One goes out of the room while the others hide a thimble, 
pocket-handkerchief, or something of that sott* ^Vi^u ^^^ 
are re&djr, Hbef call ^' Whoop / " and she enters, \i ^^\S!Ss\^'^ 
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(owurds the place, thej crjr, " Tou bum ! " "Now you bum 
more I " If she goes rery near, they say, " OhI you are almost, 
blazing I " If ehe moTes ftom the object, they Bay, " Hoir cold 
she grows 1" If the article U found, the one who hid it most 
take the next torn to seek for it. 



BLIND MAN'S BUFF. 

This ancient game is so well known, that it needs but a brief 

notice. One of the company is blindfolded, and mns round to 




asA^i the others, who all try to keep out of his grasp, tit tiia 
^aae t/tootiattJieygoasBeM\amM,'Ca.v^vis^ lEli«catche» 
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one, and cannot tell who it is, he must let her go, and trj 
again. Sometimes a forfeit is paid in this case ; but all the 
Tarieties of Blind Man's Buff are usually played without 
forfeits. One fairly caught and known, must take the Blind 
Man's place. 



SHADOW BUFF. 



This is the best kind to play in winter evenings. It is so 
safe and quiet, that it disturbs no one ; and good little girls 
will never play noisy games, without first ascertaining whether 
it will be pleasant to parents and friends. Thinking of the 
wishes and feelings of others, even in the most trifling things, 
constitutes true politeness ; and those who are habitually polite 
at home, will be so when they are abroad, without any effort. 

Shadow Buff is played in the following manner : — If the 
window happen to have a white curtain, it may be fastened at 
the bottom, so as to make a smooth, still surface ; in the 
absence of a white curtain, a tablecloth may bo fastened upon 
the wall. The one chosen to act the part of the Blind Man, 
sits before the curtain with his back to the light and to his 
companions. When all is arranged, they pass by on the oppo> 
site side of the room, so as to cast their shadow on the white 
surface. They may put on turbans, or shawls, or walk lame, 
or in any other manner disguise themselves ; and he must tell 
who they are, if he can. 
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FETTEREaH BUFF, 



Is this play no one is blindfolded ; but one is required to 
catch tlie others with her wrists tied behind her. This is the 
least interesting form of Blind Miia'i Euff. 



THE BLIND POINTER, 

Oke that performs the Po nter is blindfolded and placed i 

he m ddle of the room hold ng a long stick m 1 er hand 




Tie others go round eocb as she passes making some no se 
si/e/i aa hagbiag erjing coughing aneenBij cU^^ ng her 
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hands, or stamping her feet. The Pointer must endeavour to 
guess who she is by the noise, pointing the stick towards her, 
and calling out her name. Whoever is guessed rightly becomes 
Pointer. 

Sometimes it is played thus : The company hold hands and 
keep turning round the blindfolded one, till he gives the signal 
to stop by tapping the floor with his stick. He then presents 
his wand to whom he pleases, and that person must take it up 
at the end, while the pointer at the other utters a sound, which 
is to be repeated by the person designated. Thus the Blind 
Man may say, ** Cock-a-doodle-doo,'* or imitate the mewing of 
a cat, or the sound of a trumpet, but not speak any direct 
words. If, after these attempts, the Pointer can't guess by 
the voice who the person is that mimicks him, he must remain 
blindfolded till he becomes more successful. 



THE RAT AND THE BELL. 

Another variety of Blind Man's BufF is for all the party to 
be blindfolded save one, and that one to have a bell fastened 
to him. If this game be played out of doors, and the Hat 
dodges cleverly to elude his pursuers, it may afford a good deal 
of amusement* 
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CHINESE SHADOWS. 

Children are generally extremely fond of this play. It can 
be played only in the evening, by candlelight, and in a rooiti 
with large curtains ; white curtains are the best. In order to 
fasten the curtain tight, so as to render it smooth and motion- 
less, it should be let down and fastened to the wall with pins 
on each side. Half the children may be spectators, and the 
other half actors. The spectators should be seated in rows, 
facing the curtain. Those in the foremost ro\r should hold a 
ribbon, or little stick, across the curtain, as high as their arms 
can conveniently reach, in order to mark out the ground on 
which the shadows are to move. The actors should stand 
behind the spectators, at a little distance, with an ample pro- 
vision of figures cut in paper ; such as houses, trees, men, 
women, animals, &,c. These figures must be made to pass 
slowly one after another, in such a manner as you wish the 
shadows to be thrown upon the curtaia It is easy to make 
these figures advance, retreat, meet each other, <Sz;c., while you 
hold a conversation for them. Some who are skilful in the 
management of these shadows, can make them represent a 
battle, blind man's buff, a contre-danse, &c. The houses, trees, 
and other inanimate things, must not, of course, be moved ; 
birds must be suspended on the ends of several strings, and 
swung about irregularly, from time to time. The effect is not 
unlike a magic lantern. When the actors have played long 
ei2ou£-h, tbej must change places with ihe R^ectators. 



FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 
This game (irMcli ought no longer to lie bo denominated, 




but to be called EngliBh and RuBBiane), being merely a trial of 
strength, may be thought unsuitable to little girls ; hut I 
know that families of bratberB and aisters are very fond of it. 
It consists of two parties, whose numbers are equal. A lino 
is drawn on the ground, or on llie floor, and the object of each 
of these parties is to draw the other entirely over it. When 
every one is drawn orer, the other side coll them prisoners, 
and claim a victory. Those who join hands in the centr^ 
should he very careful not to let go auddeii\j ; W \^^&'«^^ 
be sm'e to oeeaaioa riolent and dangeroua IoJIb. 
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HERE I BAKE, AND HERE I BREW. 

A CIRCLE of girls hold each other firmly hy the hand ; one 
in the centre touches one pair of hands, saying, '* Here I 
hake;" another saying, "Here I hrew;*' another saying, 
** Here I make my wedding-cake ; '* another saying, ** Here 
I mean to hreak through/' As she says the last phrase, she 
pushes hard to separate their hands. If she succeed, the one 
whose hand gave way takes her place ; if not, she keeps going 
the rounds till she can hreak through. Sometimes they exact 
a forfeit from any one who tries three times without success ; 
hut it is usually played without forfeits. 



YOU ARE NOTHING BUT A GOOSE. 

This play consists in telling a story, and, at the same time, 
making marks to illustrate what you are telling. For instance: 
— An old man and his wife lived in a little round cahin. I 
will sketch it for you with my pencil, so that you may know 
it. Here it is : o This cahin had a window in the middle, 
which I shall make thus : ° On one side was a projecting 
door, which I shall make opposite the window thus : = From 
the side opposite the door, hranched out a road, hordered on 

one side with a hedge. Here is a print of it : ^^ This road 



terminated in a large foni^ Here it la: y^ ,^ Herbs 
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grew around it, which I mark thus : ^ One night some 




rohhers came to the farther end of this pond. I will mark 
them thus : C6>^ The old woman heard them, and persuaded 
her hushand to get up and see what was the matter. The old 
people travelled along, down to ahout the middle of the pond, 
and there they stopped. I shall represent them thus : || || 
Each one held out a hand to keep silence, which movement I 
shall make thus : ^-* 

But they did not hear anything ; for the rohhers had taken 
fright and run away. After standing out in the cold some 
time for nothing, the old man said to his wife, " Go along 
hack to the house : yovi> are nothing hut 
a goose.*^ As you say these words, 
hold up the sheet of paper on which you 
have heen drawing, and the company 
will see the print of a goose rudely 
sketched, thus : 

While making your marks, you must he careful that those 
who are watching you see the print sideways or upside down ; 
otherwise they will he apt to suspect your design hefore you 
finish it. 
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THE PUZZLE WALL. 

Suppose there was a pond, around which four poor men built 
their houses, thus : 

o 



o Q. 



Suppose four wicked rich men afterwards built houses around 
the poor people, thus : 

o 



o o 



0' 



and wished to have all the water of the pond to themselves. 
How could they build a high wall, so as to shut out the poor 
people from the pond ? You might try on your slate a great 
while, and not do it. I will show you. 
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THE CRADLE OF LOVK 

This little game has exercise and graceful movement to 
recommend it. All, except two, take their places as in a 
contre-danse ; the two who are thus left out join hands, and 
attempt to dance hetween the couple at the foot ; the couple 
join hands and inclose them ; and the prisoners are not 
allowed to escape till each has turned round and kissed the 
one behind her. In this way they dance through every couple 
in the set. .When performed with ease and animation, it is 
very pleasing. Sometimes this is used as a forfeit. 



WHIRLIGIOa 

TnESB are made by fastening a button-mould on a peg, or 
large pin, and spinning them round on the table or on the 
floor. The peg or pin should be fastened firmly through the 
centre of the mould, protrude a little at one end, and be left 
half an inch long, or more, at the other. If a number of little 
girls prepare them of different sizes and colours, they look 
very pretty when they are all in rapid motion. 



FOLLOW MY LEADER. 



Although this is a ^ame generally asaigtieA. V.o\icrs%,^^'t^ 
lAnoreasoa wbj it ahotdd not likewise \>e pVa^efiiXi'S ^xV'*^ 
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it depends on the players to make it more or less bolster 
and any game neither dangerous nor mischievous, thai 
courages children to jump about, and promotes health 
fun, is good for both girls and boys. Follow my Leader 
be played either in the house or out of doors. It is be 
the country, where the party can sally forth into the gai 
then return to the house, then go into the bam^ or int< 
farm-yard. As its name implies, the Leader must be imii 
in all she does by the whole train. For example : Ellen i 
the lead. She goes upstairs into the spare-room, shui 
the shutters, then opens them again, jumps over a has 
that happens to be in the middle of the room, then dowi 
the back stairs into the garden, gets into the swing 
takes a turn, fills the watering-pot at the pump, water 
gravel-walk, then crosses the stile into the adjoining field, 
three times round a haycock, comes back by another way 
the barn, takes up the flail and imitates the action of thraf 
corn, and goes on in this manner as long as she 
devise fresh things to do, while every one of her retim 
through the same exercises, mimicking her as faithful 
possible. With a spirited leader, this game is one long e 
of frolics. But our little friends must take care that al 
frolics are of a harmless kind. They must not spoi 
furniture in the house, neither must they trample dowi 
flowers in the garden, nor water any plants without 
gardener's leave, and, above all, neither hurt nor frightei 
of the animals in the farm-yard. 



PAT A CAKE. 
Tbis is a common diveraion for inrants, all the world orer. 
Clap the haods together, saying, " Pat a cake, pat a cake, 
baker's man ; that I will, maBt«r, aafast as I can ; " then rub 
the hands together, easing, ■■ Roll it, and roll it ; " then peck 
the palm of the left hand with the forefinger of the right, 
saying, " Prick it, and prick it ; " then throw up both hands, 
tajing, " ToBS it in the oven and bake it." 

Pat a cake, pat a cake, baker's man 1 
Bake me a i»ke as (aat as joa caa : 
Boll it, and prick it, and mark it with T, 
Toss it ia the oven for Tbomaa and me. 



SOAP BUBBLEa 
This simple amusement gives great delight to children, who 
love dearly to watch the splendid rain- 
bow colonra of the bubbles as they rise. 
A bowl of foaming suds, and a piece 
of pipe-stem, or straw, or qnill, is all 
that is necessary. Some think that 
the bubbles ore much larger if the 
qnill, or straw, be soaked a little at the 
end which yon apply to the suds, and 
split into four, about the length of 
your nail. If you cannot blow the bubb\& to va.'^ & %via 
aa you wish, do oot tty to fucreaae it by ti^Va^ to \aRBft 
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Buds ; for the moment it touches the water it will burst. 
When the bubble is formed, shake the pipe, and it will rise 
and float in the air, looking like a piece of the rainbow. 



JACK STRAWS. 



A LARGE number of straws, or fine splinters of wood, of 
equal length, are placed in a pile, standing up so as to meet 
at the top and spread out at the bottom, like a tent, or hay- 
stack ; two of the sticks are reserved, and on these are placed 
little crooked pins, or some small delicate kind of hook. Each 
one, in turn, takes these hooks, and tries to remove one from 
the pile, without shaking any other straw. The one who suc- 
ceeds in removing a straw, upon these difBcult conditions, 
takes it to herself, and counts one. Those who gain the most 
straws win the game. Sometimes they cut little notches, or 
they black the heads of three, which they call king, queen, 
and bishop ; the king counts four, the queen three, and the 
bishop two. 



EVEN OR ODD. 

One person conceals in his hand a number of small objects, 

and another guesses "Even " or ** Odd '* as he thinks fit. The 

articles are then shown, and the victory decided by counting 

them. Should the guesser prove right, the hider loses ; in 

t/ie contrary case, the hider of course gaAxi^* This game is of 



great antiquity, ani was played by Greek and Roman children, 
who used heana, nals, almonds, or money for the purpose. 



BOB CEERBT. 

One in the centre holds a cherry, while each one tries to 

catch it in her mouth. This simple game must be played 




with great good-humour ; if any crying or ^nutino \)%X('Ai "i 
fAay ^oidd Mti^ at once. 
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THE CUP OF SAND. 

This is Bimilar to Jack Straws. A little stick, with a flag 
upon it, is placed in a cup heaped full of sand. Each child 
tries to knock out a little sand, without making the standard 
fall. The one at whose touch it falls must rise and make a 

* 

how, or courtesy, to each of the others. 



RABBIT ON THE WALL. 

When older sisters have the care of very young ones, there 
are a variety of ways to keep them quiet and happy. In the 
evenings, when shadows can he cast on the wall, nothing 
pleases them more than foxes' and rabhits' heads, made on the 
wall by holding the hands thus : 




1 IS the fox ; 2 is the rabbit. If the second and third fingers 
are kept moving towards each other in No. I, it will look as if 
/^^ fox were eating. 
One wajr also represent a bird's beai «kTi^ \i^^k. h^ placing 
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the hand sideways. The forefiDger and thumb represent the 
beak, while the middle finger raised somewhat above the 
fore-finger, so as to leave an open space, personates the bird's 
eje, thus : 




The left hand can then feed the bird with a nut, or any small 
object. 



FLY AWAY, JACK ! 

A MORSEL of wet paper, or wafer, is put upon the nails of 
your two middle fingers. You rest these two fingers only, side 
by side, upon the edge of a table, naming one Jack, and the 
other Gill. You raise one suddenly, exclaiming, ** Fly away, 
Jack ! " When you bring the hand down again, hide your 
middle finger, and place your fore-finger on the table. Then 
raise the other, saying, ** Fly away. Gill ! " and bring down 
your fore-finger instead of your middle one. Then the papers 
have disappeared ; and, if you do it quickly, your companions 
will think the birds have flown. Then raise yom: hand and 
cry, '* Come again. Jack I " bring the middle finger down, and 
the paper is again seen. Then bid Gill come ag8ATim>i!ci^%'dxsi^ 
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DANCE, BUMPKIN, DANCE ! 

Another species of amusement on these occasions, is to 
hold up the hand, hending the thumb and fingers ; keep the 
thumb in motion for a while, singing, in a lively tone, ** Dance, 
bumpkin, dance ! *' Then keep the thumb still, and move the 
four lingers, singing, " Dance, ye merry men, every one ; for 
bumpkin he can dance alone.*' Then move the fore-finger, 
and sing, <* Dance, foreman, dance ! " Then move all the 
fingers, singing, ** Dance, ye merry men, every one ; for fore- 
man he can dance alone." Then keep the second finger in 
motion, and sing, ** Dance, middle-man, dance ! " Then move 
all the fingers, singing, ** Dance, ye merry men, one and 
all ; for middle-man he can dance alone." Then, in the 
same manner, repeat the process with the two other fingers ; 
calling the third finger ring-man, and the fourth finger little- 
man. When these changes are done rapidly, it makes babies 
laugh very much. 



THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET ; 

OB, A FLAT FOB THE FINGERS. 

This is the most common of all plays for infants. Touch 

the thumb, saying, ** This little pig went to market ; " touch 

the fore-finger, saying, "This little pig stayed at home ;" to 

^/le middle-EDger, '* This little pig had roast meat ; " tp the 
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fourth finger, '* This little pig had none ; " to the little finger, 
•• This little pig cries, Wee ! wee ! wee ! I can't find my 
way home.'* 



BUY MY GEESE. 

The little finger is douhled over the second finger ; the 
middle-finger over the fore-finger ; and twisted thus, they all 
rest upon the thumh, You then ask, ** Will you huy my 
geese ? " If they say, ** Yes," suddenly untwist your fingers, 
exclaiming, " Ah, they have all flown away ! '* 



SILVEK SOUND. 



Place the palm of your right hand over your left, and let 
the fingers and thumh of the left hand clasp it gently ; then 
ask, ** What have I got in my hand ? " at the same time 
striking the hack of your left hand against your knee. The 
person asked, will say, ** Silver money ; " for the sound is exactly 
like two pieces of money striking against each other. Then 
open your hand, and show them there is nothing there. 
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BO. raiEPt 
A VERT little girl can amuse her babj-brother or uater by 




this play. It consistB merely in hiding one'a head Tor a moment, 
and then popping it out, singing, " Bo, peep ! " 



CARD H0DSE3, 
The prettiest way of malting these is to put two cards toge- 
ther, touching at the top, and spread at the bottom, like a tent ; 
/J*?e foar of these close to each other i upon the top of all of 
ihem la^ A couple of cards flat, to lorm a ae^ ■floet ; on the 
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floor place three more little tents ; then make another floor of 
cards laid flat ; then put two little tents ; then another floor ; 
then one tent. Here you must stop ; for a new floor will not 
rest on one point. K you can have a whole tahle to yourself, 
you can make a fence all round it, hy making cards stand iu 
and out, resting against each other, like a Virginia fence ; other 
little tents standing ahout may represent bams, summer-houses, 
<S^c. ; and if you have any little wooden dogs, cows, milk-maids, 
&C.9 you can make it look quite like a little farm-house. 



NECKLACES. 

The hard red seed-yessels of the rose, strung upon strong 
thread, make quite a pretty necklace ; children likewise string 
those little round hollow pieces of sea-weed which look like 
heads ; and the feelers of a lobster, cut into small bits. 



HOUSE-KEEPING. 

Little girls are very fond of arranging small furniture in 
such a manner as they see them arranged by older people. A 
small table, with little cups and saucers and plates, with little 
chairs around it, and perhaps dolls in the chairs, is a very pretty 
sight. In the country they often take acorns for cups and 
saucers, and split peach-stones for plates* 
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SCEOOL-EEEFiyQ. 
This is likewise a faTourite amusement wilii little children. 
One acts the part of the Bchoolmi stress, and all the others must 
obey her. Thej read, saj lessons, hring their frork to be fitted, 
are ordered to stand in the comer of the room for whispering, 
Jjc. Sometimes the; vary this play in the followiDg manner : 
The schoolmistress says, " Ah, Mary, you are a nanghty little 
girl, you tell tales out of school." The one addressed, says, 
" Who told you so, ma'am ? " If the schoolmistress says, " My 



Lili !l% 




thumb told me," Uary mast answer, " She knows nothing at 

al/ about A;"j/ flJiesajs, "My fore-finger told me," Mary 

rejiJIeg, "Do not ieliere her ;" it ahft Ba^ft,""^^'n.\iiW6nger 
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told me," Mary says, " Let her prove it ; " if the fourth finger, 
the answer is, '' She is an idle gossip ;" if the little finger, the 
whole school must exclaim, ** Ah ! that lying little finger! *' 
If any one makes a mistake in these replies, the schoolmistress 
orders some droll punishment, that will make the others laugh. 
Care must be taken to order and to do everything with good- 
nature and propriety. 

CAT'S CRADLE. 

A PIECE of thread, or small cord, about three quarters of a 
yard long, is firmly tied together. Two sit opposite each other, 
and by taking it off each other's hands, with different fingers 
and difi^erent motions, they change it into a great number of 
forms, sometimes a cradle, sometimes a cross, a diamond, or a 
spider's web. It is impossible to describe how this is done ; 
but every little girl will find some friend kind enough to teach 
her. 

INTERY, MINTERY. 

A COMPAITT of children all place the fore-fingers of their 
right hands, side by side, upon the knee of the one who is to 
begin the game. This one touches each one by turns, saying, 
**Intery, Mintery, Cutery-com, Apple- seed, and Apple-thorn ; 
Wire, Brier, Limber-lock ; ^ye geese in a flock ; sit and sing 
by a spring, o-u-t and in again." The one whose finger she 
happens to touch when she says, '* In again," must pay any 
forfeit the others please to appoint. Sometimes sYl^ T\wi*& %i^v^ 
and tb^ others bare bard work to catch her. 
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MELON-SEED BIRDa 

Water-melon seeds are strung in the form of a diamond, for 
this purpose ; that is, first one seed, then a row of two seeds, 
then a row of three, then a row of four ; then a row of three 
again, of two, and of one. At one end stick a little feather for 
a tail, and in the other a morsel of wood for a beak. Leave the 
strings three or four inches long at the mouth, tie the strings 
together, and pull them up and down ; thej look veiy much 
like two birds fighting. 



DOLLS. 

The dressing of dolls is a useful as well as a pleasant employ- 
ment for little girls. If they are careful about small gowns, 
caps, and spencers, it will tend to make them ingenious about 
their own dresses, when they are older. I once knew a little 
girl who had twelve dolls : some of them were given her ; but 
the greater part she herself made ft'om rags, and her elder 
sister painted their lips and eyes. She took it into her head 
that she would dress the dolls in the costumes of different 
nations. No one assisted ; but by looking in a book called 
** Manners and Costumes," she dressed them all with great 
taste and propriety. There was the Laplander, wrapped up in 
furs ; the African, with jewels in her nose and on her arm ; 
the Indian, tattooed, with her hair tied tight upon the top of 
ker head ; the French lady, allbo^a aud flounces ; the Turk, 



in spangled robes, with turban and feather, I MBure jou they 
vere «□ extremely pretty Bight. The best thing of all was, 
that the sewing was done with the most perfect neatnesB. 




In &ct rag dolls are not to be despiBed. The Mexicans make 
exqniwte little figures of rag coated over with wax, some 
indeed so perfect, as to approach the sculptor's art. Speci- 
niena of these may be seen at Uontanari's in Charles 819'eet, 
Soho Square, and it would afford our little friends a great 
treat if they could induce their mamas to take them to Bee this 
miniature world of statuettes and dolis, of all Bizes, and repre- 
senting all ages. 

When little girls are alone, dolls may Kena ioi ccfm^WK^. 
They can he act^ded, and advised, and kiuei, Ui&\«>'A^'^ ^ 
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read, and sung to sleep, and BDytbiog else the fftiio; of the 

owner may devise. 



DOLI£' HOUSES. 



Next to the dolls themselves, few playthings aff(vd little 
girls more delight thun a doU'e house. In it they see the 




miniature representation of the house they live in, and by 

observing all the useful and ornamental articles that contrihute 

to the furaUhiag of their fuU-Biied home, they may laam to fit 

'p dolly's abode in a Bnitable mtnnw. N(« Av<:n!id much 
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prefer that only the empty shell of the house, except the 
stoves and fenders, &c,, were given to children in the first 
instance, that they might the hotter exercise their ingentiity in 
furnishing it. First of all, they will think more of a present 
if only completed hy degrees, and each new addition will 
afford far greater delight than were the house at once ready 
to he inhahited. Besides there will he a good many things to 
he done hefore the furniture is hought. Thus you may begin 
hy making your window-curtains for all the rooms that require 
it. We will suppose the doll's house to be divided into six 
rooms, like the annexed woodcut. The two rooms on the 
topmost floor are a bedroom and a nursery, those immediately 
under them the drawing-room and dining-room, and those below 
the kitchen and housekeeper's room, with a press-bed for the 
servant to sleep in. A piece of chintz calico will serve for the 
window-curtains of the nursery. You must of course use the 
same pattern for the windows of one room, though none of 
the bedrooms need be like one another. Any pieces remaining 
of one of your mama's muslin dresses might make nice 
curtains for the best bedroom, provided the pattern were 
neither a check nor a stripe. For the drawing-room try and 
obtain a piece of silk or velvet, say crimson, or light blue, or 
yellow, and for the dining-room, any woollen stuff, either 
green, or drab, or some quiet colour. A little piece of Mnge 
nailed over each curtain, or a piece of the same material as 
the curtain, cut out in festoons, will serve as well as a cQt\3L\s.^« 
The curtains should be nicely bound witli gum^ ot xWawi* ^^^ 
if jroa msif tbem to run on a Jittle rod so aa lo \>^ ditwrcL ^\^^ 
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withdrawn, metal eyelet-holes, such as are used for stays, will 
answer the purpose extremely well. If the house is ready 
papered, well and good ; hut should it not be, you must get 
pieces of real house-paper and paste them on to the wall very 
neatly with paste made of starch. Then you can hang up 
little pictures of your own drawing, or little maps, either in 
the nursery or parlour. Ton can imitate frames by pasting 
gilt paper round the edges of such pictures. You must next 
proceed to carpet the house. Real carpeting would be too 
thick and too coarse on so small a scale, therefore some other 
woollen stuff, such as mousseline de lainet had better be 
employed ; or you may substitute house-paper, which would 
look very well. Attend to the colour of the curtains in 
selecting your carpet ; and if your drawing-room be fitted up 
in blue, for instance, don't choose a green carpet. An oak- 
coloured, or a brown one would be in better taste. 

Next, when you begin to furnish, suppose you first choose 
bedsteads, say a four-post one in the best room, and a French 
bed in the other, not forgetting a cradle for the baby. These 
will furnish more work, as you can make the hangings asd 
the bedding yourself. The pillows of the best bedroom may 
be nicely trimmed with narrow lace. The best plan would be to 
furnish the bedrooms and parlour first, and then attend to the 
kitchen before the drawing-room, as one must eat before any- 
thing. You must now ascertain all the utensils wanted for 
boiling, roasting, frying, and so forth. Cook will, we dare 
sajr, gladHj Bupply the information, and you can find all these 
y/U/e arthlea at the German bazaar m L^xi^Wm ^lace, or at 
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any good toy-shop. At the former we have seen the most exqui- 
nte little chiffonniers, washhand-stands, and secretaires (a sort 
of hureau) imaginahle. One thing we would impress on the 
little purchasers, and that is to attend to the relative proper- 
tion of the things they huy. The size of the house must be 
the standard for the size of the dolls that inhabit it ; and 
these again form the standard for the size of the furniture 
and the implements they use. To make our meaning more 
clear — ^you never see your parents inhabit a house in which 
they reach up to the ceiling, and you would be surprised if 
j^apa drank his coffee in a cup as large as a wash-hand basin, 
or if mama's chest of drawers only reached up to her knee. 
The best inmates for a doll's house are the little jointed 
wooden dolls, which are very cheap, and may be had of all 
sizes. When the whole household, consisting of parents, 
children, and servants, are selected, and have been carefully 
dressed according to their supposed ages and stations, you 
can then distribute them in the different rooms, and supposing 
the furniture to have been chosen in due keeping with their 
sizes, as we have suggested, the doll's house will be a very 
pretty sight, and afford an endless fund of entertainment. 



LADY QUEEN ANNE. 

We will imagine five little girls engaged in this play, and 
their names may be Fanny, Lucy, Mary, EWen, ^.tA^bxi^. 
A ball, or pincusbioD, or something oi t\i© WaJi^Vwivsi^Xi^^^ 
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procured, Faony leaveB the room or hides her face in a oonier. 
that she maj- not see what is going on, while her companions 
range themselTes in a row, each concealing both hands aodor 
lier froclc, or apron. The ball has been given to Ellen, but all 




the others tomt likewise keep their hands nnder corer, as if 
they had it. When all is ready, Fanny is desired to come 
forward, and advancing io front of the row, she addresses any 
ODC she pleases (for instaace, Lucy,) in the following words : — 

" Lady Queen Anne she aiU ia tbe euD, 
As &ir OS ft lit;, aa brown as a bun. 
She sends jon three letters, and pniyB joull read Qne." 
LncT. I cannot read ana unless I read all. 
Fanht. Then praj, Miss Lucy, deliver the bolL 

Zacf^ not being tbe one who baa t\ic \>n.U, Awf^li^a her empty 
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hands ; and Fanny, finding that she has guessed wrong, retires, 
aad comes back agun as soon as she is called. She then 
addresses Ifaijin the same words, "lisdj Queen Anne," ite.; 
hut she is still mistaken, as Marj has not the ball. Next time 
Faun; accosts Ellen, and finds that she is now right ; Ellen 
prodocing the ball from under her apron. Ellen now goes out, 
and Fannj takes her place in the row. Sometimes the real 
holder of the ball happens to be the first person addressed. 



HOW MANY FINGERS, 
n is a very simple play, and can be uadcrstood by children 




of three years old. It ia played by two on.\j. One \«^* V« 
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head in the lap of the other, in such a manner that she can 
see nothing. Her companion claps her several times on the 
hack, holding up one or more fingers, saying, 

** Mingledy, mingledyf clap, clap, 
How many fingers do I hold up 1 " 

She must endeavour to guess. If she guesses three, when 
in reality only two have heen held up, her playmate says, 

" Three you said, and two it was. 
Mingledy, mingledy, olap, clap. 
How many fingers do I hold up ? " {holding up four,) 

She guesses again, and whenever she guesses rightly, it 
hecomes her turn to hold up her fingers, while her companion 
lays her head down and covers her eyes. She who holds up 
her fingers changes the numher every time, sometimes holding 
up hut one, sometimes all the fingers of both hands. The 
thumbs must never be held up. 



MR. POPE AND HIS LADY. 

This may be played by any number. A small waiter of a 
circular shape is provided ; or, if a round waiter is not at hand, 
a little plate will do as well. The waiter is laid on the floor in 
the middle of the room. One of the company goes to it, takes 
it up, and setting it on its edge, gives it a vigorous twirl with 
her thumb and finger, so as to make it spin round, saying as 
sAe taJres the waiter, '* By the leave of Mr. Pope and his lady." 
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If the waiter falls with the wrong side upwards, she is to pay 
a forfeit ; and a forfeit is also required if she forgets to say the 
proper words on taking it up. She then retires, and the next 
in turn advances and spins round the waiter, saying also, " By 
the leaye of Mr. Pope and his lady.'* 



COPENHAGEN. 

First procure a long piece of tape or twine, sufficient to go 
round the whole company, who must stand in a circle, eveiy 
girl holding in each of her hands a^part of the string. The 
last that takes her station holds the two ends of the tape. 
One remains standing in the centre of the circle. She is called 
** the Dane," and she must endeavour to slap the hands of one 
of those who are holding the string, and who must try to elude 
the hlow hy hastily withdrawing her hands. If she is not 
sufficiently alert, and allows them to he slapped, she takes the 
place of the Dane, and forfeits a kiss to her. When in the 
middle of the ring she must try to slap the hands of some one. 



HONEY-POTa 



A LITTLE girl sits half down on the floor, clasping her hands 
together under her knees. Two others, who are older and 
stronger, take her up hy the arms, and carry her toxmii \?cl^ 
room hetween ihem, aajing, " Who'll buy a\iOli©^-^o\.X^' "IV^ 
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hone^-pot mnBt keep her handa tightly clasped together all the 
time, so as to support her knees. If she looseaa them, and 
allows her feet to drop before she has been carried quite round 




the room, she is to pay a forfeit. If the company is large 
several honey-pots may be carried round at once. 



TRACK THE RABBIT. 

The girls form a circle, holding each other's hands. One 

called " the Rabbit," la left out. She runs several times round 

the riu^ on the outside, and taps one of her companions 

oa the shoulder. She that baa rece\yed the tap t^uits the ring, 
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and pursaeB the rabbit (always following exactly in her track), 
the circle again joining hands. The rabbit runs round the ring 
and through it in every direction, passing under the arms of 
those in the circle, who raise them to let her pass, and her 
pursuer follows closely after her. As soon as she catches the 
rabbit, she becomes rabbit herself, and takes her place on 
the outside of the ring. Those in the circle must always assist 
the rabbit in trying to save herself from being caught. 



HOT-BUTTERED BEANS. 

A CARD, a match, a scrap of ribbon, a bit of paper, or some 
other little thing, is the article to be hidden, and Fanny may 
be chosen to begin the play. All the other girls leave the 
room and stay outside the door ; or if it is more convenient 
to remain in the room, they go into a corner and cover their 
eyes, taking care not to peep. Fanny then hides the card, or 
whatever it may be, under the hearthrug, beneath the table- 
cover, behind a window-shutter, or behind the sofa, on the shelf 
of the piano, or in any other place she thinks proper. She then 
summons her playmates by calling out, " Hot buttered beans : 
please to come to supper." The other girls all run and search 
everywhere for the card. If they approach the place where it 
is concealed, Fanny tells them that " they burn," or that 
** they are warm," according to the distance. If they keep far 
from it, she says " they are cold," or •* cool." She tba^t ^vid& 
the card, hides it next time. 
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STIR THE MASH. 

Haye one chair too few, and prohibit sitting on the sofa. If 
seven girls are playing, allow bnt six chairs to remain in the 
room, and place them close to the wall. One of the children 
stands in the middle of the room, holding a stout stick, and the 
others walk round her, saying, " Stir the mash, stir the mash ; " 
and she pretends to stir very hard with the stick, continuing to 
do so for some time. After a while, when no one is expecting 
it, she knocks three times on the floor with the stick, and then 
drops it and joins her playmates, who at this signal all run 
about, and scramble for a seat. Whoever is left without a chair 
is the next to take the stick and stir the mash. 



TWIRL THE TRENCHER. 

A PLATE is laid in the middle of the floor. The leader of the 
play then designates all the girls by numbers, as, One, Two, 
Three, Four, &c., and they must take care to remember their 
numbers. She then desires No. 1 to go and twirl the trencher; 
that is, she must take the plate between her thumb and flnger, 
and give it a hard twirl to set it spinning, at the same time 
calling out for No. 4, or any one she pleases. If No. 4 does 
not instantly run up and catch the plate before it has done 
spinning round, she p&ja a forfeit. \i fthe is sufficiently alert 



to get to it, and Beize it before it falla, she muBt give it a twirl 
and make it spin, calling out for No. 2, or some one cIbq, who 




mtut then endeavour to catch the plate in time, or pa^ a forfeit 
if she fula. 



BREAD AND CHEESK 
Tbis is generallj played by two only. Each ahuta her hands, 
and the cloaed handa are piled upon each other, Lucy's and 
Janee alternately. That ia, Lucy places her right hand on 
the table or on her knee. Then Jane puta her right hand on 
Lncj'a. Kezt Lucy adda her loft hand, e.ud V[\%a SKti«> itwi^- 
fletea tbejaJ* hf puttiag her left hand on tlie Vi'g ot'W's.'i * 
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When the hands are arranged, Lucy (whose hand is undermost) 
asks Jane, *' What have you there ? " Jane replies, '* Bread 
and cheese." Lucy tells her to " eat it up ; " which Jane 
pretends to do by withdrawing her left hand and putting it to 
her mouth, as if eating her bread and cheese. Jane then asks 
Lucy *' What she has there ? *' and Lucy replies in the same 
manner. Lucy then puts the question to Jane, who after 
taking away her right hand, commences the following dialogue, 
while Lucy (till it is over) continues to keep her right hand 
closed and resting on the table. 



Janb. What have you there ] 
LuoT. A chest. 
Jane. What is in it 1 
Lucy. Bread and Cheese. 
Jane. Where is my share ? 
Lucy. The cat has got it. 
Jane. Where is the cat ? 
Lucy. In the woods. 
Jane. Where are the woods ? 
Lucy. Fire has burned them. 
Jane. Where is the fire 1 



Lucy, Water has quenched it. 

Jane. Where is the water ? 

Lucy. The ox has drunk it. 

Jane. Where is the ox ? 

Lucy. Thebutcherhas killed him. 

Jane. Where is the butcher? 

Lucy. Behind the door cracking 
nuts; and whoever speaks the 
first word shall have three 
twitches by the ear and three 
squeezes by the hand. 



They then try which can remain silent the longest. If 
either speaks, the other twitches her ear and squeezes her 
hand three times. If the play is repeated, it is Jane's turn to 
have her hand at the bottom, and to answer the questions. 
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FROG IN THE MIDDLE. 

She that personates the Frog stands in the middle of the 
room, and her companions run round her saying, ** Frog in 
the middle, you can't catch me." Now and then the Frog 
suddenly jumps out, and endeavours to seize on one of her 
playmates, who if caught hecomes Frog, and takes her station 
in the centre. The Frog, when she jumps out of the middle 
must not pursue or run after any one, but must try to catch by 
a sudden spring and grasp. 



THE CHRISTMAS BAG. 

Fill with sugar-plums a large bag of thin white paper, and 
tie a string round the top to keep it fast. Then suspend it to 
the centre of a large door-frame (the folding-door, for instance), 
or to the ceiling, if convenient. Each of the children must be 
blindfolded in turn, and provided with a long stick. They are 
then led within reach of the bag, and directed to try while 
blindfolded to strike the bag with the stick, and are allowed to 
make three attempts ; after which, if unsuccessful, they must 
give place to the next. The play goes on in this manner till 
some one strikes the bag with the stick, so as to tear a hole in 
the paper ; upon which the sugar-plums fall out and are scat- 
tered over the floor, when all the children sctamVA^ i^T Vk^^Tfii* 
For older children there may be a second bag fiW^Si WOclX-s^.^^ 
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books, small pucushioiis, bodkiiiB, beads, ribbon-yards, and 
things of a umilor deacriptioa. 




This amusement may be concluded by one of the family 
bringing ia a bag, wbicb has been secretly filled witb flour, 
and hanging it to the door-frame, as if, like the others, it vas 
stored witb sugar-plums or pretty things. The company must 
not be apprised of its real contents, and must, as before, try 
blindfolded to strike it with tbo stick. When a hole is torn in 
the bag, every one near it will be dusted with the flour. 
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OF WHAT TRADE IS OUR FAVOURITE? 

LuGT goes out while her playmates decide on a trade, Fanny 
having' previously taken her aside and whispered to her, that 
the trade fixed on will he the one mentioned immediately after 
a profession. The other girls are not to know that this is the 
manner in which Lucy will he enuhled to guess. After Lucy 
has retired, they fix on a trade, which may he that of a grocer, 
for instance. When Lucy is called in, Fanny asks her, " Of 
what trade is our favourite ? " 

LuoT. You must question me further. 

Fannt. Is he a silversmith? 

LuoT. No. 

Faitnt. Is he the jeweller across the street 1 

Lucy. No. 

FAmrr. Is he the hookseller at the comer ] 

LuoT. No. 

Fannt. Is he the cabinet-maker in the next street ? 

LuoT. No. 

Fanny. Lb he the doctor that attends your family t ! 

LuoT. No. 

Fannt. Is he the grocer that sells such good tea ? 

LuoT. Yes. 

All. It is a grocer. How could Lucy guess so rightly 1 

The girls are not aware that Lucy knew she must say 
" yes " to Fanny's next question after naming the doctor or 
professional man ; law, physic, and divinity being called pro- 
fessions. 

Marj goes out next, Fanny having first whispered to her 
that she would ask her the right question imm^dLVoA^^ ^\.<^\^ 
mentioning b Uwjer. The trade fixed on {or t\ift lviwi\\.^\^ ^ 
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watchmaker, and Mary of course gaesses rightly after hearing 
a professional man named. 

There is a similar play called Four Legs, in which any word 
may he fixed on, such as hat, shovel, fish, honnet, &c. The 
word which is mentioned immediately hefore the right one^ 
must he something that has four legs ; as, dog, horse, tahle, 
sofa, chair, &c. When, for instance, the guesser having heen 
previously asked a variety of words, hears the question, ^* Is it 
a oat ? " she may safely reply, " Yes,'* to the next question ; 
a cat having four legs. 



THE KING AND HIS TRAIN. 

Two of the tallest girls (who perform the warders, as they 
are called) go into the middle of the room, and each takes a 
name, whispering the name to each other so as not to he heard 
hy the rest. The names may he gold, silver, diamond, pearl, 
rose, lily, tulip, or anything they please. The other children 
then range themselves in procession, each holding with hoth 
hands the skirts of the one directly hefore her. The two 
warders, that stand in the centre of the room, take each other's 
hands, and raise their arms as high as possible, calling out, as 
the procession passes under, 

" Well open the gates as high as the sky, 
And let the king and his train pass by;" 

and trying to catch one of the little girls, by putting their 

Joined arms ^suddenly down, so as to encircle her neck. The 

JittJe girls must trj to avoid ihift \)^ bXqq^vdi^ their heads i^s 
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they pass under the arms. When one is caught, the two war- 
ders ask her in a whisper whether she choses gold or silver, or 
a pearl, or a diamond, according to the names they have taken. 
If she chooses gold, she goes hchind the warder of that name, 
and stands there till the play is over, holding hy her frock. 
Should she choose the other, she goes hehind silver. The 
warders then raise their arms again, holding each other's hands, 
and the rhyme '^ We'll open the gates," &c., is repeated as- 
hefore. The play goes on in this manner till the king and all 
his train are caught, and put hehind one or other of the warders. 
After this, two girls of the next size hecome warders. 

Of those that form the procession the tallest is always king, 
and the others take their places according to height, the smallest 
walking last. 

The procession walks round the warders every time, previous 
to passing under their arms. 



THE HEN AND CHICKENS, 

One of the girls who personates a Fox, takes her seat on the 
floor in the middle of the room. The others, having the eldest 
at the head, form a procession, holding each other's skirts in 
both hands, and walk round the Fox, the foremost girl, who 
performs the Hen, saying, 

" Chickany, chickany, crany crow, 
I went to the well to waeii my toe, 
And when I came back a chicken was doad" 

The nejt girl repeats the same rhyme ; and eo ow^ \I'^ ^a*^ 
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has said it in her turn. Then they all stop near the Fox, and 
the Hen sajs, " What are you doings old Fox ? " 

Fox. Making a fire. Fox. To scald a chicken. 

Hbn. What for ? Hbn. Where will you get it ? 

Fox. To heat some water. Fox. Out of your flock. 
Hbn. For what is the water 1 

At these words the Fox starts up, and the Hen and the 
Chickens disperse and run away in every direction. The Fox 
pursues them, and when she succeeds in catching a Chicken, 
that Chicken hecomes Fox, and seats herself in the middle of 
the room ; while the former Fox takes the place of the Hen at 
the head of the procession of Chickens. 



THE THIMBLK 

The company sit in a row, holding together the palms of 
their hands. Fanny takes a thimhlc, or anything else that is 
small and round, (for instance, a hazel-nut or a nutmeg,) and 
holding it hetween her palms, she goes along the line pretend- 
ing to drop it secretly into their hands, saying to each, " Hold 
fast what I give you." Every one opens herhands, as if she 
was receiving the thimhle, and closes them again immediately. 
Of course the thimhle is only in reality deposited with one. 
For instance, Fanny leaves it in the hands of Lucy. 

After Fanny has in this manner gone all along the row, she 

reiurna to the head, and asks Mary, who is seated there, to 

Svess who baa the tZiimble. Mary gu^^ft^ Jwift^ who opens 
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her hands and shows that she has it not. They all guess in 
torn. Susan happens to guess Lucy ; and this heing right, 
Lucy displays the thimhie and gives it to Susan. It is then 
Susan's turn to take the thimble and go along the row with it. 
Sometimes when this is played a forfeit is required from 
every one that guesses wrong, and therefore a great number of 
forfeits are speedily collected. 



THE TEN FINE BIRDS. 

The company sit in a circle, and the play begins by one of 
the girls saying, ** A good fat hen ; *' this is repeated by the 
whole circle in turn, but only one must speak at a time. 
When all have said ** A good fat hen," the leader of the play 
begins again and gives out ** Two ducks and a good fat hen : " 
which is also repeated separately by the whole company. 

The next is, '* Three squawking wild geese, two ducks^ and 
a good fat hen." After this has gone round as before, the 
leader says, *'Four plump partridges, three squawking wild 
geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." This having been 
repeated by all, the next that is given out is, " Five pouting 
pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking wild geese, 
two ducks, and a good fat hen." Afterwards, *' Six long- 
legged cranes, five pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, 
three squawking wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." 
Next, •* Seven green parrots, six long-leggeA ctwi^%,%.^^^wl^ 
ing pigeons, /oar plump partridges, three acjaa^Vm^ V^'^^ ^<fc^^^i 
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two ducks, and a good fat hen.'* Next, ** Eight screeching 
owls, seven green parrots, six long-legged cranes, five pouting 
pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking wild geese, 
two ducks, and a good fat hen." Next, "Nine ugly turkey- 
buzzards, eight screeching owls, seven green parrots, six long- 
legged cranes, five poutiog pigeons, four plump partridges, 
three squawking wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." 
Lastly, *' Ten bald eagles, nine ugly turkey-buzzards, eight 
screeching owls, seven green parrots, «ix long-legged cranes, 
five pouting pigeons, four plump partridges, three squawking 
wild geese, two ducks, and a good fat hen." 

All this must go round the whole company every time, and 
be repeated separately by each. If any one hesitates, or leaves 
out anything, or makes a mistake, she must pay a forfeit. 

The House that Jack built (which is well known to all 
children) may be converted into a similar play ; each of the 
company first repeating separately, ** This is the House that 
Jack built ; " and so on, till they have got through the whole, 
adding more every time it goes round, and paying a forfeit for 
every omission or error. 



KING AND QUEEN. 

The company sit in two rows, facing each other. There 

must be an even number, as six, eight, ten, or twelve. One 

ronr personates a range of gentlemen with a king sitting at 

^^e end. The opposite row is to cotlsa^I ol \a.^\«^> %\v<a at the 
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head being queen. The king numbers all the gentlemen, 1,2,3, 
&c., and they must remember their numbers. The queen 
numbers the ladies, but all their numbers must be different 
from those of the gentlemen. For instance, if the gentlemen 
are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, the ladies must be 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 

When all is arranged, the king and queen each call out a 
number* If the king calls No. 2, he who bears that title must 
start up and run all round the company. The queen must at 
the same time call out one of her ladies ; for instance. No. 8, 
and the lady must pursue the gentleman all round. If she 
catches him before he gets to the king, he pays a forfeit. 
They then resume their seats, and it is the queen s turn to call 
first. She may call No. 10, and the king No. 4. The gentle- 
man now pursues the lady, and if he catches her before she 
gets to the queen, she pays a forfeit. 

Sometimes in this play, all the odd numbers, as 1, 3, 5, 7, 
are allotted to the gentlemen, and the cren numbers, 2, 4, 6, 
8, are given to the ladies. 



THE DUTCH DOLL. 

All the company go out of the room, except two who are well 
acquainted with the play ; the others had better be ignorant of 
it. We will suppose that Fanny and Lucy are left together 
to prepare the doll, which doll is to be performed by Fanny. 
For this purpose she lies at full length under a t&U^ ^^^^^^ 
with a deep cloth, or that has large leayeaieft^eaSixi^TiKwSv^^^ 
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the floor. Her face miut be downwards. Lucj, having pre- 
vioasly procured the necessary articles, dresses Fanny's feet 
with a frock or petticoat, adding a cloak or shawl, and an old 
bonnet or head, pinning and tying on the things so as to look 
something like a large and very dowdy doll. The company are 
then called in, and if they have not seen a Dutch doll before, 
are at a loss to conceive what it can be. Before they come in, 
Fanny must raise her feet, so that the doll appears to stand 
upright ; and as soon as they enter she must begin to kick her 
feet up and down, and shuffle them about in such a way as to 
make the doll seem to dance and jump and bow, and play all 
sorts of antics, frequently seeming to knock her forehead against 
the floor. If the doll is well performed, it is very laughable, 
and if Fanny takes care to be well concealed under the 
table, no one unacquainted with the play can guess that it is 
set in motion by her feet. She must be sure to lie on her face. 
K a boy is in company, he should be made to personate 
the doll. 



FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 

One leaves the room while the others fix on a trade, which 
when she returns, they must all endeavour to represent by their 
actions, so that she can guess for what they intend themselves. 
When she guesses, the next in size or age goes out, and her 
eompamooB try something else. If, on coming in, she finds all 
■berplaj-matea wJtb cbairB turned down,^\i\ci\il\ve^ ijush before 



wrehiefB with ttiA», 



V if ihej an tmtag akam AcecWb^ 
M if MJiBf, kn, ikc ngk^ j^htti 




them to be bimera. If thej are nltliig ra low Kala'«a4 
mending their shoea, ihe knvwa them to be e«bblen, or if,thej 
ire seated on the bibles cnwa-l^^ed, and lewiag, thej ar« 
meant for taOors. Thej maj pretend to be aawing and planing 
Jke carpcDtera, haDunering iron on anrila, or dweiiig boraea 
ike blackBmitha, apreading mortar with trowria, and eUmUng 
adder* like bricklajera building a home. Ice. Tbtj maj, if 
Jiej chooae, all woHc at different parta of the aame trade, 
irorided always that ererj one is a fanner, a cobbler, a tailor, 
)r whaterer trade thej have ehoaen for the wluAe. 
Ingenioii* ehSdrea maj nuke this pl&y very soiWKn^ 
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BALLOOKBALL. 

The inTentioa of caootchooe balls is a real benefit to cbildren, 
as thej nm no risk of h&ng bort eren if tbe ball strikes them 
on the bead. Balloon Ball conusts of keeping up a yerj large- 
sized ball bj beating it with the hand, or with a battledore if 
preferred. If played in a room, a circle should be chalked on 
the floor, bejond which no one most pitch the ball under pain 
of a forfeit. If played out of doors a still larger circle can be 
traced in the ground. 



STOOL-BALL. 

This is an old Saxon game, finrmerly played by ladies, and 
there is no reason why it should not be leriYed for the amuse- 
ment of the little girls of our day. A stool is set upon the 
ground. One of the players stands before it, while another 
throws a ball from a distance, aiming at the stool. The 
former tries to prevent the stool being hit, by warding off 
the ball with her hand, reckoning one for the game at every 
stroke of the ball. Should it be missed by the hand, and the 
stool be touched, then the players change places. Or if the 
girl who throws the ball can catch and retain it when thrown 
back, they also change places. The conqueror is she who 
strikes the ball most times before it touches the stool. 
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ANOTHER VARIETY. 

Another variety of Stool-Ball, for which we are equally in- 
debted to Strutt's interesting work on the games of our fore- 
fathers, runs thus : A number of stools are to be set in a 
circle, at a dbtance from each other. Each stool is occupied 
by a player. When the ball is struck by the hand, every one 
must alter his place, running in succession from stool to stool ; 
and if he who threw the ball can regain it in time to strike one 
of the players, before he reaches the stool to which he is 
running, he takes his place, and the person touched must 
throw the ball till he can in like manner return to the circle. 



THE BELLS OF LONDON. 

This should be played in a field, or in some place where 
there is no danger of being hurt by falling. 

The two tallest of the company join their hands, and raise 
them high above theii* heads, while the others (each holding 
the skirt of the one before her) walk under in procession, as in 
the King and his Train. The two, that are holding up their 
hands, sing the foUowing rhymes :— 

" Oranges and lemons, Say the bells of Old Bailey ; 

Say the bells of St. Clement's ; When I grow rich, 

Brickdust and tiles. Say the bells of Shoreditch ; 

Say the bells of St. Giles' ; When will that be ? 

You owe me five farthings^ Say the bella oi ^W^n^^j \ 

Sgr the helhf of St Martin's ; I do not kno^, 

fFien wiUjou pay me 1 Says the great \)^W ol^Bo^ ^ 
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At the last line, they suddenly lower their armSj and endea- 
vour to catch one of those that are pasfsing under. Having 
each previously fixed on a name (for instance, one Nutmeg, 
the other. Cinnamon), they ask their captive which she chooses, 
Nutmeg or Cinnamon. Accordingly as she answers, she is put 
hehind one or the other. When all have been caught and 
placed behind, those at each end join hands, so as to encircle 
the two in the middle ; and they must wind round them till 
they get closer and closer. The rhyme *' Oranges and lemons, 
&c., is then repeated ; and at the words> *' Great bell of Bow, 
those in the centre must give a sudden push and extricate 
themselves by throwing down all the rest. 



1* 



THE PRUSSIAN EXERCISE. 

All the children kneel down in a row, except one who per- 
sonates the captain, and who ought to be a smart girl and well 
acquainted with the play, which is more diverting when all the 
others are ignorant of it, except the one at the head of the 
line. If the corporal, as this one is called, does not know the 
play, the captain must take her aside and inform her of the 
manner of concluding it. 

When all are ready, the captain stands in front of the line 
and gives the word of command, telling them always to do 
something that has a diverting or ludicrous effect when done by 
tlie whole comp&nj at the same moment. For instance : the 
m gives the word to cough, an^ l\ie^ xa»st all cough as 




loudl; u possible. The; maj be ordered to pull their own 
hur ; to pull iHuai own noses ; to slap their own cheeks ; to cUp 




their hands together ; to Uugb ; to wink their eyes ; or do any 
other ridicnlous thing. All, however, must be done at once, 
and hj the whole line, the corporal setting the eiample. 

Finallj, the captain orders them to " Fresont." Each then 
projects forward one arm, holding it out straight before her. 
The next command is to'Tire." Upon which the corporal 
gives her neit neighbour a sudden push which causes her to 
fall agunst the next, and in this manner the whole Une is 
thrown down rideways, one tumbling on another. 

This is rather a boisterous pla^, bat il GB.u\Am«)^%'^«t^ 
langfaahle ; and there aged he no fcOT of the Q^l&&x«a. %«Mu<»% 
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lii^^ ^ fWUing, if they play on the grass, or in a hay-field, or if 
VW^ i9k^^ the precaution of laying cushions, pillows, or some- 
^¥it^^ *^ At the end of the line, to receive the one that falls 
^sk^ \ she heing in the most danger. 

There are few of these diversions that will not end in hurts 
^^^A disasters if played rudely and mischierously. But if con- 
vt\^ted with proper discretion, no ohjection need he made to 



DRESSING THE LADY. 

First decide that a certain colour shall not he mentioned, 
under penalty of a forfeit ; for instance, you may interdict 
either green, hlue, yellow, or pink. One asks, ** How shall 
my lady he dressed for the hall ? " Each in turn proposes an 
article of dress ; if any one mentions the forhidden colour, she 
must pay a forfeit. When the dress of the lady is completed, 
the pawns or forfeits must he sold. Sometimes two colours are 
prohihited. 

EXAMPLE. 

Fanny. What colour shall we avoid xnentioniDg ? 

Lucy. Black. 

Fanny. Let us forbid white also. We shall collect the more forfeits 
If two colours are excluded. Therefore let no one mention either black 
or white. How shall my lady be dressed for the ball ? 

Lucy. She shall have a yellow silk frock. 

Mary. With green satin trimming. 
Ltdia, Pearl necklace and bracelets. 
Si;8AM. fF&itosBtin shoes. 
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Fahnt. Ah ! a forfeit already. You should not haye said white 
satin. 

Susan. Oh I why did not I think of hUick satin shoes. 

Fanht. That wonld have been as bad. You forget that black is 
prohibited as well as white. 

Susan. Well, take these scissors as a forfeit. Come, let the play go on. 

Janje. My lady shall have a blue gauze scar£ 

Anhb. Pink ribbon to loop up her sleeves. 

Ellen. White kid gloves. Long gloves. 

Fannt. WkUeVid, A forfeit again. 

Ellen. But nobody wears coloured gloves at a ball. 

Fannt. Then you need not have mentioned the gloves. 

Ellen. This card will do for a forfeit 

TuApitT^ My lady shall have scarlet flowers in her hair. 

Fanny. What a variety of colours 1 She will look like a great bunch 
of flowers. 

Catherine. A purple velvet reticule. 

BosA. A black velvet belt. 

Fannt. Black velvet — Uack—A forfeit, Kosa. 

Rosa. But no other velvet would look so well for a belt as black. 

Fannt. No matter : you should have said something else. Where is' 
youp forfeit ? 

Rosa. Take this thimble. 

Fannt. Well, I believe my lady is sufficiently dressed ; so, Lucy, the 
play may go round again, and you may dress yours. 

LucT. This time the forbidden colours shall be blue and green. So- 
** How shall my lady be dressed for the ball ? " 



THE THRONE OF COMPLIMENTS. 

The girls take it in turn to be the Lady Fair, beginning with 
the tallesty who takes her seat on a chair at the upper end of 
the room. The others ail remain at the lower end in «» xq^ ^ 
except one who Btanda in the middle o{ the a^^xXmftTi^ %xl^ *^^ 
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called the Judge. When all are ready, erery one makes a low 
courtesy to the Lady, and the Judge says : — 

" The Lady Fair sits like a queen on her throne ; 
Qiye her your praises, and let her alone." 

Each of the girls in turn goes up to the Judge, and whispers 
something in praise of the Lady, taking care to rememher what 
it is. When the compliments have all heen paid, the Judge 
repeats them aloud, one at a time, and the Lady Fair endea- 
Tours to guess the author of each compliment, and the Judge 
tells her whether she is right or wrong. Whenever the Lady 
guesses wrong, she pays a forfeit, all of which she is to redeem 
hefore another takes the throne. The most accurate way of 
recollecting the compliments is for the Judge to have a slate, 
and write them all down, as she hears them. 

EXAMPLE. 

Lucy. Fanny, you are the tallest, so you must be our first Lady Fair; 
and, as I am the next in height, I will be Judge. Come, girls, range 
yourselves in a row at the bottom of the room, while I stand in the middle 
with my slate, and Fanny takes her seat at the upper end. Are you all 
ready[? Then let us make our courtesies. {They covrtesy to Fanny,) 

** The Lady Fair sits like a queen on her throne ; 
Qive her your praises, and let her alone.'' 

(7%e girU go up one at a time to Lucy, and whisper to her aomething in 
compliment to Fanny, which the Judge writes down on her slate.) 

Well, have you all paid your compliments ? Then I will read them 
to the Lady Fair. (She reads,) 

/Somebody says that the Lady Fair is very good-tempered. 
' Fannt. 22rai was Susan. 
' Luor, No; itw^alkj^SA. So, atoti«l\iiIomlWtt^»A.l%h^^. 
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Fahnt. As the forfeits will be all mine, and as I expect to have 
many, I will give for each forfeit a flower from this nosegay. So here 
is a rose-bad. Now go on. 

LuoT. Some one said, the Lady Fair has very bright eyes. 

Faknt. That was Jane. 

LucT. No ! it was IsabeL So, another forfeit. Some one says, the 
Lady Fair has beautiful ringlets. 

FAinrr. That was Catherine. 

LuoT. Tea, it imu Catherine. Some one says, the Lady Fair sings 
Tery welL 

FAimT. Bosa said that 
. LuoT. No ! Susan said it. So, a forfeit. Somebody says, the Lady 
Fair dances gracefully. 

Fahnt. l^at was Mary. 

LuoT. No ! it was Ellen. A forfeit again. Some one said, the Lady 
Fair always minds her stops when she reads aloud. 

Faknt. That must be Jane. 

LuoT. No ! it was Rosa. So, a forfeit again. Somebody said, the 
Lady Tair takes short stitches when she sews. 

Favnt. Anne must have said that 

LucT. You are right this time ; it was Anne. Some one said, the 
Lady Fair is clever at all sorts of plays. 

Fannt. That was Mary. 

LucT. No; it was myself. Thatisthe compliment that I have written 
At the close of the list. But, as you guessed wrong, one more forfeit. 
Tou have now six forfeits to redeem. When that is done, I shall have 
the honour of being Lady Fair, and Susan will perform the Judge. 



THE APPRENTICE. 

She that begins the play says, that she apprenticed her son 
to a tailor, shoemaker, grocer, or any other mechanic or trades- 
man, and she mentions the initial letters only of the first 
article he made or sold. The other girls eiideBkNOxn \iQ ^•^^^ 
her meaoiff^. If all we unable to diacoYet it, wdA ^ct^i^t^ 
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give it op, she agmin apprraticeB her son. Whoerer guesses 
rightly, takes her torn. This ean he plajed hy two only, or by 
any number. 



i 



FAmrr. I apprentieed my son to a grocer, and the first thing he sold 

a 

Mart. Coffoe — ooflfee — 

Fjlknt. No : I did not mean ooffoe. 

Jaks. Chocolate. 

Fankt. Right. Now it is your tnni. 

Jaks. I apprenticed my eon to a oonfSeotioner, and the fint things he 
Bold were M. R. 

LucT. Oh ! MuBcadel Raisins — Muscadel Raisins. Well, I also appren- 
tioed my son to a confectioner, and the first things he sold were B. A. 

AxL. B, A. We never can guess B. A. 

Lucy. Try. 

Ellen. Oh ! Burnt Almonds. I apprenticed my son to a cake-baker, 
and the first things he made were G. N. 

Lucy. Q. N. What can G. N. be f (TVy oU ponder awkUe and at 
last agree to give it up.) 

Ellen. Gingerbread-nuts. 

Mary. Oh ! why did I not think of them, when I like them so much ? 
You again, Ellen. 

Ellen. I apprenticed my son to a gardener, and the first root he 
planted was a T. 

Mary. A tulip. 

Ellen. Yes, a tulip. 

Mary. I apprenticed my son to an ironmonger, and the first thing 
he sold was a F. P. 

Jane. A frying-pan. I apprenticed my son to a cabinet-maker, and 
the first thing he made was a C. T. 

Fanny. A centre-table. I apprenticed my son to a stationer, and 
the first thing he sold was S. W. 

Ellen. Sealing-wax. I apprenticed my son to a stationer, and the 
Av^ thing he sold was an A. 
Mart. An A — on A. I give it up. 
•All. (J/ier apautt) We all gi^e it nip. 
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Ellbk. An almanack. 

Mabt. I thought only bookaellen sold almanacks 
Ellbn. And stationen alao. When I go into a shop I always look 
round attentively, and tiy to lemembflr ereiy thing I see there. 



THE TRAVELLER. 

Oke personates the Trayeller, others take the names of Land- 
lord, Landlady, Chambermaid, Waiter, Ostler, and Boot- 
cleaner, and the rest are denominated Horse, Saddle, Bridle, 
Oats, Boots, Slippers, Supper, Candle, Bed, &c. ; all the names 
having reference to an inn or tarem, and to the probable wants 
of a traveller. 

When all the others are seated round the room, the Traveller 
;omes in, and says, " Landlady, can I have sapper and a bed 
\ere to-night ? " Upon this. Landlady, Supper, and Bed, all 
tart up together. The Traveller may then say, ** Landlord, 
want a bottle of wine and the newspaper. " If any are named 
^ine and Newspaper, they must start up with the Landlord, 
le Traveller then calls the ostler to take the saddle and 
die off his horse, and feed him with oats. Upon which Ostler, 
rse. Saddle, Bridle, and Oats all start up as soon as they 
r their names. The Traveller then desires the waiter to bring 
his supper, and then Waiter and Supper respond. Lastly, 
alls the chambermaid to bring him a candle, and the boot- 
to bring him slippers and take his booU ; wy^h -^Vvc^cw^ 
ubermaiJr Candle, Boot-boj, Slippera, and 'Bool'^ «5\ xvbfc. 
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If any one omits getting up, when Jier name is mentioned by 
the Traveller, she pays a forfeit 

With a smart Traveller, this play may be made very amus- 
ing. Anything may be said that brings in the names of the 
company. 



CHITTERBOB. 



The company are to sit in a row, and the following is to be 

repeated by each in turn, without the slightest variation or 

mistake. 

There was a man and his name was Cob, 
He had a wife and her name was Mob. 
He had a dog and his name was Bob, 
She had a cat and her name was Chitterbob. 

'* Bob," says Cob; 

"Chitterbob," says Mob. 
Bob was Cob's dog ; 
Mob's cat was Chitterbob. 

Cob, Mob, Bob, and Chitterbob. 

If, in reciting the above lines, any mistake is made, how- 
ever slight, the delinquent is to have a long piece of paper 
twisted into her front hair in such a manner as to stand out 
and resemble a horn. If the play goes round several times, it 
is probable that most of the players will have three or four 
horns on their heads. 

Some paper should be previously prepared. 
These horns answer the same purpose as pawns or forfeits, 
^od are to be taken off one by oii^^\ieiiT^^'fe^\aftd« The pawn- 
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seller is as usual to be blindfolded, and the crier of the pawns 
is to touch one of the horns, and say, '* How shall this lady get 
rid of her horn ? " The pawn-seller then proposes one of the 
customary methods. 



WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE? 

The company having taken their places, the one at the head 
of the row thinks of a word ; for instance, the sun, the river, 
a bonnet, a frock, and asks the others ** what her thought is 
like ? '' The first reply is made by the one next to the thinker, 
and so on till each has in turn given an answer. As none of 
them know the thought, the reply is of course always at ran- 
dom, and may be ** like a pin,'* "like a glove,'* "like the 
wind," &c. The thinker must remember by whom each 
answer was given ; and when all have made their replies, she 
proclaims her thought, and each must give her reason why her 
answer resembles the thought. Whoever is unable to find a 
reason must pay a forfeit. Afterwards it is the turn of the 
one next to the head to have a thought. 

EXAMPLE. 

Mabia. jTulia, what is my thought like ? 
JoLiA. LikeralD. 
Maria. Louisa, what do you say 1 
Louisa. Like a flower. 
Mabia. Well, Charlotte? 
Chablottb. Like a belL 
Mabia. Sophia, you are next ! 
SOPSLA Lute Ml owl 
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Maria. Come, Helen? 

Helen. Like a star. 

Maria. And now, Emily ? 

}ilMiLT. Like a cheese. 

Maria. Rain — a flower — a bell — an owl — a star — a cheese. 

Julia. I cannot imagine what thought can be like all these things. 

Maria. My thought was the moon. Julia why is the moon like 
rain? 

Julia. Because it raises the rivers. You know the moon acting on 
the waters, causes the tide to rise, and that the waters will rise alsH> 
when swelled by the rain. Do not you recollect reading the other day 
in the newspaper, an account of a great flood that overflowed the banks 
of a river, and carried trees and cattle away with it 1 

Maria. Oh ! yes ; your explanation is very satisfeictory. And now, 
Louisa, why is the moon like a flower? 

Louisa. Because there is every day some change in it. 

Maria. Charlotte, why is the moon like a bell? 

Charlotte. A bell — a bell — I am sure I can never find any resem- 
blance between the moon and a bell. I know not what to say. I give 
it up. 

Maria. Then you must pay a forfeit. 

Charlotte. Here, take my handkerchief. 

Maria. Sophia, why is the moon like an owl ? 

Sophia. Oh ! that is easy enough. Because it does not appear in 
day-light. 

Maria. Helen, why is the moon like a star? 

Helen. Because it shines only at night. That compariaon is very 
easy also. 

Maria. And now, Emily, why is the moon like a cheese ? 

Charlotte. I suppose she will say, because it is in the shape 
of one. 

Emily. No, I will not ; for a cheese is circular, but not globular. 
It is flat on both sides, and the moon is round like a balL 

Charlotte. Well, I have seen little Dutch cheeses that are as round 
as balls. 

Emily. Pho — I will try to say something better than that. (She 
pauses.) 

Maria. Come, Emily, have you done considering ? 
•Emily. The moon is like a cheese, "becawae it. is largest in the east. 
^a^ is, the moon looka largest wb.en nain^Vii^ft «M^ftTa. ^'85\i ^the 
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sky, and the largest cheeses are made in the eastern part of the 
kingdom. 

Mabta. That's a yery far-fetched explanation. However, well accept 
it Julia, it is now your turn to have a thought. 

Julia. {After a mwMnait of medteo^um.) WeU then, Maria, what is my 
thought like ] 

Mabia. Like an amiable woman. 

Julia. You are next, Louisa ? 

Louisa. Like a large plum-cake. 

Julia. What is my thought like, Charlotte \ 

Chablottb. Like sand. 

Julia. What is it like, Sophia? 

Sophia. Like a rose. 

Julia. Well, Helen ? 

Helen. Like dancing. 

Julia. And now Emily, what is my thought like ? 

Emily. Like a lion. 

Julia. My thought is a rose. 

HoPHiA. Ah ! a rose. How strange. 

Julia. I have now to learn why a rose is like an amiable woman, 
large plum-cake, sand, dancing, and a lion. Maria, what do you say 1 

Mabia. The rose is like an amiable woman, because her sweetness 
remains long after her beauty has faded. 

Julia. Louisa, why is a rose like a large plum-cake? 

Louisa. Ah ! I am very much puzzled. Because roses and plum- 
cakes are indispensable at evening parties. I can think of nothing 
better. 

Julia. Well, CSharlotte, why is a rose like sand ? 

Chablottb. Because it is easily scattered by the wind. 

Julia. Sophia, your comparison happened accidentally to be the 
same as my thought — a thing that very rarely occurs. However, when 
it does, the penalty is a forfeit. 

Sophia. Do not call it the pemUty ; for my having chanced unwit- 
tingly to fix upon a rose, as you did, is a misfortune, and not a fault. 
However, take my fan as a forfeit. 

Julia. Helen, why is a rose like dancing? 

Helen. Because it is only becoming to young people. 

Julia. And why, Emily, is a rose like a lion ? 

EmLT. Because it is one of the emblems of Eiig\a3i<5u 
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THE LAWYER. 

This must be played by an odd number, as seven, nine, 
eleven, tbirteen, that there may be one to personate the lawyer 
after all the others have arranged themselves in pairs. 

The company must seat themselves in two rows, facing each 
other, each girl taking for a partner the one opposite. She 
that performs the lawyer walks slowly between the lines, 
addressing a question to whichever she pleases. This question 
must not be answered by the one to whom it is addressed, but 
the reply must be made by her partner. If she inadvertently 
answers for herself, she must pay a forfeit ; so also must her 
partner, if she forgets or neglects to answer for her companion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Maria. Now let us arrange the chairs in two rown, that you may 
all take your seats facmg each other. Julia, you shall be Harriet's 
partner; Louisa shall be Charlotte's; Helen shall be Emily's; and 
Matilda be Eliza's : — I will be the lawyer and ask the questions. Each 
must remember that she is not to reply herself, but she is to let her 
partner answer for her. 

(They seat themsdvea in two rows, Maria goes to the head of the line 
amd stands first between Julia and HanHet) 

Maria. Julia, do you go into the country to-morrow 1 
Harribt. No ; she does not go till Thursday. 
Maria.. Louisa, is your new work-box of velvet or morocco ? 
Charlotte. Her new box is of beautiful painted velvet. 
Maria. Helen, have you begun to learn French 1 
Emily. Tes, she began last week. 
Maria. Matilda, haa your cut finger got well ? 
JEli^a, Not quite. 
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Maria. Eliea, what ib your last new bookl 
Eliza. Parley's Tales. 

Maria. Ah ! a forfeit. You should have waited till Matilda replied 
for you. 

Eliza. There, there, you may take my glove. 

Maria. Eliza, which of Parley's Tales do you like besti 

Matilda. That about the Tiger attacking the Horse. 

EuzA. This time I was on my guard not to answer. 

Maria. Emily, is not your frock too tight ? 

Hblbn. No, quite the contrary. 

Maria. Louisa, which do you prefer — Naples-biscuit or sponge-cake? 

Louisa* Sponge-cake, certainly. 

Maria. A forfeit ! a forfeit ! you should not answer for yourself. 

Louisa. Here is my sash. {TaJsing it off.) 

Maria. Harriet, did you ever before play at the Lawyer 1 

Julia. Tes, frequently. 



THE ELEMENTS. 



A handkerchief is pinned up into the shape of a round ball. 
The girls sit in a circle. She that is to begin the play takes 
the ball and throws it to one of her companions, calling out 
either " earth," ** air," or "water;" fire being omitted, as 
that element has no inhabitants. The girl to whom the ball is 
directed must, on catching it, reply by giving the name of an 
animal proper to the element that has just been mentioned. If 
the word is ** air,'* the answer must be ** eagle," ** vulture," 
" hawk," or any other bird. If the word is •* water," the reply 
maj be "whale," " shark," "porpoise." If the element is 
" earth," the answer must be the name of a beast, as " lion,** 
" tiger, " bear," &c. If she that is addresBed d^% wq\» \«s^^ 
promptly, or makes a miatake and names & \m^. ^V«a ^^ 
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should have mentioned a beut; she it to paj a forfeit. Tb 




one that receives the hall then throws it to another, calling oi 
one of the elements ; and so the play goes round. 



Maria. {Thrmnng the hail to Bdm.) Earth ) 
Helen. F&nther. I^She OiTOvt tiu ball to Zouua.) Air t 
LouiEU. Woodpeoker. (Sht thriym it to Julia.) Water ! 
Julia. Barbal. (.Throat it to So^ia.) Water! 
Sophia. {Starting.) Oh 1 whsl am I thinking of ^ TuAey — turiBy- 
Maeia. Eb, ha, ha t Do tiirkejB live in the water! 
SOFKU. Oh I no. I maant turtle. However I see I am too lal 
Hera ia this pencil ai a forfeit. [Sht thTowi the bali to 3fana.)*Barth ! 

Haria. BaSiXo. {Thromng the haJi to Bixrriet.) Air I 
MiJiRiwT. Mocking-bird. (Tkroioa tht ho^l to Emily.) Water I 
fgfa^. Tarbot (TIlrowMij) (he bdU to OuM^ti^ t>:n\ 
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Chablottk. Dack. 

Helen. Now, Charlotte, that does not seem exactly right. A duck 
is a bird^ to be sore^ but does it ever fly in the air ? Earth is its proper 
abode. 

Chablottb. You are very particular. Do not wild-ducks fly in the 
air % And very high too, and in latge flocks. 

Helen. Then you should have said ''wild-duck." 

EioLT. And dueks also swim in the water. 

Marta. Well, I believe we must admit the word ** duck," as a suffi- 
ciently good answer, whether the word be earth, air, or water ; ducks 
being found in all those three elements. 

Helen. But always say " toUd-dvLck" if the word is " air." 



THE SECRET WORD. 

One of tbe company leaves the room, and the others fix on a 
word ; such as " like," " care," '* sight," ** leave," " hear," 
&c», which is to be introduced into all their answers to the 
questions she must put to them on her return. When the word 
is decided on, she is called in, and asks a question of each in 
turn. In replying, every one must contrive to use the secret 
word, without laying any emphasis or making it conspicuous. 
If the questioner remarks the frequent recurrence of the same 
word in the answers, she will easily be able to guess what it is. 
The one, from whose reply she has made the final discovery, 
then in her turn leaves the room while the next word is fixed on, 
and, on her return, becomes the questioner. 

EXAMPLE. 

Mabia. Do you go out, Emily, (Emily Uamti the rowa^) "^o^ ^V^ 
nhaUhe tAo wordt 
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Helen. "Fear," or "love.** 

Julia. Will not those words be too conspicaous % Let us try '' like." 

All. •* Lake— like "—let it be •' like." Come in Emily. 

Emily. (Returning.) Maria, do you not think the weather is yery 
warm this evening ? 

Mabia. Not warmer than I like it. 

Emilt. Julia, are you fond of water-melon ? 

Julia. No— I like canteloup better. 

EiOLT. Helen, have you read Wright's Scenes in Wales 1 

Helen. Tea, and I do not like it so well as his Scenes in Ireland. 

Emily. Matilda, were you up early this morning ? 

Matilda. Very early — I always like to rise with the lark. 

Emily. Harriet, did you make that reticule yourself? 

Harriet. I did. I like to make reticules, pincushions, needle-books, 
emery -bags, and everything of the sort. 

Emily. "Like "—I have guessed it. "Like** is the word. 

Harriet. So it is. Now I will go out. (^SAe goea,) 

Charlotte. " Saw *' — let ** saw *' be the word. 
J Maria. Very welL Come in, Harriet. (Harriet comes in.) 

Harriet. Maria, when did you see Clara Simmons? 

Maria. I saw her the day before yesterday, when I was walking with 
Julia. 

Harriet. Julia, was Clara Simmons quite well ? 

Julia. Quite ; I never saw her look better. 

Harriet. Louisa, are you not very much pleased with your hand-* 
some new drawing-box ? 

Louisa. Very much. But I saw one in a shop yesterday that was 
still mure complete than mine. 

Harriet. Charlotte, are you acquainted with Laura Morton ? 

Charlotte. I saw her once at a private ball, but have no acquaint- 
ance with her. 

Harriet. Emily, do not you think the new table in your honeysuckle 
arbour is quite too high. 

Emily. Yes ; but the carpenter is coming to-morrow to saw off a 
piece from each leg, and then it will be a proper height. 

Harriet. " Saw *'— " saw " is the word. 

Maria. Ha, ha, ha ! Emily, you had better not have used the word 
jai^r in that aenae. You see, Harriet guessed it immediately. 
Emilt. No matter, I have not the least objection to going out 
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MANY WORDS IN ONE. 

One of the company having left the room, the others fix on 
a word for her to guess. The word may he ** Cake." She is 
called in, and stops hefore the first one in the row, who says 
•• Cap." She goes to the next, who says '* Apple ; " the third 
says ** Kettle," and the fourth says '* 'Egg ; " each taking care 
to mention a word whose first letter is one that is found in the 
word *'Cake," and to say them in regular order. The guesser 
having heard all these words, pauses to think over their initial 
letters, and finds that, when put together, they are, C,A,K,E, 
and compose the word '' Cake," which she immediately pro- 
nounces ; and it is then the turn of the one at the head of the 
row to go out while a word is proposed. If most of the com- 
pany are unacquainted with the play, the one at the head need 
not explain at first the manner in which the word is guessed ; 
hut she had hotter tell her companions heforehand what words 
they are to say when the guesser comes in, and then they will 
all he surprised at her guessing, not thinking that it is from 
putting together the initial letters. 

EXAMPLE. 

Maria. Julia, you know this play, so you had better be the first to 
go out. {Julia leawea the room.) Now we will fix on the word Rain- 
bow for Julia to guess. Are any of you acquainted with the play ? 

All. I am not — I am not. 

Maria. Very well, then I will tell you what words to say when Julia 
presents herself before you. If you all knew the play you might cKoosi^ 
your own words. I myself will say "Rose." ^pViVo^ ^o '^Ckxj. ^"k^ 
"Arrow." Bmjijr, jrour word may be "Ice." Csffo^JcasJ^ \s^^l ^»^ 
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** Nutmeg." Louisa's may be " Bomiet.* Charlotte's may be " Orange," 
and Harriet may say "Wafer." Come in, Julia. Kow be sui'e to 
remember your words. {/Mi retunu.) Well, Julia, my word is 
Rose. 

{Julia gon aU along ike row, and at the 9lopt hrforeeaehythey ioylhe 
word aiUMed to them,) 

Sophia. Arrow. 
Emilt. Ice. 
Carolink. Nutmeg. 
Louisa. Bonnet. 
Chablottb. Oranga 
Harriet. Wafer. 

(JvUa patues a moment^ and findt that the initial letters of aU these 
s%oordsmake RAINBOW.) 

Julia. Rainbow — ^the word is Rainbow. 

All. So it is. 

Caroline. I cannot imagine how you could find it out. 

Emilt. I think I can guess the mode of discovery. However, I will 
not disclose it. 

Harriet. I believe I can guess it too. But I also will not tell. 

Charlotte. Well, it is a mystery to me. 

JnuA. It will not be when the play has gone on a little longer. Tou 
will find it out by practice. Come, Maria, you are to be the next 
grosser. 



THE WATCH- WORD. 

One of the company must leave the room, while another 

touches some article in her absence, which she must endeavour 

to guess on her return. Before her departure the mistress of 

the play takes her aside and whispers to her the watchword, 

meaning' that when she hears her ask, " Is it this ? " she may 

l^e sure that she points to tVie o\>^^\i ^\»a\v has been actually 
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touched : but on the other hand, the question '* Is it fhat ? " 
refers to things that have not been touched. 

EXAMPLE. 

Marta. Louisa, do you go out, but first let me say something to you 
in private. {She takea Lou4m aside, and whispen to ker,' aayifig,) Julia 
will touch something while you are gone, and when, on your return, I 
point to different things and ask, ** Is it that f " you may be sure I am 
not directing you to the right object, and you must say ''No.*' But 
when I ask, ** Is it thia f ** you may say " Yes,'* for you may be sure 
that I mean the thing that Julia has actually touched. Go now, 
remember that the watchword is ** this '* and reply accordingly. (Louisa 
goes ouit.) Come, Julia, what will you touch ? 

Julia. There, I touch the work-basket. Come in, Louisa. {Louisa 
retwns.) 

Maria. (Pointing to a booh.) Is it that ? 

Louisa. No. 

Mabia. (Showing a pincushion,) Is it that 1 

Louisa. No. 

Mabia. {Pointing to a newspaper.) Is it that ? 

Louisa. No. 

Mabia. (Shoioing a work-box,) Is it that ? 

Louisa. No. 

Mabia. (Pointing to a basket.) Is it this f 

Louisa. Tes. (The other girls being unacquainted with ihe play, look 
surprised.) 

Chablotte. Well, it really was the basket that Julia touched. 

Helen. How could Louisa possibly know 1 

Habbiet. How could she be sure that Julia had not touched any of 
t he other things that were mentioned ? 

MATtTA. WeU, Harriet, you shall go out next. So first come aside 
with me, and I will let you into the secret. [By the by, it must be 
remembered, that in this play, no one goes out twice.] 

(She taJces Harriet to the other end of the room, and whispers to her that 
the waichrword wiU now be " that." Harriet goes out, and while 
she is away, Charlotte touches the lamp; and on her return Maria 
questions fierfor awhile by asking, " Is it this V* to whick^ of couT^t 
Harriet answers ** No/* hut when Maria inquires " Is it. 'iufej^\'* o& 
MhepUtUstifikeiatfip, Marriei knows that sht may 8ai|^* Ywr^ 
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MIND YOUR PS AND Q'S. 

The company sit in a circle. One girl stands in the centre. 
The game consists of not mentioning any town beginning by a 
letter that stands before Q in the alphabet. 

EXAMPLE. 

LncT (stands in the middle and addreuet the girl nearest her). King 
Richard Coeur de Lion has gone forth with all his men. Tell me 
whither he is gone, only mind your Fs and Q's. 

Fanny. To Winchester. 

LncT. Right. {To Farmy^s neighbour,) Sultan Saladin has gone forth 
with all his men. Tell me whither he is gone, only mind your 
V*B and Q's. 

Charlotte. To Ascalon. 

Lucy. Pay a forfeit 

Charlotte. I mean Jerusalem. 

Lucy. You would pay again, only I did not question you. Now, 
Emily, Eling Pepin has gone forth with all his men. Tell me whither 
he is gone, only mind your Fs and Q's. 

Emily. To iUieims. 

Lucy. Right. 

Thus they go round. Each time the question may be 
varied by mentioning different countries, thus: the Grand 
Signor, the Emperor of Morocco, the Shah of Persia, the King 
of Denmark, d^c. &c. The town named in answer must always 
be within the dominions of the monarch who goes forth with 
all his men. A double forfeit may be levied should the town 
be wrong, both as to the kingdom and as to the letter. For 
Jaatance, if joa replied that the King of Denmark went to 
It would be doubly wrong, «isi^^ll^*^^'^^^^*int and 
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M. is before Q. If played amongst children too young to be 
acquainted with any geography beyond that of England and 
France, only the monarchs of those two countries should be 
named. 



THE MERCHANTS. 

Each of the company in turn calls herself a merchant, and 
mentions an article that she has for sale. The one next to 
her must say whether that article is animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. If she makes a mistake, she loses her turn. If she 
answers rightly, she becomes the next merchant, and proposes 
something for sale, asking also if it be animal, vegetable, or 
mineral ; and in this manner the play goes round. 

EXAMPLE. 

l^AitTA. I am a China merchant, and have a tea-service to selL Is it 
animal, vegetable, or mineral ? 

Louisa. Mineral. China is made of day and flint, and things belong- 
ing to earth. Now it is my turn. I am a draper, and have a piece 

of gingham to sell ; is it animal, vegetable, or mineral] 

Helen. Vegetable ; gingham being made of cotton. 1 keep a 

chandlei^s shop, and have a box of candles to sell; are they animal, 
vegetable or mineral 1 

Chablotte. Animal. Candles are made either of tallow, spermaceti, 
or wax, all of which are animal substances. 1 keep a cabinet-ware- 
house, and have a dining-table for sale; is it animal, vegetable, or 
mineral? 

Habbiet. Vegetable ; being made of the wood of the mahogany-tree. 

1 am a silk-mercer, and have a piece of satin for BS^Q \ \!& \\» %s^s^»^l 

mineral, or vegetabJa / 

Cabolzxa VejgBtabJe, 
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Harriet. What — satin, vegetable 1 Is it not made of silk thread, 
produced by the silk-worm 1 therefore it must be animaL Caroline, 
you have lost your turn, and can sell nothing this time. Come, Emily, 
you are merchant now . 

Emilt. I am a stationer, and have a quire of letter-paper for sale ; 
is it animal, vegetable, or mineral ? 

Julia. Vegetable ; white paper being made of linen, or cotton rags. 
-^— I am a druggist and have some opium to sell ; is it animal, mineral, 
or vegetable ? 

Matilda. Mineral 

Maria. Oh ! no, no. Opium is vegetable ; it is the congealed juice 
of the poppy. You have lost your turn of being merchant, Matilda, 
and it has now come to me again. 

Matilda. I thought almost all medicines were minerals. 

Maria. A large proportion of them are ; but a very great number of 
drugs are the produce of plants, and therefore vegetable. 



TEA-TABLE. 

The children form a circle, the name of an article belonging 
to the tea-table having been given to each, as Tea, Toast, 
Butter, Sugar, Cream, &c. The one named Tea, begins bj 
whirling round on one foot and saying, '* I turn Tea, who turns 
Sugar ? " Sugar replies bj turning Cream, or any one she 
pleases. If the one that is turned does not answer promptly, 
or forgets her name, she pays a forfeit. 

EXAMPLE. 

Maria. Now, Harriet, you shall be Tea; Julia shall be Cream; 
Helen, Sugar; Louisa, Butter; Charlotte, Bread; Caroline, Cake; 
Emily shall he Honey ; and I will be Sliced Ham. Come, let iJl stand 
ap In a ring, 

(JIarrid wk$rit rwmd^ Mying, I twii Tea, viKft twna QnaNk!\ 
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JuUA. I tarn Cream, who turns Sugar? 

Helen. I turn Sugar, who turns Bread ? 

Chablottb. I turn ^'oad, who turns Butter ? 

Louisa. I turn Butter, who turns Cake 1 

Cabolinb. I turn Cake, who turns Honey ? 

Emilt. I turn Honey, who turns Ham ? No one answers. Who turns 
Ham ? Ah ! Maria, a forfeit. Tou forget that you are Ham. 

Mahta. I was thinking of something else. Well, I deserve the penalty, 
for we ought to pay proper attention to whatever we are doing, even 
when it is only play. I give this book as a forfeit, and will take care to 
avoid incurring another. 



MY LADY'S TOILET. 

This play is somewhat similar to the last. To each of the 
company is given the name of an article of dress. If eight 
girls are playing, all the chairs, except seven, must be taken 
out of the room, or set aside in one place with their backs out- 
wards ; so as to leave one chair too few. All the girls then 
seat themselves round the room, except one, who is called the 
Lady's Maid, and stands in the centre. The Maid calls out, 
" My lady's up, and wants her Shoes." She, of that name, 
starts up and exclaims, ** Shoes ! " seating herself again imme- 
diately. Then the Maid says, ** My lady's up, and wants her 
Gown." Gown directly answers to her name ; and so on till 
all the articles are called over and answered. If any one fails 
to rise and reply quickly, she pays a forfeit. 

Occasionally, the Maid exclaims, '< My lady wants her whole 
Toilet ; " and then every one quits her chair, and runs to change 
her seat hy taking another. As there \a a (^Wvc \.q^ Wr ^ ^"cs^^ 
oiihe girk IB of course left without a aeat^ Vdl \)cLek ^ctws^^'» 
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and she bwome s die Lftdj't Maid, and iakea lier place in the 
middle of the room, to call the aames of tiie oUitfa. 



Mama. Scm, as tlMre are ■even of u^ ve most baTe bat six chAirs : 
ao let OB take all the ochen, and aet them at the other end of the room, 
turning their fronts to the walL {Tkty JLc ihe (Aon) Gome, Julia, 
yon shall be Scarf; MatUda shall be Collar; Charlotte, Frock ; Harriet, 
Belt; Lomaa» Cap; Emilr, Bonnet ; and I will be Lady's Maid. Now, 
all take yomr seats. {Tkejf jeol cAouelnt.) My lady's up and wants her 
0(dlar. 

Matilda. (Riaimg,) Collar ! 

Mabia. My lady's ap and wants her frock. 

Chablotts. Frock! 

Mari a. My lady*s up and wants her scart 

JuLLA. Scarf! 

Maria. My lady's up and wants her ci^ 

Louisa. C^p! 

Maria. My lady's up and wants her bonnet. Bonnet — bonnet — Why, 
Emily, you do not answer. Tou hare not your wits about you. 

Emilt. What could I be thinking of! My handkerchief must be my 
forfeit. 

Maria. My lady's up and wants her 8car£ 

Julia. Scarf! 

Maria. My lady's up and wants her scarf, Julia — Julia — have you 
forgotten already that you are Scarf? 

Julia. Why, I was the last that answered, and I did not think you 
would call my name again immediately. 

Maria. Oh ! yes — It's not contrary to rule, and it makes the play 
more diverting. Tou know in Tea-table also, we may call the same name 
twice successively. Come, where is your forfeit 1 

Julia. This little nosegay. 

Maria. My lady's up and wants her belt. 

Harriet. Belt ! 

Maria, My Jady's up and wants her belt. 
Sabbibt. Belt ! You see I have my vnU about me. 
^A,BiA. 10^ iadj wants her w\io\Q V>\XQt. 



(7%qr oS gitit their teait, amd run to other Aairt. Julia it Mt otU at 
iaiWi Maid. At vxm at lAey are all qmelly teattd, the ealU for Iht 
■aAoU ioiltt affoin, and there it a teeond leraraliU and thatiging of itatt, 
Emils H ntxl ^ft evt, and beeomtt Ladg'i Maid.) 



THE DUMB ORATOR 
In this anmBemeut there are in reality two performers, ona 
that apeaks without gesture, and one that makes gestures with- 
out speaking. We will suppose that Maria personate! the 




speaker. Sbe stands in the middle of the room, enveloped in 
a large cloak. Harriet hides behind hei, C<ni«^«&.MiA«t "^^ 
iaxao do^, ieeping down ier head ^eloT'ttttM.'fc^ww!**"** 
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She must thrust cat her arms throogh the arm-holes of the 
cloak, while Maria's arms must remain motionless down at her 
sides. 

When all is ready, Maria must recite with great energy 
some popular speech, such as are found in school-books on 
elocution ; for instance. Lady Randolph's Soliloquy, Young 
Nonral's story of himself, or something similar. One that 
admits of considerable action is always to be preferred. Maria, 
while repeating the speech, must keep perfectly still : and 
Harriet, with her hands and arms protruding from the cloak, 
must " make all the motions.*' These motions should be as 
laughable and ridiculous as possible, so as to burlesque the 
speech. She should spread out her arms, wave her hands, 
point upwards and downwards, strike Maria on the forehead 
and breast, and exaggerate every gesture in the most ludicrous 
manner. 

The Dumb Orator (when humorously performed) is a more 
diverting exhibition than can possibly be imagined by those 
who have never seen it. 



THREAD THE TAILOR'S NEEDLE. 

This is a game that can be played by girls or boys, or by 

both together. The playmates take each other by the hand, 

and the last in the row runs to the top, and passes under the 

arms of the two first, followed by all the rest. The first thus 

becoming the hat, repeats the same evolution, and so on as 

^^ as the game continues. 
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CONSEQUENCES. 

Tms is best played by tbree persons, thougb four or two may 
engage in it. First prepare some wbite pasteboard or some 
blank cards by cutting tbem into small slips, all of one size. 
There should at least be four dozen slips ; but eight dozen 
will be better still, as the game will then be longer and more 
varied. We will, however, suppose that there are four dozen 
slips of card. First take twenty-four of these slips and write 
upon each, as handsomely and legibly as you can, the name 
of one of your acquaintances. Then take twelve more cards 
and write on each the name of a place, as " in the street," ** in 
church,** •* in the garden,*' ** in the orchard," ** at a ball,** 
** at school,*' <S^c. Lastly, on the remaining dozen of cards 
write the consequences, or what happened to the young ladies. 
You may say, for instance, " They lost their shoes," •* They 
tore their gloves," ** They took offence," or something similar. 
The consequences should be so contrived that none of them 
will appear absurd and unmeaning with reference to the places. 

When the cards are all ready (and when once made they will 
last a long time], the play may begin by Julia taking the two 
dozen that have the names (two names being read together) ; 
Sophia taking the dozen that designate the places, and Harriet 
taking charge of the consequences. Each had better put her 
cards into a small basket, from which they are to be dt^^^x^L ^\)X. 
as they chanoa to come uppermost. Or lYie^ mvj ^^^ "^^ 
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shuffljed and laid m a pile before each cf ^ke fibfcn. with the 
bl&uk aides upwardft. Thej mast be sbdkl etciy game. 

EXAMPLE. 



JuUa, Sophia, 

JuuA. W^ are we all ready 1 Come, tbeo, left wHgia. (flbetaitet 
^ <vo conit and reads them.) '• Loniaa Hartlej and Hekia WaOis *— 

SoFHiA. {Reading a card) Were together " ia a pkMfaau" 

Rabeimi. {Reading.) The cona^uenoe waa, "tbaj ca«^ edld.* 

Julia. " Emily Cunpbell and Clara Ndaon" — 

Sophia. Were both " at a ball" 

Hareht. The conaeqaence was, ''they irere takea vilk ftifen." 

Julia. ** Maria Walden and Cluuiotte Roswell* — 

Sophia. Were together " in the street" 

Harbtbt. The consequence was, ** they got their Ibet wet.* 

Julia. " Fanny Milford and Ellen Grayea * — 

Sophia. Were both ** at a party." 

Harrict. The consequence waa. ** their noaea Ued.* 

Julia. " Amelia Temple and Caroline Dod§^ * — 

Sophia. Were together " at the Museum." 

Harrht. The consequence was, " they were highly ddi^ted." 

Julia. ** Sophia Seymour and Harriet HarUand ** — 

Sophia. Ah 1 Harnet, your name and mine ! — (rmdimg) " were both 
in the kitchen." 

Harriei. The consequence was, " they did nothing at aU." 

JuuA. " Matilda Oranby and Eliza Boss **-* 

Sophia. Were together ** in the orchard." 

Harriet. The consequence was, ** they quarrelled and parted." 

JuuA. ** Marianne Morley and Julia Qordon " — (that ia myself) — 

SoPHL^ Were both " in dmrch." 

Harribt. The consequoice was " they did not speak a word." 

JuUA. ** Adelaide Elmer and Juliet Fanning " — 

Sophia. Were both " at the theatre." 

HABRnrr. The oonsequence waa, "they were laughing all the time." 

JuUA. ** Geoigiana l^ce and Eleanor Oakley " — 
SanUu TTere ''oo the top of the houae.** 

Th» ooDMqueiioe waa, ** ^«9 s{fc«msidL^^^ waklea." 
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JijUA. *' Bmmeline Stanley and Laura Lear ** — 

Sophia. Were both " at sdiooL.** 

Harbor. The consequence was, " they spoiled their bonnets." 

Julia. " Margaret Ashwood and Lydia Barclay " — 

SoFHiA. Were together " on a Tisit." 

Habbi£T. The consequence was, " they were glad to get home." 

JuuA. There now — ^we have gone through all the cajrds. So let us 
shuffle them^ and b^gin another game. Tbos time Sophia may take the 
names, Harriet the places, and I Uie consequences. I hope the answers 
this time also will be somewhat appropriate. 

If jou cannot convenientlj procure white pasteboard or 
blank cards, slips of thick white paper will do nearly as well. 
When not in use, they should be kept in a box. 

Remember that, as two names are always read together, 
the number of names should be double that of the places and 
consequences. 

Four persons may play this game by dividing the names 
between two, each of which will read one name. If played by 
two persons only, one must take all the names, the other must 
read both the places and consequences. 



I LOVE MY LOVE. 

This may be played by any number, each taking a letter as 
it comes to her turn. Any mistake or hesitation incurs the 
penalty of a forfeit. She that begins may say, 

A. I love my love with an A. because he is Artless. I hate him 
with an A. because he is Avaricious. He took me to the ^^ oi ^\!k.<^ 
Anchor, and treated me to Apples and lAlmoii!^ "BSs^ tasi^^ N& 
Abraham, and be cornea &om Aibury. 



l^ 
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B I yff<^ ^ ^^'^ ^^ ^ ^' I'^^^^^Be he is Brave. I Hate him with a 
B N><»Tf!*^ ^ ^ IVttaterouB. He took me to the sign of the Bell, and 
tN*fitcd'#f^ ^ fiiMuits and Buns. His name is Benjamin, and he comes 

y^ k ^\^ mj love with a C. because he is Candid. I hate him with 
■^ S^ Inv«MM» be is Capricious. He took me to the sign of the Crow, 
.4fJ. tfit^lei) me to Cherries and Custards. His name is Charles, and 
^ V«^J«M« Arom Cheltenham. 

liX I iove my love with a D. because he is Diligent. I hate him with 
i^ }^ because he is Disdainful. He took me to the sign of the Drum, 
sg^ tr^ted me to Damsons and Dough-nuts. His name is David, and 
h^ Qomes from Devizes. 

Vi I love my love with an E. because he is Elegant. I hate him 
with an E. because he is Envious. He took me to the sign of the 
Ishi^le, and treated me to Eels and Eggs. His name is Edward, and 
he comes from Exmouth. 

F. I love my love with an F. because he is Faithful I hate him 
with an F. because he is Foolish. He took me to the sign of the Fox, 
and treated me to Filberts and Figs. His name is Francis, and he 
comes from Faruham. 

G. I love my love with a Q. because he is Qenerous. 1 hate him 
with a G. because he is Graceless. He took me to the sign of the 
Grecian, and treated me to Grapes and Gooseberries. His name is 
Gustavus, and he comes from Gosport. 

H. I love my love with an H. because he is Handsome. I hate him 
with an H. because he is Haughty. He took me to the sign of the 
Hunter, and treated me to Ham and Hash. His name is Henry, and he 
comes from Harwich. 

I. I love my love with an I. because he is Ingenious. I hate him 
with an I. because he is Impertinent. He took me to the sign of the 
Indian, and treated me to Ice-cream and Isinglass-jelly. His name is 
Isaac, and he comes from Ireland. 

J. I love my love with a J. because he is Judicious. I hate him 
with a J. because he is Jealous. He took me to the sign of the Judge, 
and treated me to Jelly and Jam. His name is James, and he comes 
from Jersey. 

K. I love my love with a K. because he is Kind. I hate him with 

M K. because he is Knavish. He took me to the sign of the King, and 

treated me to Kale and Kid. His name is Kenneth, and he comes from 
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L. I love my love with an L. because he is Liberal. I hate him with 
an L. because he is Listless. He took me to the sign of the Lion, and 
treated me to Lobster and Lamb. His name is Lewis, and he comes 
from Llangollen. 

M. I love my love with an M. because he is Modest. I hate him 
with an M. because he is Mischievous. He took me to the sign of the 
Mermaid, and treated me to Macaroons and Marmalade. His name is 
Martin, and he comes from Monmouth. 

N. I love my love with an N. because he is Neat. I hate him with 
an N. because he is Noisy. He took me to the sign of the Nun, and 
treated me to Nuts and Nectarines. His name is Nathan, and he 
comes from Naseby. 

0. I love my love with an 0. because he is Obliging. I hate him 
with an 0. because he is Officious. He took me to the sign of the 
Owl, and treated me to Oysters and Omelet His name is Oliver, and 
he comes from Oxford. 

P. I love my love with a P. because he is Prudent. I hate him with 
a P. because he is Petulant. He took me to the sign of the Peacock, 
and treated me to Peaches and Plums. His name is Peter, and he 
comes from Portsmouth. 

Q. I love my love with a Q. because he is Quiet. I hate him with a 
Q. because he is Queer. He took me to the sign of the Quiver, and 
treated me to Quinces and Queen-cake. His name is Quintin, and he 
comes from Queenborough. 

R. I love my love with an R. because he is Regular. I hate him 
with an R. because he is Revengeful. He took me to the sign of the 
Rose, and treated me to Raisins and Rusk. His name is Richard, and 
be comes from Ramsgate. 

S. I love my love with an S. because he is Sensible. I hate him with 
an S. because he is ScomfuL He took me to the sign of the Swan, and 
treated me to Strawberries and Syllabub. His name is Simon, and he 
comes from Sandon. 

T. I love my love with a T. because he is Temperate. I hate him 
with a T. because he is Treacherous. He took me to the sign of the 
Turk, and treated me to Truffles and Turtle. His name is Timothy, 
and he comes from Tenby. 

U. I love my love with a U. because he is Upright. I hate him 
with a U. because he is Uncouth. He took me to the sign of the UuIqil 
Jack and tr^kted me to Usquebaugh and Uixibr'm&. " V^ va. wftxcvek \& "^S^y^^ 
and he oomeB from Ukraine, 
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y. I lore my lore with a Y. beeaiiM he u Valiant I hate him with 
a y. because he is Vain. He took me to the sign of the Vine, and 
treated me to Venison and VesL His name is Valentine, and he 
oomes from VanzhalL 

W. I loYemy love with a W. beesnse he is Witty. I hate him with 
a W. because he is Wild. He took me to the sign of tiie Waggon, 
and treated me to Water-melon and Walnuts. His name is Wilmm, 
and he comes from Worcester. 

X. I love my love with an X. because he is a Xylographer. I hate 
him with an X. because he is a Xerophagian. He took me to the sign 
of the Xebec and treated me to Xiphias-fish and Xeres wine. His 
name is Xavier, and he comes from Xalapa. 

T. I love my love with a T. because he is Yielding. I hate him 
with a T. because he is a Tesedi. He took me to Uie sign of the 
Teoman and treated me to Teast dumplings and Yarmouth bloaters. 
His name is Yusuf, and he comes from Yemen. 

Z. I love my love with a Z. because he is a Zoologist I hate him 
with a Z. because he is Zany-like. He took me to the sign of the 
Zephyr, and treated me to Zaag-fish and Zabucajo nuts. 

For the above words, others beginning with the same letters 
may be substituted at the pleasure of the players. For instance, 
in the letter A, the words may be •* Active — Artful — sign of 
the Antelope — Anchovies and Ale — Adam — Annapolis ; " — or 
for the letter B ** Bountiful — Barbarous — sign of the Bear — 
Bacon and Beans — Benedict — Burlington.'* 

It may be more diverting for the treat to consist of things 
totally opposite and unsuitable — as — "Cabbage and Cheese** — 
•* Molasses and Mutton'* — ** Sausages and Sugar*' — " Oranges 
and OU," &c. 

ANOTHER WAY OF PLAYING MY LOVE. 

A. I Jove my love with an A because he is Amusing. I will send 
^w to Andover, and feed him on AppVes. I will give him an Axe to 
cut down Ida trees with, and a bunck ol Aootna iox ^uqrk^qs;. 
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R I love my Ioto with a B. because He is BeautifiiL I will send 
him to Biistoly and feed him on Buckwheat cakes. I will give him a 
Bag for his money, and a bunch of Broom-corn for a nosegay. 

C. I love my love with a C. because he is Careful. I will send him to 
Cambridge, and feed him on Cod-fish. I will give him a Cloak to wear 
in cold weather, and a bunch of Celery for a nosegay. 

D. I love my loTe with a D. because he is Diffident I will send him 
to Dartmouth, and feed him on Dumplings. I will give him a 
Diamond to cut glass with, and a bunch of Dock-leaves for a nosegay. 

K I love my love with an K because he is Entertaining. I will 
send him to Enfield, and feed him on Egg-sauce. I will give him an 
Earthen pitcher to fetch water in, and a bunch of Elder-berries for a 
nosegay. 

F. I love my love with an F. because he is Friendly. I will send 
him to Falmouth and feed him on Fritters. I will give him a Fife to 
play on, and a bunch of Flax for a nosegay. 

G. I love my love with a G. because he is Gk>od-natured. I will send 
him to Gloucester, and feed him on Gingerbread. I will give him a 
Gun to shoot squirrels with, and a bunch of Grass for a nosegay. 

H. I love my love with an H. because he is Humble. I will send 
him to Hastings, and feed him on Herrings. I will give him a Hat 
because his old one is worn out, and a bunch of Hops for a nosegay. 

L I love my love with an I. because he is Industrious. I will send 
him to Ilchester, and feed him on Indian pudding. I will give him an 
Inkstand to write letters with, and a bunch of Ivy for a nosegay. 

J. I love my love with a J. because he is Just. I will send him to 
Jersey, and feed him on Johnny-cake. I will give him a Jew's-harp 
to play on, and a bunch of Juniper for a nosegay. 

K. I love my love with a K. because he is Knowing. I will send him 
to Elidderminster, and feed him on Ketchup. I will give him a 
Knapsack to put his clothes in, and a bunch of Kale for a nosegay. 

L. I love my love with an L. because he is Lively. I will send him 
to Ludlow, and feed him on Lemons. I will give him leather for his 
shoes, and a bunch of Lettuce for a nosegay. 

M. I love my love with an M. because he is Merciful I will send 
him to Matlock, and feed him on Mushrooms. I will give him a Mill 
to grind his coffee in, and a bimch of Marjoram for a nosegay. 

N. I love my love with an N. because he is Nice. I -^jiVV ^vcA \ixssl 
to Newry, and feed him on Nutmega. I will give \i\ni «k ^^\» <i^ '^^saar 
pins iopli^ with, and a bunch of Netties for a ^oaegjKj. 
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0. I love my love with an 0. because he is Obedient. I will send 
him to Olney, and feed him on Onions. I will give him some Oil for 
his lamp, and a bunch of Oats for a nosegay. 

P. I love my love with a P. because he ia Peaceable. I will send 
him to Pembroke, and feed him on Pickles. I will give him a Patch 
to mend his coat with, and a bunch of Pokeberries for a nosegay. 

Q. I love my love with a Q. because he is Quick. I will send him 
to Queenhithe, and feed him on Quails. I will give him a Quilt for 
his bed, and a bimch of Quills for a nosegay. 

R I love my love with an R because he is Reasonable. I will send 
him to Rochester, and feed him on Rabbits. I will give him a Rail to 
mend his fence, and a bunch of Rye for a nosegay. 

S. I love my love with an S. because he is Steady. I will send him 
to Salisbury, and feed him on Salad. I will give him some Soap to 
wash his hands with, and a bunch of Sumach for a nosegay. 

T. I love my love with a T. because he is Thoughtful. I will send 
him to Taunton, and feed him on Turnips. I will give him a Trap to 
catch his mice in, and a bunch of Thistles for a nosegay. 

U. I love my love with a U. because he is Unaffected. I wUl send 
him to Utrecht, and feed him on Umber. I will give him a Unioom 
to ride on, and some Umbelliferous plants for a nosegay. 

V. I love my love with a V. because he is Virtuous. I will send 
him to Verulam, and feed him on VermicellL I will give him a Violin 
to play on, and a bunch of Vine-leaves for a nosegay. 

W. I love my love with a W. because he is Wise. I will send him 
to Worthing, and feed him on Wafers. I will give him a Waistcoat to 
wear at his Wedding, and a bunch of Wormwood for a nosegay. 

X. I love my love with an X. for his Xerzes-like bravery. I will 
send him to Xagua, and feed him on Xyrichthys. I will never be a 
Xantippe to him, and I will give him a sprig of Xanthium for a 
nosegay. 

Y. I love my love with a Y. because he is Youthful, and I will send 
him to Yorkshire, and feed him on Yolks of eggs. I will give him a 
Yacht, and a sprig of Yoke-elm for a nosegay. 

Z. I love my love with a Z. because be is Zealous. I will send him 
to Zante, and feed him on Zythogala. I will give him a Zebra as he is 
a Zoographist, and a bunch of Zacintha for a nosegay. 

TIijs, like the one similar, may \>ft ^Xvj^^Xs^ wvj number. 
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Mis-spelliDg, or any other mistake, is punished hy a forfeit. 
For the foregoing words any others may he suhstituted accord- 
ing to the taste of the player, provided that they are appro- 
priate. The more ridiculous, the more amusing. 

These alphabetical plays, though many grown persons may 
consider them foolish, are in fact not only diverting, but very 
improving to children. They exercise their minds, and try 
their geographical knowledge. 



CUPID. 

The mistress of the play seats herself at one end of the room. 
At the other end her companions arrange themselves in a row, 
each coming forward in turn and addressing her in the charac- 
ter of Cupid and afterwards taking a station behind her. 
Every one, as she personates Cupid, must adapt her counte- 
nance and gestures to the manner in which she describes him. 
She who fails to do so, but merely repeats her words without 
the proper expression or attitude, is to pay a forfeit. Each 
takes a letter till the whole alphabet is completed ; the first 
girl, for instance, saying, Cupid comes Affable. 

A. Cupid comes Affiible — or AflTected— or Angry. 

B. Cupid comes Begging — Boimoing — Boasting. 

C. Cupid comes Capering — Crying — Chilly — Creeping. 

D. Cupid comes Dancing — ^Dull — Downcast. 

E. Cupid comes Eating-^Eagerly — Exasperated. 

F. Cupid comes Frightened — Fatigued — Fighting. 

G. Cupid comes GteiJj — Gravely — Grieving — Qt^'Q^^. 

H. Cupid cornea Haughty --Baa^'ij — ^Hee^eBa— liO(^cS^%r 
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L Cupid UM DC B Indoknk — Tiapmlft — IilcMaia 

J. Copid eosnei Jumpbag — JmJiatm — JoyfoL 

K. Capid eotnes iTiamg — ^Kindly — KnsriBli. 

Ik Capid eoDMs Luiglimg — limpnig — Loifesring. 

IL Cajad oomei Moarafal — Majwik) Meddy. 

K. Capid oomes 'Scmj — ^X^gligent — ^Kmtoub. 

O. Copid oomes O aUa ge uuB Orderi^ — Ovfirii. 

P. Copid comeB PeaooAil — Vmmah — ^Pkyfol— BunfaL 

Q. Copid oomes QoidLly — QasrrelKHiie— Qauxicsl. 

R. Copid comes Bsging — Be ep ee tfu lly— Rostia 

S. Copid oomes SouliDg — Sighing — Skip^^ng — Sdewmys. 

T. Copid comes Tranbling— Tiptoe— Thoo^tfol— Twining. 

U. Copid oomes Upright — Unhappy — ^Unndy. 

V. Copid oomes Violently — ^VolstiJe — ^Tain. 

W. Copid oomes Whimpering — Wesry — ^WofinL 

X. Is omitted. 

T. Copid oomes Yawning — ^Teaming. 

Z. Copid oomes Sgzag — Zeslooa 

A little reflection will Boon sbow in what mann^ Copid is to 
be performed under all tbese yarious aspects, and in this way 
the alphabet may be gone over three or four times, always 
chaDging the words when practicable. Smart children find this 
play very amusing. 



SELLING FORFEITS OR PAWNS. 

When a sufficient number of forfeits or pawns have been 
collected during the play, it is time to sell them. For this 
purpose, one of the girls is seated on a chair in the middle of 
the room, and blindfolded. Another stands behind her with 
the basket containing the forfeits ; and taking out one at a 
t/iae, she holds it up, asking, " What is to be done to the 
ofrner of tbia ? " She that is \)\m4io\^fe^\stf^^^» ** la it fine or 



snperfine ? " meuiing <* Doei it b«]oDg to « yonnf; gentleman 
or to a Toong Udj?" If the own^ U a female, the reply 




mast be, " It is superfine." Then the seller of the forfeits 
(still remaining blindfolded) must decide what the oirner must 
do before the pawn can be restored to her. 

It is extremely difficult to find such forfeits aa are neither 
dangerous nor aniadj-like. The following are the beat 
selection I have been able to make. 

EZAUFLE8. 

Finar.— The first may be what is called performing a 

The owner of the forfeit is to stand oa t, cK&\t vn ^« iavS.itS«> 
of the roMB/ aadererj^one, in (urn, is to put W m o. S\««p«''*' 



ISO 

pontioii. One is to make Imt nbe Imt bands mbore her head 
mud dasp them t o get h er ; aaother is to ploee her arms behind 
her, grasping her elbows with her hands ; a third makes the 
statue dasp her hands on her bicast ; a fourth requires her to 
hold out her dress, as if she was jnst going to dance ; a fifth 
deares her to eoier her ejes with her hands ; and so an, till 
each has pUced the statne in a different attitnde. After 
which, she descends firom her pedestal, and the forfeit is 
restored to her. 

SEC05D. — ^The owner of the forfeit is to be fed with watei 
till she goesses who is feedii^ her. For this purpose she is 
blindfd^ed, and seated on a chair. A glass of water with a 
tea-spoon in it is prepared, and each girl, in torn, puts a spoon- 
fol of water into the month of her blindfolded companion, who 
mnst endeaTonr to gness who is doing it. Wheneyer she 
guesses rightly, the bandage is remoyed^ and the forfeit h 
restored to her. 

Thibd. — To perform the laughing gamut, without pause oi 

mistake, thus : — 

ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

ha ha 

Fourth. — She must recite a verse of poetry, which had 
better be something diverting or humorous. 
^iFTH, — She must keep silent wA Y^eafcr^^ ^ ^rious face 
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for five minutes, without either smiling or frowning, let the 
company do as they will. 

Sixth. — She must repeat five times rapidly, without mis- 
pronouncing a letter, ** Villy Vite and his vife vent a voyage 
to Vinsor and Vest Vickham von Vitsun Vednesday." 

Seventh. — Laugh in one corner of the room, cry in another, 
yawn in the third corner, and dance in the fourth. 

Eighth. — Ruh one hand on your forehead, at the same time 
you strike the other on your heart, without changing the motion 
of either for an instant. 

Ninth. — Repeat as follows, three times successively, without 
a pause or hlunder : — 

** Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle-peppers, 
A peck of pickle-peppers Peter Piper picked ; 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickle-peppers, 
Where's the peck of pickle-peppers Peter Piper pick'd ? ** 

Or, 

" A peacock pick'd a peck of pepper : 
Did he pick a peck of pepper ? 
Tes, he pick'd a peck of pepper : 
Pick pepper peacock." 

Tenth. — Say this correctly, without stopping : — 

" Bandy-legg*d Borachio Mustachio Whiskerifusticus the bald and 
brave Bombardino of I^gdad helped Abomilique Blue-Beard Bashaw of 
Babelmandeb to beat down an abominable Bumble Bee at Balsora." 

Eleventh. — To stand in the middle of the room, and first 
make up a very woful face, then a very merry cma \ \i \\.\k^ \a. 
the evenings b hwp mast be held in the YiaTidL. 



isa 
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Twelfth. — Answer fire qnestions while another ohncks yon 
under the chin. 

Tbiktebntil — Ask a queBtion of one of the company, which 
they can only answer hy saying "Yes." The question is, 

" What aoes Y,E,S, spell?" 

Fourteenth, — Kneel to the wittiest in the room, bow or 
courtesy to the prettiest, and kiss the one you lore heat. 

Fifteenth. — Imitate, without laughing, such animals as 
your companions name. 

SiKTEEMTH.— Tel! a riddle or conundrum. 

Setentbenth, — Hop, on one foot, four timee round the 
room. 




SianTEESTH. — Kiss some one iVntm^vVie tonga. 
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Nineteenth. — Count twenty backwards. 

Twentieth. — Stand up in a chair, and make whatever 
motions or grimaces jou are ordered, without laughing. Young 
ladies should be yerj particular never to exact anything 
awkward or improper. 

Twenty-first. — Pay a compliment and undo it after, to 
every one present. 

Twenty-second. — Sing a short song. 

Twenty-third. — Dance a solo, or hornpipe. 

Twenty-fourth. — Put yourself through the key-hole. This 
is done by writing the word "yourself ** on a small slip of 
paper, rolling it up and putting it through tiie key-hole. Or, 
push some one's head through the handle of the teapot. This 
is done by putting your finger through the handle, and then 
pushing the person's head. 

Twenty-fifth. — Repeat these four lines rapidly without a 
pause or a mistake : — 

" As I went in the garden, I saw five brave maids, 
Sitting on five broad beds, braiding broad braids. 
I said to these five brave maids, sitting on five broad beds, 
Braiding broad braids, ' Braid broad braids, brave maids.' " 

Twenty-sixth. — Kiss yourself in the looking-glass. 

Twentt-seyenth. — Guess a riddle or conundrum. 

Tvtbnty-eighth. — Spell " new door " in one word. This is 
done by writing on a slate or piece of paper ** one tcord." It 
will be seen that ** new door " and ** one wotfli" ^ow\,^\w ^^sa.^*^^ 
the same letters, though differently arrang^fli* 



11-4 TSK Sash's ows 



^Tnn ni m iitii itiiriiti ■n Iwiil 

For shr iwjittaic as t«3K h» i&r«» tans dnk 

Bbzs. if CO* of dbft twHDcs «f tik» 

He twirl* wita. Lis ivacer «&» »■• 

Tbcn. tw^oe farss rws«Mi fiftie iwFiin cf t&e tviac^ 

He tvaeeck tLe nraee W had twiid ihIo twain : 

Tbecvasx, ti^ bt raiaiH 

As iwixKs were e i maiate d, he 

Twixx the twain intertwvdns * twine laore between. 

He, twimng hii twiaer, makea a twiat of the twine." 



Thibtieth. — ImmediatdT Mfker the ** twine-twister " has 

m 

been said, the next forfeit mar be redeoned bj desiring the 
owner to spell all this in seren letters ; which is done by 

spelling A,L,L,T,H^,8. 

Thibtt-fibst. — Write ronr name in <me let- 
ter. This is done bj writing cm a slate^or on 
paper with a lead pencil, one reiy large letter, 
introducing in it your own name, writtoi small, 
thus, 

TniBTT-SECOXD. — Decipher two lines, addressed by a boy to 
his schoolmaster. The following lines must be written by some 
one who knows how, and the owner of the pawn must write 
under them the explanation : — 




2 


+ 


u 


r 


2 


+ 


a b 


I 


c 


u 


r 


2 


■V 


iw \c^«. 
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The explanation is :— 

Too cross you are, too cross you be, 
I see you are too cross for me. 

Thirty-third. — Decipher the schoolmaster's answer to the 
boy : — 

2 yy u r 2 yy u b 
I c u r 2 yy for me. 
This is the explanation : — 

Too wise you are, too wise you be, 

I see you are too wise for me. ' 

TmRTT-FOURTH. — Say five flattering things to the one who 
sits next you, without making use of the letter L. 
Thirty-fifth. — Perform the dumb orator. 
Thirty-sixth. — Repeat the list of 

WONDERFUL SIGHTS. 

I saw a peacock with a fiery tail, 

I saw a blazing comet pour down hail, 

I saw a cloud all wrapp'd with ivy round, 

I saw a lofty oak creep on the ground, 

I saw a beetle swallow up a whale, 

I saw the foaming sea brimful of ale, 

I saw a china mug fifteen feet deep, 

I saw a well full of men's tears that weep, 

I saw wet eyes all of a flaming fire, 

I saw a house high as the moon and higher, 

I saw the sun e'en at the dead midnight, 

I saw the man that saw these awful sights. 

Or this, MORE WONDERS. 

I saw a pack of cards gnawing a bone, 
iBawM dog seated on Britain's throne, 
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I saw King G^i^ shut up wiUiin a l>oz, 

I saw a shilling driviiig a fttt ox, 

I saw a man lying in a muff all night, 

I saw a glove reading news hy candle-light, 

I saw a woman not a twelvemonth old, 

I saw a great coat all of solid gold, 

I saw two buttons telling of their dreams, 

I heard my friends, who wish'd Fd quit Uiese themes. 

THIRTY-&EVENTH. — Repeat the "Wonderful Sights," so as to 
make them no wonders at all. This is done hy altering the 
punctuation — thus : — 

I saw a peacock ; — ^with a fiery tail 

I saw a comet ; — ^pour down hail 

I saw a cloud ; — ^wrapp'd with ivy round 

I saw a lofty oak ;— creep on the ground 

I saw a beetle ; — swallow up a whale 

I saw the foaming sea ; — brimful of ale 

I saw a china mug ; — fifteen feet deep 

I saw a well ; — fiill of men's tears that weep 

I saw wet eyes ; — high as the modn and higher 

I saw the sun ; — even in the dark midnight 

I saw the man that saw these awful sights. 

MORE WONDERS, EXPLAINED. 

I saw a pack of cards ;— gnawing a bone 

I saw a dog ; — seated on Britain's throne 

I saw King Gteorge ; — shut up within a box 

I saw a shilling ;— driving a fat ox 

I saw a man ; — lying in a nmff all night 

I saw a glove ; — ^reading news by candle-light 

I saw a woman ; — not a twelvemonth old 

I saw a great coat ; — all of solid gold 

I saw two buttons ; — ^telling of their dreams 

I heard my friends, who wish'd I'd quit these themes. 

J'amTT'BiQRTB. — Get a aixpeuce oS ^qmx Iw^^Vvaad^ without 
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putting your hands to it This is done as follows : — The mis- 
tress of the plaj takes a sixpence or four-penny piece, and, 
wetting it with her tongue, pretends to stick it very fast on 
the forehead of the owner of the forfeit. In reality she with- 
draws it immediately^ and conceals it in her own hand ; hut 
makes the owner of the forfeit helieve that it is all the time on 
her forehead ; and she is easily deceived, as she is not per- 
mitted to put up her hand to feel ; and all the company humour 
the joke, and pretend that the sixpence is actually sticking 
there. She shakes her head, and tries every means (except 
the interdicted) to make the sixpence drop off, wondering she 
does not see it fall, and amazed that it sticks so fast, supposing 
it to he really on her forehead. No one must undeceive her. 
Whenever she discovers the trick, and finds that in reality 
there is nothing on her forehead, her forfeit may he restored 
to her. If she puts up her hand to feel for the sixpence, she 
must pay another forfeit • 

Thirtt-ninth. — Stand in the corner till some one prevails 
on you to come out though all your answers must be '* No.*' 
The dialogue that ought to take place is as follows, or some- 
thing to this effect ; but it may be varied, according to the 
ingenuity of the questioner : — 

•* Do you wish to remain in the corner ? " — " No." 

•* Is it very irksome to you ? " — •• No/' 

•• Shall 1 lead you out in half an hour ?''_«• No.*' 

" Are you willing to stay here all night ? " — •• No." 

** Shall I go away, and leave you here ? " — ^**^q " 

•• WiXl jou remain in the corner anotlier mom^Ti\.V'— ^^'^^^ 
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The answer to this last question implies a consent to quit the 
corner immediately, therefore you must be led out. 

Fortieth. — Walk three times round the room with a boy's 
hat on your head, and bow to the company as you take it off. 

FoRTT-FiRST. — Spell Constantinople. When this is done, 
after the speller has gone through the three first syllables, 
Con-stan-ti — the other girls must call out — no — no — meaning 
the next syllable. 

If the speller is not aware of the trick, she will suppose that 
they wish her to believe she is spelling the word wrong, and 
she will stop to vindicate herself ; in which case she is liable 
to another forfeit. If she knows the trick, she is convinced 
that she is right, and will have sufficient presence of mind 
to persist in spelling the word, notwithstanding the inter- 
ruption. If she gets through it without stopping, the forfeit 
is restored to her. 

FoRTT-SECOND. — Take a halfpenny out of a plate of meal, 
without flouring your hands. A halfpenny, covered up in meal, 
is brought to you. You take the plate and blow all the flour 
off the halfpenny ; after which you can easily take it up in 
your thumb and finger, without getting your hands dusted. 

Forty-third. — Shoot the Robin. This is done by blindfold- 
ing the owner of the forfeit, and leading her to a part of the 
room where a sheet of paper or a handkerchief has been pinned 
to the wall. She is directed then to shoot the robin, which 
she must do by starting forwards, extending her right arm, and 
pointing- her Eager ro as to touch the sheet of paper. When- 
erer she succeeds in doing bo, bet ioii^v\. H& x^'sXwt^ Her 
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finger had better be blackened with a coal, or burnt cork, or 
something that will leave a mark on the paper. 

FoRTT-FOURTH.— Walk round the room and kiss jour shadow 
in each comer, without laughing. 

Forty-fifth. — The one who is to pay a forfeit stands with 
her face to the wall ; one behind her makes signs suitable to a 
kiss, a pinch, and a box on the ear, and asks her whether she 
chooses the first, the second, or the third ; whichever it 
happens to be, is given to her. The blows and pinches must 
not be too hard. 

Forty-sixth. — Two forfeits may be redeemed at once, by 
the persons to whom they belong, lamenting the death of the 
King of Bohemia. They must go to opposite ends of the room, 
and then turn round and advance so as to meet in the centre. 
One must walk very slowly with her handkerchief to her face, 
and say to the other, in a melancholy tone : " The King of 
Bohemia is dead." The hearer must then pretend to burst 
into tears, and say : '* Is it possible ! Sad news ! Sad news ! '* 
Both must then exclaim, ** Let us cry for the King of 
Bohemia ! '* 

All this must be performed in a lamentable voice and with 
disconsolate faces. If they laugh, the forfeits must bo 
redeemed over again. 

Forty-seventh. — When a line is given out to you, answer 
it with another that will rhyme to it. 

Forty-eighth. — Sit down on the carpet close tQ l\i<^ ^'^i^'t 
(which must he abut) and say : — 
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'* Here will I take a seat under the latch, 
Till somebody comes a kiss to snatch." 

The forfeit is redeemed as soon as one of jour playmates 
kisses you. 

Forty-ninth. — A number of forfeits may be redeemed 
together, by the owners all sitting in a row and playing 
Mrs. M*Tavish ; which is performed by the following dialogue 
going round : — 

** Mrs. M'Tavish has fainted away." 

•* Is it possible ? How did she faint ? " 

•* Just so." 

The speaker then throws herself back, and looks as if she 
was fainting. The one next to her then, in turn, announces 
the fainting of Mrs. M'Tavish. Thus the play goes on till 
all engaged in it have performed the fainting, and this 
redeems the forfeits. The whole must be done without laugh- 
ing. The modes of fainting should all be as different as 
possible, and may be made very diverting. 

Fiftieth. — After a number of pawns have been sold, those 
that are left on hand may be redeemed all at once, by the 
whole company performing a Cat's Concert. That is, they 
must all sing together, as if in chorus : but each must sing 
a different song and tune. One verse will be sufficient. 



FATE-LADY. 
This is b toy made of about a quarter of a yard of paste- 
board, out round and covered with white paper. The outsiile 
edge should be neatly bound with gilt paper. The flat surface 
ie ruled for mottoa, and all the lines meet in the centre. The 
writer should be yery careful Ui draw a line of red or black ink 
between each, to make them distinct. Exactly in the centre 
of the circle, a wire is inserted ; and on that is fastened a 
neatly-dressed jointed doll, of the smallest size. In one hand 




she holds a small straw wand, with which she points to the 
poetry beneath her. The wire is made steaA^ Xi'j ^».».V«i™.';,\^. 
in the eeotw of a eommoa wafer-box, co^eTedi waft. VsvwA.'^ 
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correspond to the rest of tbe toy. The doll is just high enoi 
above the pasteboard to tiim round freely. When you \v 
your fortune told, twirl her round rapidly, and when she stc 
read what her wand points to. 

Here are some yerses that may answer for mottos : — 

" From mom till night it is your delight 
To chatter and talk without stopping ; 
There is not a day but you rattle away. 
Like water for ever a-dropping." 

*' Not all the fine things that young ladies possess 
Should teach them the poor to despise ; 
In Ellen's good manners and neat little dress 
The truest gentility lies." 

" Gifts for Emma and for Rose ; 
From sister Sue they come- 



How little George will hop and jump, 
To see his pretty drum ! " 

" Thread, needle, tape, and all are lost ; 
Your work-bag on the floor is toss'd ; 
Your frock is soil'd and tatter'd too — 
Ah ! Fate has nothing good for you." 



CORK OR PITH DANCERS. 



We have seen very nice little dancers made of cork. Wl 

the head and bust are shaped out at one end, you stick f« 

Ao^'b briBtlea at the other. Then paint the face, put a li< 

cap on tbe head, and dresB tbe &gax^^^^N»^l>^<nn^ 
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pair of anna, of course. When your dancer is thus complete, 
set her on the sounding-board of the piano, and play a brisk 
tane, and yoa will see her hop about. Such figures are also 
made of pith. 



• THE HIGHLAND DANCER. 

Yon cut out in pasteboard the figure of a highlander, 
down to the knees. First paint his face and cap carefully. You 
can either paint his kilt, or dress him in real materials. You 
next fashion a small pair of boots in pasteboard which you 
paint to imitate shoes and highlander 's stockings. You then 
put your two first fingers through a little strap fastened to the 
highlander's back, and put one of the boots on to each finger. 
You can then make him caper about or dance a Scotch reel, 
and the fingers represent so truthfully the highlander's bare 
knees, that children almost fancy him to be a real flesh and 
blood mannikin — at least we did in early childhood. 



DOMINO. 



A DOMINO box contains twenty-four oblong pieces of ivory, 
each divided into two parts by a line across the middle, and 
marked with round black spots. Each piece contains spots 
which designate two numbers, as four and six, three and five, 
and some have two sixes, two threes, &c. 

This game Is best plajed by two per&oiia OT^^I•> ^'^'^ ^"^ -^ws^ 
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distributes the domiDos with the blank side uppermost, allotting 
an equal number to each player. The dominos must then be 
set up on the edge, and in such a manner that your adversary 
cannot distinguish the spots. She that has not dealt or 
distributed the dominos, must begin the game by laying one 
of her pieces in the middle of the table. Supposing that Jane 
and Lucy are playing, Jane may commence with a piece that 
contains the numbers five and two. Lucy must then look in 
her collection for a piece that has on it either a five or a two. 
She finds one that has five spots on one half, and six on the 
other. She lays it close to the one that Jane has just played, 
and in such a manner that the two fives meet each other. The 
numbers now wanted are two and six. Jane finds among hers 
a six and four, and lays it next to Lucy's six. Lucy must now 
seek for a four or a two, as those are the numbers at the ends 
of the line of dominos that have been played. She finds one 
with two and three, and places the two next to its corresponding 
number, so that the numbers now to be placed are four or 
three. In this manner the play goes on, till all the dominos 
have taken places on the board, or middle of the table. If one 
of the players find that she is unable to match either end on 
the row or line, she loses her turn, and her adversary plays 
instead of her. The winner of the game is she that has first 
played out all her dominos. 
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CHEQUERS OR DRAUGHTS. 

This game is played bj two persons, on a board with 32 
black squares and 32 white ones. The pieces (or men, as they 
are commonly called) are twenty-four in number, one dozen 
of one colour, the other dozen of another. We will suppose 
them to be white and red, and that Maria and Louisa are 
playing. Maria takes the red and Louisa the white men, and 
they are placed in rows on the black chequers, so as to leave 
two lines of empty black chequers in the middle of the board, 
as a space on which to begin the game. 

The men can only be moved into one chequer at a time, 
and from one black square to another. You must always move 
diagonally or slanting, and never cross over a white square. 
All your moves must be towards your adversary, and from 
yourself. The aim of each player is to reach the extremity, or 
the farthest squares on the opposite side of the board, and to 
take as many of her antagonist's pieces as possible. By 
taking her pieces, you weaken her force ; and, by arriving at 
the last line on the other side, your men become kings, and 
are then empowered to move either backwards or forwards ; 
always, however, moving diagonally, and only into the next 
black square. 

The players, of course, move their pieces alternately. If, 
in moving, Maria leaves a vacant black square behind one of 
her men, and Louisa has a man immediately next to it, she 
can jump over Marians man with hers, and \A^^\ivccL ^^^^\^^o 
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He is then liud aside, 'and is used no more dnring the game, 
except for the purpose of crowaiDg a king. All the talcing 
must be done diagonally, or in a slanting direetion, and (except 
with a king] yon can only take towards your adversaiy. If 




Uaria mores up a man close to one oi Loiun's with a view of 
taking him at the next move, Louisa may find perhap that 
she can save him by filling up the vacancy with another of A<r 
men. Two men, if left unprotected, can be jumped over, and 
taken at one move, hut then there mnst be a vacant space 
diagonally behind each. Sometimes, after Louisa has just 
/siea a man, 3faria is immediately able to retaliate by at onee 
captariog the rietor. This, iMfflffiw. A»wi4 ^^« '>««"i fore- 
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secQiy and guiurded against on the part of Louisa. A man may 
be saved bj moying him in between two others. 

When jon have succeeded in getting a man safely to the 
opposite extremity of the board, he becomes a king, and is 
crowned by placing on him one of the men, that has been 
taken and laid aside. 

A king can moye and take either way, backwards or for- 
wards : therefore, as he has more power than a man, the 
player who has most kings generally wins the game, or could 
do so if she manages rightly. 

The play is at end when all your adversary's pieces are 
taken, or driven into corners from which they cannot move. 

If you neglect an opportunity of taking when you have it in 
your power, you forfeit your own man, and your adversary 
then removes him from the board. This is called huffing. 
The first move at the commencement of the game is allotted 
to each player in turn ; or the winner of the last game takes 
the first move in the succeeding one. 



FOX AND QEESB. 

Tms game is played on a board marked as on next page* 
Fifteen men (the same as those in chequers or draughts), twelve 
being of one colour and three of another, compose the flock of 
geese* The fox is represented by two men placed one on 
another^ (like the king in chequers), ox \>3 ^ ^\i^<^> ^x 
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something similar. One player takes the fox only, the other 
has the fifteen geese. 




Place the fox on the round spot in the very centre of the 
hoard, and the geese at the stations or points marked hy dots. 
The fox can move hoth ways, either hackward or forward. 
The geese move forward only. 

The ohject of the geese is to pen up the fox so that he can- 
not move to any advantage. The fox must try to lessen the 
number of geese by taking as many as he can. He takes by 
jumping over every one that has a vacancy immediately behind 
It, and if he succeeds in capturing so many geese that not 
enoug'b are left to pen him np, he oS coxxi^^^vftft the game. 
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The geese win, if thej can manage to surround the fox so 
closely that he has no way to get out. 

Neither fox nor geese can move to more than one point at a 
time, and they must always keep along the line. 

With a large sheet of paper, a pen, and a ruler, it is very 
easy to make a hoard for playing this game. 



MORRICE. 



This game may easily he learned by children of four or five 
years old. A morrice-board is frequently found on the back 
of the small German chequer-boards^ and it is played with the 
same men or pieces. But if you have no other board for this 
game, it is very easy to draw one on a large sheet of paper 
with pen and ink, and a ruler. Morrice is played with eighteen 
men ; nine of each colour. The object is to make rows of three 
men in a line, and to prevent your adversary from doing so. 

Susan may take the red men, and Mary the white, but the 
pieces are not placed all at once on the hoard, as in chequers. 
Each player puts down one man at a time, alternately, always 
placing them on the angles, or where the lines cross each 
other. Three will make a row, if they are all placed on a 
straight line ; and, if cleverly arranged, one man may form a 
part of two rows. 

If Susan sees that Mary has nearly made her row, she may 
prevent her by interposing one of her own men. If Mar^ 
succeeds In making a row, Susan forfeita ou^ ol \kat Q^\^\sxM«i^x 
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whieb Maiy tcikeB np and lays aside. In SMEing ft fgrfeit-man she 




must not break one of Susan's rows, if she oan possiblf ayoid it. 

When all the men have in this manner been placed on the 
board, the players may begin to move. All the moves must be 
along the line, and only from one point to the next, each 
time. The object is still to make rows, by moving the men to 
different parts of the board, and intercepting your adversary. 
Whenever you make a new row, you take up and lay aside one 
of your antagonist's men. As soon as the number of your men 
is reduced to two, you may give up the game as lost : three 
being always necessary to complete a row. 

The writer has seen this game played in the country, by 

children, who, for want of a better apparatus, had made a 

morrice-hoard by chalking the lines on the lid of an old box, 

Bainff dried peas and grains of com as suhstitules for the red 

and white mea. 
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THE SOLITABY GAME. 

If a child happens to haye no little companions at hand to 
plaj any of the foregoing games, the Solitary Game, said to he 
invented hy a poor prisoner, confined many years in the 
Bastille, may he fonnd amusing. The hoard for playing it is 
round, and perforated with holes ahout half an inch asunder, 
from fifty to sixty in numher. A certain numher of pegs are 




fitted into the holes, hut without filling them all. The game 
consists of passing one peg over another into an unoccupied 
hole, and then removiDg the peg thus crossed over. You must 
continue thus, till all the pegs hut one are taken. No peg can 
he put over another unless it stands close to it, without an 
intervening hole. Some persons remove only the centre ^e^ 
when thcjr begin the game. 



INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 



GAMES WITH HISTORICAL CARDS. 

The Historical Games of England, <Sz;c. are played as follows: 
In the game of London, for instance, are sixty cards, the 
labels or titles of which are coloured red, blue, green, and 
yellow. There are four cards on each distinct subject ; that 
is, four cards of William the First, four of Sir Isaac Newton, 
four of St. James's Palace, <Sz;c. 

We will suppose the game to be played by Maria, Julia, 
Emily, and Harriet. The cards having been shuffled and 
dealt equally all round by Maria, Julia, as sitting on the left 
hand of the dealer, begins by laying down any card she 
pleases ; for instance, ** The Magna Charta ; " first reading 
aloud the inscription. If Emily (whose turn comes next) has 
a Magna Charta card, she also reads it, and lays it down. If 
Harriet has a Magna Charta, she does the same ; but if she 
has not, she must endeavour to borrow one of her left-hand 
neighbour, Maria, who for this purpose holds out to her the 
backs of all her cards, and Harriet takes one at random ; and 
JIh happens to be a Magna Charta, she plays it, reading it, 
of course. If it is not the card R\ie YiMi\.%, ^V^ \tt>M.t. kee^ it 
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for another occasion, and for the present she loses her turn of 
playing. Whoever' is out first, wins the game. 

If any one has two cards of the same title (two Thames- 
streets, for instance,) she must not play them in immediate 
succession, hut keep one till her turn comes round again. 

With these Historical Cards any of the other juvenile games 
may he played ; as Old Bachelor, Matrimony, &c., omitting to 
read the inscriptions. 

In playing Old Bachelor with the London Cards, leave out 
of the pack three of the Sir Isaac Newtons, and the fourth will 
answer for the Old Bachelor. 

In playing Matrimony, you must have hut twelve cards of 
each colour and leave out all the rest. 



CONVERSATION CARDS. 

The Game of the Conquergb is well calculated to teach 
children the order in which the kings of England reigned. 
As full directions for the game are given with the pack of 
cards, we need not enter into particulars, and shall only 
mention that the cards prepared by Messrs. Rock contain a 
great deal of information in a very small space. 

The Globe as indeed its name implies, furnishes a deal 
of geographical information about the various countries of 
the earth. 

We may also recommend the Little Geographer, the 
Little Historian, Birds, Beasts, and Fishes^ GQ^x^^«»k»sxft^^ 
ON China, Gems of XjTBjjATcrBE, &;c. 
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GEOaRAPHICAL GAME. 

This is played by means of maps pasted upon wood, and then 
cut into pieces of all shapes and sizes. In order to unite 
history with geography, remarkable events are pictured near 
the place where they occurred. Near Bethlehem, for instance, 
is a picture of the Wise Men and Infant Sayiour ; and at San 
Salvador is a picture of the landing of Columbus. The map is 
cut into small pieces, and it is the business of the young pupil 
to put them together correctly. 

Sometimes a geographical game is played by means of a 
board, full of holes, to which little pegs are fitted. On these 
pegs the names of towns, cities, or kingdoms are written : it is 
the business of the player to decide where they shall be 
placed. The board is marked and numbered with latitude and 
longitude. 

There are very numerous games of this kind played with 
teetotums, and few presents for children are more attractive or 
useful. There is the map of Natural History, on which 
various animals are represented and numbered. The game is 
played with a teetotum and counters, and the counters are 
moved according to the number turned up. You describe 
every animal you visit. The Lion is the point of victory ; 
and there are several laughable rules, to prevent your 
reaching him. 

There is a similar game of Kings of England. The most 
remarkable events are represented and numbered ; and you 
^'re an account of each one on wViicla. 'jou'^xxX. 'jww <iwflv\«t. 
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The Polite Toubist represents and describes all the most 
magnificent buildings in Paris. 

The Parlour Traveller presents to you all the most re- 
markable places in the woHd, and gives an account of them. 

The game of Natural Philosophy shows you balloons, 
pnsms, steam-boats, &c,y numbered and described. 

The Mirror of Truth contains pictures of various instances 
of virtue, accompanied with anecdotes. 

There are similar games for Jewish History, Arithmetic, 
Chronology, &c., all played with a teetotum and counters. 

Chinese Puzzles. — These consist of pieces of wood in the 
form of squares, triangles, &c. The object is to arrange them, 
BO as to form various mathematical figures. 

The Mosaic Amusement. — This is somewhat similar to the 
last. The box contains fifty triangular pieces of wood, painted 
black and yellow, which may be arranged in countless patterns. 
A little book accompanies the box, with plates showing what a 
variety of figures they can represent. Children can afterwards 
exercise their ingenuity in devising patterns for themselves. 
This toy has been found useful in familiarising children with 
geometrical forms, while it invariably amuses little folks. 

The preceding plays are quiet and instructive, as well as 
amusing. They afford excellent recreation for a winter's 
evening. 
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4. 

EDUCATIONAL TOYS. 

Ours is certainly the golden age of toys. Never did thej 
exist in such variety and perfection, and never were there so 
many toys which while delighting the children, likewise pleased 
the parents, because of their blending both instruction and 
amusement. No firm has done more to promote this double 
object than that of Messrs. A. and S. Joseph, Myers, & Co., 
of LeadenhaU-street. Their repository of toys is a kind of 
encyclopaBdia in which the various arts and sciences are shut 
up in tempting looking boxes of all dimensions, like the Genius 
in the Arabian Nights, who, though packed up in the small com- 
pass of a jar, could expand into great importance on the lifting of 
the lid. Amongst the toys coming under the denomination of 
educational, we would especiafly advert to the following : — 

Tangible Arithmetic and Geometry for Children con- 
sists of a box of wooden cubes, with an explanatory pamphlet, 
which will enable a child to learn the first rules of arithmetic 
with ease and even pleasure. What children can handle is 
soon made clear to their understandings, and the adding and 
subtracting real objects will appeal to their reasoning power 
far better than all the dry figures on a slate. 

Stereometry made Easy is equally serviceable for the study 
of geometry. 

The Child's Garden (Kinder Garten) is a series of boxes, 
containing wooden figures explanatory of a number of scientific 
questions, used we believe in the admirable school of the same 
Jiawe, In which study is rendered an amvia^meiiX.. 
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BuiLDnro Matebials for Juvenile Architects. — This box 
of bricks of three sizes will delight children of all ages. 

The Practical Building Tot is calculated to succeed to 
the latter, when the little architects begin to feel the want of 
erecting more sightly-looking structures. The accompanying 
book of directions shows six beautiful structures that can be 
raised out of the materials, besides which a' number of others 
may be compiled, according to the taste and ingenuity of the 
juvenile builders. 

Illustrations of the Useful Arts. — This happy idea is 
dae to Mr. Charles Tomlinson. We have seen the first 
number, which is on the manufacture of a needle. Specimens 
are given of the needle in all the stages it passes through 
previous to attaining perfection, neatly stitched on to a card^ 
and accompanied by a description, the whole being enclosed in 
a case. The pin is to furnish the next number. A better 
mode of familiarising children with manufacturing processes 
could hardly be dcYised. 



INTELLECTUAL TOYS. 



Under this head we enumerate the Vineyard, the Vintage, 
the Farm, the Dairy and Poultry Yard, the Menagerie ; all of 
which consist of beautifully drawn and painted figures, animals 
and scenery, cut out and stuck into little vrood^w. %?cA<^\^^ ^^ 
that hjr arranging tbemjudiciouAj^^oyiiV^V^ ^wvya^'^:^ ^\asi^ 
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faithful representation of the real scene. In addition to these 
more homelj subjects, are others borrowed from various lands, 
such as the Caravan to Mecca, Leipzig Fair, an Equestrian 
Circus, a Cattle Fair in Hungary, the Carnival of Venice, 
Nuremberg, a Hawking Party, a Tournament, and, what is of 
more immediate interest, Scenes in the Crimea. 

The animals of La Fontaine's Fables have likewise been 
depicted, and our little friends will find it amusing to place 
the animals belonging to any fable they may select, on a little 
table, and then while pushing them from behind with a small 
stick, whenever they ought to move, they can repeat the 
dialogue in the French language, as if they were acting a 
play. One should speak the part of the fox, another of the 
crow, and so forth. 

Nor must we forget the miniature Mont Blanc, a complete 
imitation of Albert Smith's charming entertainment, contain- 
ing seventeen views. If our little friends get papa to take 
them to hear the gifted lecturer, they must try and retain as 
much as possible of what they hear, and then endeavour to act 
Albert Smith as well as they can, when showing the views to 
their playmates. 

The play of Henry Vlllth is being prepared in an equally per- 
fect style, in imitation of the Princess's Theatre, and it would 
afford amusement to a number of children to personate the 
different characters. Only they ought to stand out of sight, 
and the little theatre should be surrounded on all sides by a 
£Teen baize, bo that the card actors alone be in view. 
As manj children delight ia coYowxvxi^ y'^^) ^^ would 
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saggest that when the elder brothers and ustera have been 
gratified by the gift of the Vineyard, or the Cattle Fair, or 
what not, parents should purchase for the younger ones, the 
same subjects, sold at a very cheap rate in uncoloured sheets* 
They can then exercise their ingenuity in colouring, cutting out 
and pasting the figures on pasteboard, and sticking them into 
wooden grooves, in imitation of the toy that serves as a model. 
Messrs. A. and S. Joseph, Myers, & Co., likewise intend 
publishing the characters and scenery of Henry Vlllth, in 
uncoloured sheets, for those little folks who prefer painting 
and cutting out their actors themselves. 



GAMES OF MEMORY. 




I DO not introdace these games because I thiDk they will be 
of any benefit to the memory ; for words without ideas do the 
mind no good. But they are Bomewhat amuung ; and, where 
a number attempt to say a line, or a Terse in succession, it 
affords a good opportunity to collect forfeits. I have known 
little girls who could remember anything you gave them to 
}eara ; but who, in fact, knew nothing. I have seen scholari 
fio inew everj word of their lesBona, Wt 4\4 ant know what 
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the words meant. I remember one that was asked, '* Who first 
discovered the shores of the United States ?'* and answered, 
*' Stt^ents and alligators of enormous size.*' She expected the 
question, '*What animals infest the shores of the Rio de la 
Plata ! " and she did not think of the meaning of her lesson. 
Another, from the same habit of committing words to memory, 
without attaching any ideas to them, said that Hartford was a 
flourishing comical town, and the Kennebec River navigable 
for hoots as far as Waterville. If she had attended to the sense, 
she would have known the words commercial and boats. There- 
fore it is only in play that I would have little girls commit a 
string of words to memory, without caring what they mean. 
Young ladies should read and study with such habits of care- 
fulness, as to enable them to define every word accurately, 
whether it be common or uncommon. Now for our games. 
The House that Jack Built everybody knows : here is one very 
much like it. 



THE OLD WOMAN AND HER KID. 

An old woman found sixpence on the ground ; with this 
sixpence she bought a kid ; but when she came home from 
market, the kid would not follow her ; she met a dog, and 
she said, " Pray, dog, bite kid — kid won*t go — and I see by 
moonlight it is now past midnight, and kid and I should 
have been at home an hour ago." She went a little farther, 
and she met a stick : " Pray, stick, beat dog — dog won*t bite 
kid — kid won't ^o — and I see by moonW^t,^^ li^* ^^ftft^^s^* 
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a little farther, and she met a fire : " Pray, fire, bum stick — 
stick won't beat dog — dog won't bite kid — kid won't go^and I 
see, &c*** She went a little farther, and she found some 
water : " Pray, water, quench fire — fire won't burn stick — 
stick won't beat dog — dog won't bite kid — kid won't go — and I 
see, &c." She went a little farther, and she met an ox: "Pray, 
ox, drink water — water won't quench fire — fire won't bum stick 
— stick won't beat dog— dog won't bite kid — kid won't go — and 
I see, &c." She went a little farther, and she met a butcher: 
♦* Pray, butcher, kill ox — ox won't drink water — water won't 
quench fire — fire won't burn stick — stick won't beat dog^-dog 
won* t bite kid — kid won't go — and I see by moonlight it is now 
])ast midnight ; and kid and I should have been at home an 
hour ago. " 

The butcher began to kill the ox ; the ox began to drink the 
water ; the water began to quench the fire ; the fire began to 
burn the stick ; the stick began to beat the dog ; the dog 
began to bite the kid ; the kid began to go ; and the old 
woman got home again. 



THE KING'S GARDEN. 

This is very much like the House that Jack Built. One 

may try to say it alone, and pay a forfeit for any mistake ; or 

it may be said by little girls in a circle successively. The first 

passes a key to the next one, saying, ** I sell you the key of 

the iiDga garden / " the next paasea it, «Aid aa^a^ •' I sell you 
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the string, that ties the key of the king's garden ;*' the third 
says, " I sell yoa the rat, that gnawed the string, that ties the 
key of the king's garden ; " the fourth says, '* I sell you the 
cat, that caught the rat, that gnawed the string, that ties the 
key of the king's garden ; " the fifth says, " I sell you the dog, 
that hit the cat, that caught the rat, that gnawed the string, 
that ties the key of the king's garden." My young readers 
can add as much to it as they please. 



Similar (games of JHemorg, in jFreucfj* 

MA VILLE DE ROME. 

1. Je tous Tends ma ville de Rome ; dans cette yille il y a 
une rue ; dans cette rue il y a une maison ; dans cette maison, 
il y a une cour ; dans cette cour il y a un jardin ; dans ce jardin 
il y a un escalier ; sur cet escalier il y a une chamhre ; dans 
cette chamhre il y a un lit ; prds de ce lit il y aunetahle ; sur 
cette table il y a un tapis ; sur ce tapis il y a une cage ; dans 
cette cage il y sC un oiseau. 

2. L' oiseau dit, '* Je suis dans la cage ;" la cage, ** Je suis 
sur le tapis ; " le tapis, *' Je suis sur la table ; " la table, ** Je 
suis aupres dulit ; " le lit dit, '* Je suis dans la chamhre ; " la 
chamhre, ** Je suis sur I'escalier ;" Tescalier, ** Je suis dans 
le jardin ; " le jardin, *< Je suis dans la maison ; " la mai&Qn^ 
'* Je suis dans la rue.'' FoUd ma mile de ILw^e T^erai^'^^* 
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LE JARDIN DE MA TANTE. 

Il vient du jardin de ma tante — 0, qu il est bean le jardin 

de ma tante ! Dans le jardin de ma tante, il y a an arbre — 

0, qu'n est beau Tarbre du jardin de ma tante ! Dans Farbre 

du jardin de ma tante il y a un trou — 0, qu'il est beau le trou^ 

de Tarbre, du jardin de ma tante ! Dans le trou, de farbre, du 

jardin de ma tante, il y a un nid — 0, qu'il est beau le nid, 

du trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de ma tante ! Dans le nid, du 

trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de ma tante, il y a un oiseau — 0, 

qu*il est beau Toiseau du nid, du trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de 

ma tante. 

L'oiseau du nid, du trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de ma tante, 

porte dans son bee un billet, oh. ces mots sont Merits : *' Je 

vous aime." 0, quHls sont doux ces mots : " Je vous aime," 

qui sont ecrits sur le billet port^ dans le bee, de l'oiseau, du 

nid, du trou, de Tarbre, du jardin de ma tante ! 



In the following games it is difficult to speak the words, as 
well as to remember them : — 

THE TWISTER TWISTING. 

When a twister twisting would twist him a twist. 
For twisting his twist three twists he will twist ; 
But if one of his twists untwists from the twist, 
Tlie twist untwisting untw\&t& i\i« Vn\«»t., 
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THB BAME IN FRBNGH. 

LE CORDIER CORD ANT. 

QuAND un eordier eordant veut accorder &a corde, 
Pour Ba corde accorder trois cordons 11 accorde ; 
Mais si run des cordons de la corde decorde, 
Le cordon decordant fait d^corder la corde. 

PETER PIPER. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers ; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ; 

If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked ? 

ROBERT ROWLEY. 

Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round ; 

A round roll Robert Rowley rolled round. 

Where rolled the round roll Robert Rowley rolled round ? 

SIMILAR SENTENCES IN FRENCH* 

IL M'EtlrT PLUS PLU. 

Etant sorti sans parapluie, il m*eiit plus plu qu'il pl&t plus 
tot. 

TON THfi. 

A Frenchman having taken herb tea for acou^^WvL^v^^- 
hoar aaked him, " Ton th^, t*a V\\ ^\^ \Ai \jw«.\'''' 
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SI J'fiTAIS POMME. 

** Si j*^tais petite pomme d'api, je me d^petite-pomme- 
d*apierais, comme je pourrais." The second one must repeat 
this, word for word ; and the third must ask, ** Et yous, si 
vous etiez petite pomme d*api, comment yous depetite-pomme- 
d*apieriez-Yous ? " The fourth must repeat this without 
mistake. 

DIDON DINA. 

DiDON dina, dit-on, du dos d*un dodu dindon. 

SI J'fiTAIS PETIT POT DE BEURRK 

** Si jMtais petit pot de heurre, je me d^petit-pot-de-beurre- 
rerais comme je pourrais." The next time going round, ** Et 
vous, si YOUS dtiez petit pot de beurre, comment yous depetit- 
pot-de-heurrereriei-YOUs ? " 

GROS, GRAS, GRAIN D'ORGE. 

" Gros gras grain d'orge, quand te d^grosgrasgrain-d'orgeri- 
seras-tu ? " Second time going round : ** Je me ddgrosgras- 
grain-d'orgeriserai, quand tons les autres gros gras grains 
d'orge se d^grosgrasgrain-d'orgeriseront.** 



ACTIVE EXERCISES. 




^^^^^^^i^!^ 



SWINQING. 

This gameis dafigerons, unless used with discretion. Great 

care Aoald be taken that the rojea we few^^ mii-«'&»R»»ffl:'*^ 
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and the seat fastened firmly. Little girls should never he 
amhitious to swing higher than any of their companions. It 
is, at hest, a very foolish amhition, and it may lead to danger- 
ous accidents. Any little girl acts unpardonahly who pushes 
another violently while she is swinging. 



PRISONER'S BARS. 

This is a very old game that used to he called indifferently 
Base or BarSi Two parties of equal numher (either girls or 
hoys) must each mark out a spot which forms their hase or 
home, at ahout twenty or thirty yards distant. The players of 
hoth sides then hold hands, and extend themseWes in length, 
and opposite each other, as far as they conveniently can, 
always rememhering that one of them must touch the hase. 
When any one of them quits the hand of his fellow, and runs 
into the field, whioh it called giving the chase, he is instantly 
followed hy one of his adversaries ; he again is followed hy a 
second from the former side, and he hy a second opponent, 
and so on alternately, till as many are out as choose to run, 
every one pursuing the adversary he first followed, and no 
other ; and if he overtakes him near enough to touch him, his 
party claims one towards their game, and hoth parties return 
home. They then run forth again and again in this manner, 
t/J] the number that gains the victory (generally twenty) be 
compJeted, 
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An improvement which some add to this game, is to mark 
out two enclosures called prisons. These are to he parallel 
with the home boundaries, but about thirty yards from them ; 
and every person touched on either side, is to be sent to one 
or other of these prisons till the end of the game, unless 
delivered by one of his party, which can only be eflfected by 
touching him — a difficult task in the enemy's camp, as the 
[>rison of edch party is nearer their opponent's base than 
their own. If the person sent to deliver him be himself 
touched by an antagonist before reaching him, he also becomes 
a prisoner. 

If played by girls and boys, the parties are easily distin- 
guished ; if by girls only, each party should wear bows of 
ribbon of a diiferent colour. 



SKIPPING ROPE. 



This play should likewise be used with caution. It is a 
healthy exercise, and tends to make the form graceful ; but it 
should be used with moderation. I have known instances of 
blood-vessels burst by young ladies, who, in a silly attempt to 
skip a certain number of hundred times, have persevered in 
skipping after their strength was exhausted. There are several 
ways of skipping a rope : — 

1. Simply springing and passing the ro^j^Q \»yi<^T ^2csi^ ^^^ 
with rapidity, once, twice, or even iWvce* 
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2. CromDg anns at tbe moment of thromng; the rope. 

3. PunDgtlie rope under tbe feet of two or three, who skip 
kt once, standing clow, »nd laying hands on each other's 
shoulders. 




4. The rope held by two little ^rls, one at each end, and 
thrown over a third, who skipB in the middle. 

The more difficult feats should not be attempted until the 
simpler ones are perfectly learned. A smooth hard surface 
should be chosen to skip upon, where there is nothing to 
entangle or obstruct the feet. 
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LA GRACE. 

This is a new game, common in Germany, but introduced 
into this country from France. It derives its name from the 
graceful attitudes which it occasions. Two sticks are held in 
the hands across each other, like open scissors: the object is to 
throw and catch a small hoop upon these sticks. The hoop to 
be bound with silk, or ribbon, according to fancy. The game 
is played by two persons. When trying to catch the hoop, the 
sticks are held like scissors shut ; and opened when the hoop 
is thrown from you. In America it is called The Graces^ or 
The Flying Circle. (See Frontispiece). The cut that forms 
our frontispiece will give a still better idea of the game, than 
any verbal description can do. 



CORONELLA. 

This is similar to Shuttlecock and Battledoor, but more 
difficult. Instead of striking the bird with a battledoor, two 
players throw it and catch it with wooden cups made for the 
purpose. 



SHUTTLECOCK AND BATTLEDOOR. 

This game is too well known to need much description* TKa 
shuttlecock^ sometimes called the bvtd, \& ^\\\XX!^\^^^V^^^^^^ 
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of feathers ; the battledoora are covered with parchment : and 
the object of the players is to keep the bird constantly paseing 
and repaaaing in the ur, hjr means of striking it with the 




hattledoors Some people hecome so expert at it that they 
can keep it up more than a thousand t mea w thout once 
allowing It to fall Little girls si ould not be afra d of being 
well t red that mil do them good , but exceuive fatigue 
should be avoided, especially where it is quite unnecessary. 



ACTIVE EXE8CIGES. llil 

COT AND BALL. 

Heee a wooden ball, with a hole In it, is used instead of a 

bird. A stick is made with a oup at one end, and a point at 




the other. The object is to catch it in the cup, or on the point 
The cup and ball are fastened together with a Btring. 



OBBMAN BALL3. 

To play this game it is necessary to have sixteen balls of 

TariouB colours, and one large die, with eight facets, oa ^fts-Vv 

of which is nuuked » number. The numWn 'Eva.^s^«& ^-«a'>» 
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eight. The playground may he a large room, hut a howling- 
green would he preferahle. Each player is to have a couple 
of halls, namely, two yellow, or two hlue, and so forth. The 
die is then placed at the distance agreed upon, say from twenty 
to a hundred feet, taking care to place numher eight on the 
ground. Each player in turn howls his two halls, and seeks 
to hit the die. Should this he accomplished, the die will roll 
oyer, and the numher displayed on the topmost facet is noted 
down. All in turn try their skill, and whoever turns up 
numher eight, or the highest numher next to it, wins whatever 
may have heen agreed upon. Should two or more players 
ohtain the highest numher, they must keep up the contest till 
one remains the victor. 



BOW AND ARROW. 

Of all things in the world health is the most important. 
I fear our little girls do not take sufficient exercise in the 
open air. The attitude in shooting is important. The heels 
should he a few inches apart ; the neck slightly curved, so as 
to hring the head a very little downward ; the left arm must 
he held out quite straight to the wrist, which should he bent 
inward ; the bow is to he held easy in the hand ; and the 
arrow, when drawn, should he close to the ear. The right 
hand should begin to draw the string, as the left raises the 
bofr. When jour arrow is three parts drawn, take your aim. 
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Kai keep jour eje steadily filed upon it. The point of the 
arrow should appear to the right of the mark joa aim at ; the 





arrow is then drawn to a head, and let fly. The trunk of a 
tree, chalked at certain distances, will answer for a target. 



CALISTHENICS. 
This hard name is giren to a gentler sort of gymnaetics, 
Buited to girls. The exercises haTe been Tery generaUy 
introduced into the schools in England, and are getting 
into fatour in America. Many people think them dangerous, 
hecBuee the; confound them with the ruder and more.daring 
gymnseticB of boys ; but Buch exercises are selected aa are 
free from danger ; and it is believed that they tend to firodnce 
rigorous muscles, grttcelul motiun, ftaiL i^^&.iik^Xx^ qV^skq^ 
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OIROULAS UOTBUBBT 07 THB ANH 

Fig. I. In this exercise one arm at first haaging by the 
side, is moved bocktrard , it then passes up bj the ear, aud 




is brought down in front. The hand, which is kept folded, 
thus describes a circle from the shoulder. 

This is first to bo done with one arm, then with tbe other, 
and, lastly, with both together — slowly, steadily, and eqnablj. 

P0I:4TIHa TO THE QROUND. 

J'ip. 2. The hands are first raised above the head, and 
t&ea deeUae forward, the body Ijenivo^ *, fc'tii *.t« ^rformer 
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points the hands as lovr toward the ground as possible, but 
without bending the legs. 

THE SPECTRE MARCH. 

Fig. 3. The handa are to be placed on the hips, the 
thumbs turned back, and the performers raising themselves 
on their toes, are then to moTe forward bj a rapid succes- 
eion of verj Hmall springs, keeping the whole frame as erect 
as possible. 

THB DANCIKO STEP. 

Fig. 4. The hands should be placed as before. A smnll 




hop h thea to be made on the toea, -a'AV wvb lt>^'^> ''^'^ ^"^^^ 
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T^fc. 
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comiDg forward and repeating the hop ; and the performer 
thua advances, by a hop and a step, with each foot aJCernatelj. 



i WITH THE WASD. 

The wand for this purpose should be light and smooth, but 
not of a nature to bend> It is first to be taken hold of near 




the extremities, by each band, with the knuckles ontward, as 
show in_;^, 5 ; then raised to the perpeadicnlar position of 
fig. 6, the right hand being up'petnioa^i \ "Caa '\fc1\ •&>.«&. ^j^^s^ 
JM place. This should be performed. xo^vSt^ ^<« *«^^ '^^'°*' 
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in ^, 6, tbe wand n to be raised al>OTe tbe 
bead, as ■hoirn in fig. 7 i it is tben to be passed behind, aa in 
fig. 8 ; and, finally returned into the first position of tbe 
wand, by a reverie process of tbe arms, bb in^. 9. 

The wand is to be held as before, except tbat tbe knuckles 
are turned behind ; it is then {see fig. 10) to be raised parallel 




nith the shoulders, each hand being turned alternately inward, 
o that the end of tbe wand passes between the fore-arm and 
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It is then to be lifted above the bead, (U in ^. 11, aod 
brought'down behiud, as in ^. 12. It is fiiiallj returned to 
the position j{jr. 9. Tbese exercises shoutd be repeated many 
times, till the pupil is very expert and rapid. 

HORIZONTAL BAK. 

Tbe performer, taking hold of the horizontal bar, swings 
bacltirard and forward until the swing is sufficient to admit 
of tailing tbe hands from the bar, each time swinging 



J^s 




backward from it, and catching it again ; bat the bar 
should be relinquished only when in the position described 
abore. 

THE TBI AN OLE. 

This is a bar of wood, Bupportei sJfc «MiV«isA.\>1 »■ =*"^ 
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The two cords meet together at aome distance above, and 
uniting, paas over a pulley, bo that it may be fastened at any 
height to Kuit the performer. For the following exercises the 
bar should be about the height of the knees. 

First, for the circle, the bar is held as in_;E^. 14. 

The performer then steps round on the toes, gradually 
increasiug in Telocity, and bearing more on the bar. 




The bar, hanging in its natural position, the bands are 

placed upon it, and the body lowered forward, so that the 
whole weight rests upon the hands and the toes ; hut one foot 
maj be brought a little forward, as in fq. 15. 
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BENDING BACKWARD. 

From the preceding position the har is drawn inwardly, the 
feet retain their position, and, holding firmly by the bar, the 
body reclines backward to the position shown in^. 16. 



CHEST EXPANDER. 

This consists of a piece of elastic, neatly coTered with 
ribbon, and fastened at each end into a handle. The per- 
former is to take a handle in each hand, and then pass it over 
her head, with much the same action as if she were skipping 
the rope backwards. In so doing, she is to extend the elastic 
to the full, holding out her arms, which movement tends to 
expand the chest, and to throw back the shoulders. 



DANCING. 

Ma.nt people object to dancing, because they consider it a 
waste of time ; but I believe it is only wrong when too much 
time is given to it, to the neglect of more important duties. 
Children must have exercise ; and dancing is healthy, inno- 
cent, and elegant. Those who learn to dance when very 
young acquire an ease of motion that can be gained in no 
other way ; at a very early age the joints bend eoAvl^ % ^isssA.*'^ 
a habit of movwg gracefully ib t\ieii ^j(«wca^^^\\» >»* ^^K^^tX^^^' 
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Little girls sliould practise their steps at home eyery day ; it 
vill serre for exercise and amusement, and tend greatly to 
their improvement. Great care should be taken to turn the 
toes outward ; nothing is more awkward, either in walking or 
dancing, than feet that turn inward. By taking a little pains, 
the instep will habitually curve outward the moment the foot 
is raised from the floor. The arms should never remain 
crooked, so as to give the elbows a sharp, inelegant appear- 
ance. Care should be taken to carry the shoulders back, and 
the head erect ; a dancer who stoops or runs her chin out, is 
a pitiful sight. Here I would tell those who are round- 
shouldered, or carry their heads too much forward, of an 
excellent way to cure these bad habits : walk an hour or 
more, every day, with a large heavy book balanced on your 
head, without any assistance from your hands. The lower 
orders of Egyptian women are remarkable for walking majes- 
tically and gracefully ; and it is because they constantly go 
down to the Nile, to bring up heavy burdens of water upon 
their heads. 

Lastly, never toss your feet about, or rise too high from the 
floor ; truly graceful dancing is gliding, not jumping. But, 
on the other hand, you must not walk round languidly and 
carelessly, as if you had no interest in the dance. What is 
worthy of being done at all, is worthy of beiug done well. 
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DEPORTMENT AND POLITENESS. 

The Btudj of calisthenics and dancing will, it is to be 
hoped, impart a graceful deportment to our young friends, 
which will accompany them through life. They should endea- 
vour to be graceful not only in the ball-room, but avoid 
awkward movements even in the more homely occupations, 
and by degrees grace will become a habit. And have not 
many poets declared that grace was superior to beauty ? The 
one does not depend upon ourselves to possess, but we can 
certainly appropriate the other with due care. We should 
think a little girl had profited but little by the exercise of 
calisthenics or dancing, if she did not, for instance, come into 
a room with a becoming deportment. Nothing is more painful 
than to see children coming in reluctantly and sheepishly, 
because their mamma happens to be receiving a visitor. We 
would not have a girl be bold, but there is no boldness in a 
modest assurance. Let her make a curtsey or an inclination 
of the head and bust to the stranger. If a friend to the 
family, the little girl will please all the better by going up to 
the lady or gentleman, and enquiring how they do before 
waiting to be questioned. This once answered, she should 
take a seat quietly, and wait till spoken to before she inter- 
rupts the conversation. Nothing is more disagreeable than 
when children obtrude their pert remarks in the uvvi*^^ ^ ^ 
conversation hetween grown per&OB& \ \V \gLN«?^ ^^ S^'^"^'^^'*^ 
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they are yerj ill bred, and that their mammas are very weak 
and Billy. 

While talking of deportment there is another thing we 
would particularly enforce. Some girls do enter a room and 
curtsey prettily to the visitor who happens to be there, who 
would neglect all courtesy if they happened to find the shoe- 
maker or the needlewoman waiting for orders in the back 
parlour. Now this is wrong ; it only gives the person thus 
slighted a very bad opinion not only of their manners, but 
even of their goodness of heart. We would not require of 
you to curt«ey with as much ceremony as to the visitor in 
the drawing-room, but never omit to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of the humblest individual, and to say in a friendly, 
cheerful tone : ** Good morning, or good evening, Mr. or Mrs. 
Such-a-One." A girl who observes these slight attentions 
will be generally beloved. Remember that a little kindness 
costs the giver nothing, and is returned to her tenfold by the 
golden opinions she reaps. 

While on this subject, let us also impress on our young 
friends to be carefully observant of the courtesies of life to all 
those, whether masters or mistresses, who contribute to their 
education, by giving them lessons. We have seen girls so rude 
as not to rise when their drawing-mistress or music-mistress 
has entered the room — so negligent of all proper feeling, as not 
only to let her open the room door for herself, but to forget 
ringing the bell for the servant to let her out. When reproved, 
thej w]]] BBj, ** Oh, it is only the teacher," as if the talented 
person who Jaboura to infuse a poxtVoTi oI\v^t ^.^^ww^lxakments 
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or her knowledge into the frequently dull brains of reluctant 
pupils, ought not to be yiewed in the light of a superior rather 
than an inferior. 

In one word, though the deportment and forms of polite- 
ness inculcated by the dancing master are yery graceful 
acquirements, there is something we shall always prefer to 
either^ namely, the politeness that springs from the heart. 



A LITTLE WORD. 

A LITTLE word in kindness spoken, 

A motion or a tear. 
Has often healed the heart that's broken, 

And made a friend sincere. 

A word — a look — has crushed to earth 

Full many a budding flower. 
Which, had a smile but owned its birth, 

Would bless life's darkest hour. 

Then deem it not an idle thing 

A pleasant word to speak ; 
The face you wear, the thought you bring, 

A heart may heal or break. 

ANON. 




Tbe body of the basket is made of pasteboard, round or OT&I, 
with or without a handle, &b you fancy. It should be ueatlj 
lined; and soub cover the outside 
vith pale green paper, that any 
little ioterstices among the moss 
may look neatly. The handle 
should be sewed on tbe outside, 
that it maybe covered by the moss. 
A great variety of dry mosses, of 
different colours, may be put toge- 
ther BO as to produce a beautiful effect. Some people prefer 
to sew them on, because they are so apt to fall off. To be 
fastened on with thick gum water, glue or paste. A very 
pretty imitation of moss boskets may be made of unravelled 
worsted, of different colours, sewed oa thickly in bunches. 
Where it is knit on purpose, it must be washed and dried by 
a gentle heat, in order to keep it curled. Each bunch should 
be made of three or four shades and colours, and this should 
be mingled in, so as to avoid any striped or spotted appearance. 
The rarhtlea of jrreen, brown, and liglit blue, are tlie appro- 
priate colours ; a little black and wk\le inaj \ki "\iAtii4\ui«i -eith. 
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good effect. I have seen baskets of this kind filled with the 
ends of the unravelled worsted, on which reposed a few chalk 
eggs, coloured to look like birds' eggs. I thought them ex- 
tremely pretty ; but I should not have thought so, had they 
been real eggs, stolen from a poor suffering bird. 



ALUM BASKETS. 
SucoESS in these kinds of baskets depends somewhat upon 
chance ; for the crystals will sometimes form irregularly even 
when the utmost care has been taken. Dissolve alum in a 
little more than twice as much water as will be necessary for 
the depth of the basket, handle and all. Put in as much alum 
as the water will dissolve ; when it will take no more, it is 
then called a saturated solution of alum ; when we say a thing 
is saturated we mean it is as full as it can he. In this 
state it should be poured into a saucepan, or earthen jar 
(by no means put in iron), and slowly boiled until it is nearly 
half evaporated. The basket should then be suspended from 
a little stick, laid across the top of the jar, in such a manner 
that both basket and handle will be covered by the solution. 
It must be set away in a cool place, where not the slightest 
motion will disturb the formation of the crystals. The reason 
the basket becomes encrusted is, that hot water will hold more 
alum in solution than cold water ; and, as it cools, the alum 
which the water will not hold rests on the basket. The frame 
may be made in any shape you fancy. 1\» \& xvjsvv^'^ \s\'«>^^ ^ 
smaU wire, woven in and out \Vke \>«i^^Vr^^^\ ^"^ ^a^sc«\ 
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prefer a common willow-basket for a frame ; whether it be wire 
or willow, a rough surface must be produced bj winding every 
part with thread or worsted. Bright yellow crystals may be 
produced by boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric, in the solu- 
tion ; and purple ones by a similar use of logwood ; of course, 
the colour will be more or less deep, according to the quantity 
used. Splendid blue crystals may be obtained by preparing 
the sulphate of copper, commonly called blue vitriol, in the 
same manner that alum is prepared. Great care must be 
taken not to drop it upon your clothes. 

In order to have alum crystals very clean and pure, it is well 
to strain the solution through muslin, before it is boiled. 

A group of crystals of different colours forms a very pretty 
ornament for a chimney. They must be made by suspending 
some rugged substance, such as a peach-stone, a half-burned 
stick, &c., in the boiling solution. 



ALLSPICE BASKETS. 

The allspice berries should be soaked in brandy, to soften 

them, and then holes should be 
made through them. They are 
strung on slender wire, which is 
twisted into such a form as you 
pleaee. To be woven in diamonds, 
or squares, or rows, as you fancy* 
A gold head between every two berries gives a rich appearance 
to the basket Around ihe to^ \5tt^e^ ^kOim^^^xEkfe^ \w>a^ «emi* 
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circles of berries, from which are suspended festoons of berries 
strung on silk,, drooping over the outside. Lined or not, and 
ornamented with ribbons according to fancy. 



BEAD BASKETS. 

Vert pretty baskets are made in a similar way, of diiferent- 
eoloured beads strung upon wire. The wire should be strongly 
joined, and the place covered thick with sewing silk of the 
same colour as the beads. Of late, glass beads have 
been more frequently used than any other sort of bead. If 
due attention be given to blend the colours nicely, they look 
exceedingly pretty. We shall have to revert to these beads 
again under the head of Bead-work. 



RICE, OR SHELL BASKETS. 

The frame is made of pasteboard, neatly lined ; it may be 
white, or any coloured paper you choose for a groundwork. 
It is then to be covered with grains of rice, bugles of diflferent 
colours, or very small delicate shells, put on with gum, and 
arranged in such figures as suit your fancy. 



WAFER BASKETS. 



Frame made of cardboard, and bound neatly at the edges 
with gilt paper. Take the smallest wafers ^<Wl <SA.\i ^\.\\ak^ 
a whoJe one for the groundwork ', t\x\i wiQ\>CL'et\sL V^^^** ^'^^ 
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the edge of one of the halres, and stick it upright throngh the 
middle of the whole one ; eat the other half into tiro qaartera, 
wet the two straight sides, and place them on each side of the 
half-wafer ; this forms a kind of rosette. When you have 
enongh prepared, wet the hottoms of the whole 
wafers, and fasten them on the hasket in such 
forms as yon please. It looks very pretty to have 
the whole wafers of one coloar, and the rosette of 
another. If yon prefer stars to simple rosettes, 
yon can make them by placing six quarters around 
the half instead of two. The wafers should be exactly of a 
size, and cut perfectly even. The handle may be decorated 
in the same manner as the basket ; but, if it be likely to be 
handled much, it will be better to ornament it with ribbon^ 




MELON-SEED BASKETS. 
MusK-MELON seeds strung on wire form very pretty baskets. 



FEATHER BASKETS. 
Take any beautiful coloured feathers you can find, and cut 
off the quill part. Make the bottom of your 
basket of cardboard ; cut it into what shape 
you choose ; at the edges perforate it with 
little holes ; through these holes pass the 
feathers, having a little of the quill left, and 
cut perfectly even, so that the basket will stand 
freJA For the top, bend a piece oi mi^ vaX.^ \)tka ^^^cia ^^^^ 




as the bottom, bnt rather lu^er ; then Fasten the fe&thera ta 
it at regular diitaneea. It looks more nsktlj to h»ve the wire 
wound with coloured sowing silk. If you fanoj it, k wire or 
pasteboard handle may be made, covered with small feathers. 
The bottom may be plain, or lined with gold paper, or have a 
rice-paper bird, or butterfly, upon it. 



CLOVE BASKETS. 

TsB berry is taken off ; the long part of the clove ii soaked 

in brandy, perforated with a needle, and strung on wire, in 

diamonds, squares, rows, or any other way you can devise. 

This forms a very fragrant basket. 



STRAW BASKETS. 

Pbocurb a little bundle of straws of the same size ; cut them 
all the length you wish the height of your basket to be ; yon 
roust use sharp scissors, and handle them 
delicately : if the straws are broken, or 
split, they are useless. 

Cardboard must form the top and bottom 1 
of the baskets ; the bottom must be whole, I 
find the top cut out in a circle little more 
than half an inch wide near the edges ; 
holes must be made for the reception of the 
straws. If you wish to have the WsVe^ aa\w%'s »!<. '&»ftNi^i*»sax 




iJl: 
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as at the top, cut jour pieces of cardboard of the same size ; 
but if you wish it smaller at bottom, cut them thus : 

Observe, that when the top is larger 
I \\ C *•! ^^^^ *^® bottom, there must be just as 

many holes in one as in the other, and of 
course they will be farther apart. 
Remember to have an even number of holes, tlse when you 
pass your ribbon in and out, two straws will come together. 
Put your straws through the holes you have prepared, and if 
you find them rather loose, touch them with gum ; leave them 
about half an inch above the paper at top, and below it at 
bottom. The edges of the paper may either be bound neatly 
with gilt paper, or cut in little points, vines, &c. After you 
have arranged your straw, take quite narrow ribbon, of any 
colour you fancy, and pass it over and under the straws 
alternately, like basket-work ; ever observing that the straw 
passed under in the first row, must be passed over in the 
second row, and so on. Handles of cardboard made to corre- 
spond with top and bottom. Bows of ribbon to conceal where 
the handle is fastened. A little painting at the bottom, 
and a vine round the margin and handle, add to the beauty 
of the basket. 



LAVENDER BASKETS. 

In England we make baskets in the same way 
of stalks of lavender instead of straw. Those who 
have seen them say they are prettier, and very 

fragrant 
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BASKETS OP MILLINET AND STRAW. 

The frame is made of cardboard, cut in such fashion as jou 
choose. The easiest kind to make are where the four sides are 
nearly square, only each one slanted, so as to make the basket 
smaller at the bottom than at the top : the cover then rests 
upon a square surface. Pieces of millinet should be cut just 
the size of the cardboard ; straw must be split even, in the 
same manner they prepare it for braiding bonnets ; the shreds 
of straw are then passed in and out through the holes of the 
millinet, crossways, so as to form into little diamonds. The 
cardboard and millinet are then fastened together ; the sides 
of the basket joined, and neatly and tastefully bound ; the 
coyer put on with little ribbon hinges. Handles of ribbon. 
If you like a coloured groundwork, put fancy paper upon 
your cardboard, before you fasten the millinet on it. This 
makes a very firm basket. The other kinds I have men- 
tioned are fragile things intended rather for ornament 
than use. 



PAPER BALL BASKETS. 

The frame is made of card paper ; little rolls of paper, about 
as large as a quill, and as long as your nail, are stuck all 
about, in the same manner as shells and bugles are put on ; 
these little rolls are made to keep together by means of gum 
arable. When of different coloured paper, and nea^tl^ \s^'b^'^^ 
they are rather pretty. 
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PAPER ROSETTE BASKETS. 

These are the prettiest of all paper baskets ; but I befieve 
it is impossible to describe or paint them in such a way at will 
enable you to make them ; you must see them done, in order 
to understand how they are made. Four 
strips of paper are cut very even, about 
the width of very narrow tape ; each is 
doubled nearly in the middle, one half 
being left half an inch longer than the 
other ; one doubling must be put through 
the other, and repassed so as to form a per- 
fect little platform of four squares, thus : — 

In this engraving the dark parts are intended to show 
the longest strips of paper, which come down below the 
others. 

No. 1 must be doubled under, 
even with the square, and come out 
by the side of 3 ; 2 must pass un- 
der, and come out by the side of 4 ; 
4 must pass under, and come out Sri 
by the side of 2 ; and 3 must pass 
under, through the little basket- 
work square, and come by 1 ; 
thus : 

Then take each of the papers, ^t^t on o\i^ %lde, and then 
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on tbe other, and turn them Into a point, after the manner of 
tape trimming, thus : — 

1 is a point just turned backward : ^, 

2 ia a strip turned back and brought < r 
front again, so that the two edges of ^i^^ 

the two points meet ; and 3 is these 
two points doubled together, and made 
into one ; each point, when finished, 
is threaded through the basket-work in the centre. The ends 
then come in the middle ; here they must be again twisted 
into points, and threaded through the squares ; this forms a 
perfect rosette. The ends that hang all around 
the rosette must not be cut off ; they serve to 
thread through other rosettes, and join them all 
in a firm web. You can put them on three or 
four or five deep, according to the size of your 
rosettes, and the height of your baskets. 




LEATHER BASKETS 

The groundwork for these is a wicker basket, which should 
be painted a dark colour. The leather leaves and flowers, 
which are wreathed round the edge and the handle, can either 
be purchased ready-made at a shop, or you can make them 
yourself, by taking the impress of real leaves on leather, that 
has been steeped in water to render \t '^Vv^xiX*^ «q\ *^<s«s^ <s«5i^ 
tJD^ them out neatly. You faateii \Xiftm Vi ^"«^ \i^k:S«J^ ^"^^ 
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miall Ueks or eominQii pins ; if the latter, the pmnt miiBt he 
turned hack with a pair of pincers, to preyent its doing injoiy. 
The whole must he Tarnished. Some persons stain the leather 
with coffee to give it a darker appearance. If the wreaths are 
comhined with taste these haskets have a yerj prettj effect, 
and the leather ornaments resemble oak canrings. This same 
kind of work maj be applied still more snccessfullj to pictore- 
frames. 



ORNAMENTS. 



IMITATION CHINA. 

Choose prettily shaped tumblers of clear glass ; colour an 
engraying as much like china as you can ; place it in a 
tumbler ; cut it to the shape ; bind the glass and the paper 
together at the top with gold paper edging ; and put a narrow 
binding of gilt paper at the bottom, so as to conceal the glass 
effectually. The paper will not fit, unless it be cut into two 
pieces ; and where these two pieces join at the side, you must 
put a strip of gold paper on the outside to conceal it. Some 
paint a little device on the sidp opposite the painting ; and 
others prefer putting in delicate coloured paper. You should 
be careful to get no paste on your paper before you put it 
into the tumbler ; if you do, it will touch the glass and dry in 
spots. No paste is needed at the bottom. A piece of white 
paper, a little larger than the bottom of the tumbler, cut at 
the edges, so as to be bent up round the sides, should be put 
in at the bottom ; if you touch the edges of this piece with 
paste, it must be done very lightly ; for if the paste runs down, 
and gets between the glass and the paper, it will make sad 
work. When it is finished, not ouem^bWcAx^i^ ^^^^^^^^'^^ 
from French china, without cVoBe ftXMXv\\v8iC\WL* K-Nms^^^^^^ss^s^^ 
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size smaller can be placed inside, for water and flowers : but 
great care mast be used in filling it, lest the water run oVer 
the edge and spoil the engraving. 



POTICHOMANIE. 

This is somewhat similar to the preceding, only the object 
instead of a tumbler is a glass vase, closely imitating the shape 
of a porcelain vase ; and instead of lining this vase with paper, 
you cut out your flowers or figures, which you may purchase in 
sheets for this purpose, and paste them in with gum. The inter- 
stices are subsequently filled up by a coat of paint, which must 
only be laid on when the ornaments pasted on are thoroughly dry. 
The colour of the ground may be a light green, or a blue, or 
any shade used in real china vases. Although Potichomanie 
is going out of fashion, it is a pretty sort of work, and the 
effect, when well executed, reaches perfection. We have seen 
large vases that none but the eye of a thorough connoisseur 
would have distinguished from real Sevres. 



DIAPHANIE. 

This art, a kind of oflshoot of Potichomanie, is coming in as 
the latter is going out of fashion. Potichomanie gives only 
opaque effects, but Diaphanie, as indeed its name implies, pro- 
duces diaphanous or transparent ones. It would be too long 
to enter into a full description of the process by which it is 
BccompHsbed, ire shall therefore ta^T^tX^ «X«kiV.^ ^^x» 'Viw^wask 
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is applicable to window panes, whicli may be painted in imita- 
tion of stained windows — a charming improTement to a bouse 
any of whose back windows have an unpleasant look-out — to 
window-blinds, screens, Chinese lanterns, and many other 
articles. 

STRAW COTTAGE. 

Cut a piece of cardboard for the bottom, and make holes at the 
edges for the straw to pass through, in the same manner as in 
the straw baskets. For the roof, bend a piece 
of thick drawing-paper into the proper shape ; 
along each side of it make holes for the straws 
to pass through ; by leaving a wide margin to 
the roof, it will overhang the sides, and form the 
eaves. Press some straws flat, and gum them on each side of 
the roof in rows. For the two ends called gables, cut a piece 
of paper to fit into the roof ; fasten it among the straws that 
come up from the side ; and ornament it with straw, like the 
roof. A chimney of coloured pasteboard may bo let in if you 
like. A good effect may be produced by forming the sides of 
card-paper, on which are painted doors, windows, &c., like the 
interior of a cottage ; if it be well contrived, the straws will 
appear like a portico round it. Little temples, summer-houses, 
and pagodas, may be made after a similar fashion, with round 
or six-sided roofs, and an acorn, or some little ornament, 
gummed upon the top. A cottage looks pretty with very, very 
little artificial flowers^ introduced amoii^ Xiafc ^Njt^^^^*^ ^s^is»s^ 
woodbine. 
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ALUMETS. 

These ornamental papers are principallj for show, althongh 
the avowed purpose is to light cigars, lamps, &c. There is 
a great varietj in the manner of making them. Double a 
strip of paper about an inch wide ; cut it across the width in 
very fine rows ; begin to cut at the double edge, and leave 
about the width of your nail uncut at the opposite edge. 
When wound round and round little rolls of paper prepared 
for the purpose, they have a very pretty appearance : paper 
cut and wound in the same way, of different widths, makes a 
pleasing variety ; two papers of different colours wound on 
the same stem, or gold paper and white paper wound together, 
are very beautiful. Another kind is made by cutting papers 
about an inch and a half or two inches long, into the shape of 
feathers, and then feathering the edges by very fine cuttings ; 
roll them over your finger so as to make them curve grace- 
fully ; and tie three or four of them upon the stem you have 
prepared ; they will droop over like feathers in a cap. Another 
kind is made of very narrow strips of paper not wider than 
fine bobbin, wound tight round a knitting-needle, so as to 
make them curl prettily, and then tied in clusters upon a stem. 
The stems are rolls of paper about as large as a quill, pasted 
so as to keep them from unrolling ; they should be nearly as 
tall again as the vase in which they are placed ; some of the 
drooping ones should be made shorter, so as to fall carelessly 
over the aidea of the vase. The Imitation China forms a pretty 
receptacle for the&e ornamenU. 
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PAPER SCREENS. 

Take two sheets of fancy paper, coloured on both sides ; cut 
them into halves, and paste them neatly into one long strip. 
Bind one edge neatly with gold paper; Crimp 
it in fine plaits, smaller than those of a fan ; 
pass a needleful of sewing silk through the 
unbound edge, and draw it up close together. 
Procure an ebony or gilded handle ; gum it 
firmly on, taking care that it covers the part 
where the paper is joined ; for the sake of 
strength it should go rather beyond the centre. 
It should be covered on the back part, where 
it is fastened to the screen, with paper of the same colour, 
neatly and firmly fastened down on each side of it. A gilt 
star, a cameo wafer, or some other pretty ornament, may be 
gummed upon both sides of the centre. Narrow ribbon orna- 
ments the handle. 




PAPER CUTTINGS. 

What is called honeycomb is made by a very simple and easy 
process. Double your paper over and over in folds, till you 
come to the end of it ; if you wish to have the interstices of 
the paper small and delicate, you must do the paper up in 
narrow folds ; if you wish to do coarse work, fold it in large 
divisions. Eemember it is not to be plaited VV^a ^ ^^««\» ^x:^^^ 
or a fan, hut folded over and over, "Nt^^ieii ^'^ ^^^«t Na» x^'^*^'^- 
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cut it slanting, nearly across the width, leaving a little uncut, 
to hold it together ; then turn your paper hottom upward, and 
cut nearly across the other way ; and so on. When it is cut 



it looks thus: /\/\/\/\/\A/\/\ Carefully lay 



open the folds, and stretch it gently, and it presents a yery 
good resemhlance of a honeycomb. Strips of light green 
paper cut in this way, and hung in festoons about mirrors, 
pictures, entry lamps, &c., look yery pretty. In England 
they fasten sheets of paper together and cut them in this 
way, to throw over the fronts of grates during the summer 
season. 



HEART, DART, AND KEY. 

A HEART, an arrow, and a key, may be joined together, so 
as to make it appear as if they could not be taken apart 
without tearing them, thus :— 




The heart is cut into five or six ribs in the centre, thus : — 
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Tlie arrow is made with a head at each end, thus :^ 

« r^ 




-7^ 

The key ia cut aa much like & real key as posuble, thus : — 




Take one of the ribs cut in the heart ; pass it through the 
handle of the key, far enough to admit of slipping one head of 
the arrow through the rib on the other side of the key ; then 
double the arrow in the middle, and slip the rib hack to its 
place. The handle of the key should be small, and the arrow- 
head large, so as to make the puzzle greater ; for it seems as 
if the arrow must have gone through the key, when, in fact, 
it only goes through one of the long doubled ribs of the heart. 
If the head of the dart be at all crumpled, it should be care- 
fully made smooth. 



FOLDED PAPERS. 



There are a variety of things made for the amusement of 
small children, by cutting and folding paper, such qa \^^<^^^ 
soldiers' hats, birds, chairs, tabka, \>a%We\», ^<i,,\i\i.\.^^^ ^^^'^ 
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Yerj difficult to describe ; and any little giH who wishes M 
make them, can learn of some obliging friend in a yerj fen 
moments. Speaking of them makes me think of a fretfu 
little child, who twisted a paper hat up, and put it in her ear 
then, recollecting her mother had told her it was Tory danger 
ouB to put things in her ear, she ran screaming and crying 
** Mother ! mother ! IVe got a cocked-up hat in my ear ! '* 



THE THREE CROSSES. 

Take a piece of paper half as long again as it is broad. 
First, fold it thus ; — Second, fold it thus ; — 




Third, double it in the mid- 
dle, lengthways, thus : — 



A 



Fourth, double it again ii 
the middle thus : — 



A 



When it is doubled in this manner, cut lengthways, directl; 
through the middle, and at one fblroke of the scissors, yoi 
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will haye three crosses, with the blocks and superscription, 
which place thus : — 



t I 

D I I 







CANDLE ORNAMENTS. 

These ornaments resemble a circle of r ;;::?»"-x2 

green leaves. They are made very simply, j ^l ^^/ j 

Double a piece of paper lengthways, and } 

then across, so as to make four thicknesses, j 

Here is an engraving of it : — } 

The dotted lines show the open or 
cut sides of the paper: the others 
are whole. Cut the leaves as marked 
in the engraving, observing, that the 
edges come on the uncut side of the 
paper. When opened, this will be 
the appearance : — 

Each of the leaves must then be doubled down tbtovL^^lc^ 
middle, and cnmped fine witli a dviW i^^i^&x^<^) ^^ ^ssas^^^^ ^ 
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loisMra. If jon wish to make them of the ttrigfit gram gnat 
sBiiallj M>Id, drop wven or eight green kernels of eo^e into 
a cup hslf fall of white of egg, and let it remain all night. 
In the morning, mix this with melted spermaceti, and dip 
your [wperB into it while it is warm. It will produce a bril- 
liant green. To saro this trouble, green paper maj be bonght 
for the purpose. Gamboge, used instead of coffee, makea a 
flue jellow. 



LA.CE-WORK CUTTINOa. 
The beantj of these depends mnch upon the taste and inge- 
nuity of the artist ; howerer, if cut with any tolerable skill, 
thej look very prettj. Do tisaue paper np in folds three or 
four inchea wide. In the first place, with pencil and ruler, 
mark the outside of the fold all over in little diamonds ; then 
sketch with a pencil any pattern you fancy : perhaps a bunch 
of grapes at the bottom, and a wreath of roses and leaves 
ruDDing up through the centre. Settoeen the figures, cut out 
all your little diamonds ; but be 
f careful not to cut them in 
es. This ergraving shows 
e of the paper after 
the dark shades are 
e paper is cut out ; the 
white is wliere it ia left wliole. Three or four leaves arranged 
Jn a circle, cut with some rich pattern, form a very tasteful 
ornawent for cftodlestickB. A W\b '« i»»4ft ia the centre of 
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the paper, for the candle, and the leaveB droop gracefully over 
the side. This work should he done with small sharp scissors. 
As you cut through all the folds at once, one line of cuttings 
finishes the whole. The heauty of these ornaments is greatly 
increased hy dipping the paper into melted spermaceti after 
they are cut. The spermaceti should he melted in a large 
dish, so that every part of the paper may touch it ; the less 
spermaceti there is used, the hettcr, provided there is euough 
to touch every part of the paper. Some people ohtain glass- 
dust from the glass-house, and, after making it very fine^ 
sprinkle it on while the spermaceti is warm. There is glass- 
dust of all colours. It looks very hrilliant, hut is apt to fall off 
in a warm room. A sheet of tissue paper may he folded into 
four, as described in page 206 ; a bunch of grapes and leaves 
may then be drawn from the doubled corner down towards the 
open corner, leaving the quarter part of a diamond at the 
double corner, for space to put the candle in. Be careful to 
have each grape, tendril, &c., join one upon another, else it 
will fall apart when cut. When opened, four of these rich 
clusters will hang from the diamond in the centre, in the 
middle of which a hole should be made for the candle. The 
clusters should be about a quarter of a yard deep. 



ENGRAVED EGG SHELLa 

Sketch a landscape, or any design you please, upon the 
shelly with melted tallow, or clear gre^^^ qH wx;j\AsA\'^^'«i^^s^ 
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the eggs soak in yerj strong Tinegar, nntil the acid has cor- 
roded those parts not touched with oilj matter ; when taken 
out, yonr drawings will stand out from the shell, in what is 
called relief, 

THE LEAD TREE. 

PcTT into a large pint phial about half an ounce of sugar of 
lead, and fill it to the bottom of the neck with rain-water. 
Then suspend by a bit of silk, fastened also to the cork, a piece 
of zinc wire, two or three inches long, so that it may hang as 
nearly in the centre as possible. Place the phial where it will 
not be disturbed, and beautiful branching crystals of lead will 
form aU round the zinc. 



THE TIN TREK 

This is produced in the same way ; only, instead of sugar 
of lead, use three drachms of muriate of tin, and ten drops of 
nitric acid, and let them dissolve well, before you put the zinc 
wire in. The tin tree is more brilliant than the lead. 



' THE SILVER TREE. 

Pot four drachms of nitrate of silver into a phial of rain 

water ; then drop in about an ounce of mercury, and let it 

remain very quiet. This is sometimes called the tree of Diana. 

^JChere is a close affinity , or attTac\.\oxk,'\>^\.'«^^M^.Vi& metals used 
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in the above experiments, and the zinc suspended in the solu- 
tions : and that is the reason they separate from the water, 
and cling around the wire. 



IMPRESSIONS OF BUTTERFLIES. 

If jou find a dead butterfly, cut off the wings and lay them 
upon clean paper, in the form of the insect when flying. 
Spread some clean thick gum water on another piece of paper, 
and press it on the wings ; the little coloured downy substance 
will adhere to it ; then lay a piece of white paper upon the 
top of the gummed paper, and rub it gently with your finger, 
or the smooth handle of a knife, A perfect impression of 
the wings will be thus taken. The body must be drawn 
and painted in the space between the wings. 



IMPRESSIONS OF LEAVES. 

Dip a piece of white paper in sweet oil, and hold it over the 
lamp until it is very thoroughly blackened with smoke ; place 
a green leaf upon the black surface, and let it remain pressed 
upon it for a few moments ; then put it between two pieces 
of white paper, and press it in a book, with something heavy 
upon the top of it. When taken out, one of the papers will 
have received a perfect impression of the leaf, with all its 
little veins. Some think the impression is more distinct if 
a little lampblack and oil be passed lightly oy^^ ^ksfo\^^> 
with a h&irpeDcil, instead of BinoTLm^VX. v«^x^^\a2as^* 
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LACE LEAVES. 

/ have tried thia experiment without success ; hut as I find it in a very 
clever French book, I give it to my yovmg readers, hoping they may have 
tetter sttccess than I have had. 

Soak healthy green oak leaves in water, for twenty-four 
hours ; during this time, draw leaves, hirds, or anything you 
please, upon card-paper ; cut them out neatly, and pass over 
them a slight sizing of glue, paste, gum-arahic, or white of 
egg. Then take the leaves out of the water, wipe them, and 
press them on the cuttings you have just covered with glue. 
Let them dry together ; and then strike upon the green leaf 
with a hard stiff hrush. The leaf, heing softened hy soaking 
in the water, will soon present nothing hut a weh of little 
fibres, resembling lace. The green portion of the leaf remains 
fastened upon the card-paper, and, when unglued, it is said to 
look like embroidery. 



FLY CAGES. 

Bristles fastened together with bees'-wax, in the form of 
cages, of all patterns, used to be very common in the old times. 
Wherever the bristles joined, a scrap of red or black merino, 
half as big as a sixpence, was stuck on. Sometimes grains 
of sugar, or drops of honey and molasses were put inside ; but 
/ th'wk Ma would draw multitudes of flies. These cages 
looked rerjr pretty, suspended irom \);i^ ^i^^vcv^. 
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POONAH PAINTING. 



This style of painting requires nothing but care and neat- 
ness. The outline of whatever you wish to paint is drawn 
with the point of a needle on transparent paper, and then 
cut out with sharp scissors. No two parts of the bird, or 
flower, which touch each other, must be cut on the same piece 
of paper. Thus, on one bit of transparent paper I cut the 
top and bottom petal of a rose ; on another piece I cut 
the leaves of the two opposite sides, &c. Some care is 
required in arranging the theorems, so that no two parts, 
touching each other, shall be used at the same time. It is a 
good plan to make a drawing on a piece of white paper, and 
mark all No. 1 upon the leaves you can cut on the flrst 
theorem, without having them meet at any point ; No. 2 on 
all you can cut in the same way on the second theorem, and 
so on. After all the parts are in readiness, lay your theorem 
upon your drawing paper, take a stiff brush of bristles, cut 
like those used in velvet colours, fill it with the colour you 
want, and put it on as dry as you possibly can, moving the 
brush round and round in circles, gently, until your leaf is 
coloured as deep as you wish. Where you wish to shade, 
rub a brush filled with the dark colour you want, carefully 
round and round the spot you wish to shade. Petal after 
petal, leaf after leaf, is done in this way, until the perfect 
flower is formed. No talent for drawing i&wa^^^'3iax^\ss.'^j»&. 
work ; for the £gure is traced oii \xwi's^w«o^ -^^j^-* '«»»'>| 
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then the colours are ruhhed over the holes, in the same manner 
as they paint canvass carpets. In the choice of colours, you 
must he guided hy the pattern you copy. The light colour 
which forms the groundwork is put on first, and the darker 
colours shaded on after it is quite dry. Green leaves should 
he first made hright yellow, then done all over with bright 
green ; then shaded with indigo. A very brilliant set of colours, 
in powder, have been prepared for this kind of painting ; if 
these be used, they must be very faithfully ground with a bit 
of glass, or smooth ivory. 

If the colours be put on wet they will look very badly. The 
transparent paper can be prepared in the following manner :— 
Cover a sheet of letter-paper with spirits of turpentine, and let 
it dry in the air ; then varnish one side with copal varnish ; 
when perfectly dry, turn it, and varnish the other side. 



SHADOWED LANDSCAPES. 

Observe very accurately all the light parts of your picture, 
and draw or trace them on a sheet of paper ; with a knife, or 
small, sharp scissors, cut out all the light places you have 
marked. It will not seem to have any form or likeness, until 
you hold it up between a candle and the wall ; if well done, 
the shadow will then look like a soft-coloured picture. A sheet 
ofjSne letter-paper placed behind it, and both held up to the 
-^^^^ produces the same, or a \)eUeT eft^^iX.. 
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PAPER LANDSCAPES. 

Observe well the shadows of the picture you wish to copy ; 
draw their shape as exactly as you can, and cut them out. 
Paste these pieces on a sheet of paper, in such places as they 
helong in the landscape ; if the shade he rather light, put on 
only one thickness of paper ; if darker, two thicknesses, and 
three thicknesses may he used ; if the shadow he very deep 
and heavy, five and six pieces may be pasted on, one above 
another. When held up to the light, shades are produced, 
differing in degree according to the thickness of the paper. 
These make very pretty transparencies for lamps in summer. 
I have seen china lamp-shades that appeared perfectly white 
in the daytime ; but the china was thicker in some places than 
in others ; and when the light shone through, it looked like a 
soft landscape in Indian ink. 

These paper landscapes also look very well if enclosed 
between two panes of glass, inserted into a black wooden 
frame. They can then be seen ^y daylight to great advantage, if 
placed on a table near a window. We have seen a moonlight 
view, with the moon's reflection sparkling in the water, framed 
in this manner, and the effect was admirable. Water and 
mountains are the most effective objects for paper landscapes. 
Trees are more difficult, and figures rather unmanageable. 
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POMATUM LANDSCAPES. 

A PIECE of card-paper is covered with a thin, smooth coat of 
pomatum, and then rubbed over with a common lead pencil, 
until it becomes quite dark ; not what is called black-lead 
pencil, but the common lead called plummet. The lights of 
the picture are then scraped away with a sharp-pointed knife, 
or needle. 



CHINESE BOXES. 

Have a box of some smooth polished white wood, such as satin- 
wood, or maple ; sketch upon it such figures of castles, men, 
women, wreaths of flowers, <kc., as you please ; then colour all 
except the figure, dead black. It then looks like ebony inlaid 
with ivory. 



SCRAP BOXES. 

These boxes, which have been so fashionable of late, are 
very easily made. The box may be painted white, cream-colour, 
or black, as you fancy, for a groundwork. Then cut from 
engravings, figures of men, women, animals, fruit, vases, &c., 
and paste them upon your box, arranged in such a manner as 
best pleases you. When it is covered and perfectly dry, it 
should he done over with a glazing of dissolved isinglass ; and 
wJ^en that in dry, it should xecevx^ a. ^q^\. ^'^^ ^^^A ^^\J&h. 
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The lighter and more airy the figures can be made to look, the 
better ; no heavy masses of ground or trees should be left 
about them ; and if uneven edges are accidentally left, they 
should be carefully cut. 

The paste should be made of rye, with pounded alum boiled 
in it, to make it more adhesive. The coarsest engravings from 
newspapers, &c., are sometimes used ; but the finer the engrav- 
ings, the more beautiful the box. Some people prefer coloured 
engravings ; but unless they are very delicate and beautiful 
they have a gaudy look. 

Scrap boxes are usually glazed with dissolved isinglass, and 
dried before the varnish is put on ; but it is said dissolved pelt 
is a better glazing. If the box be varnished several times, 
dried thoroughly each time, and finally rubbed with a little 
linseed oil and very finely pulverized rotten-stone, it will look 
as smooth and polished as a mirror. It is a good plan to do 
all varnished boxes in this way. 

It is common to cover centre-tables and fireboards with 
engraved scraps, in the same manner as boxes. When done 
with great neatness and taste, they form very beautiful articles 
of furniture. Coloured engravings, if not too gaudy, are more 
beautiful than plain ones. 

Very pretty boxes are made by arranging autumn leaves in 
garlands or fanciful bouquets. They should be of the most 
brilliant colours, the hard stems cut off, and the leaves well 
pressed in heavy books before they are used. Glue, or isinglass 
dissolved in gin, is better for pasting iVieoi \x^Wi >i)«i^\i<^T- '^'a». 
guzn arable, as the Jatter is apt to crac\s.« wA ^wsx^ ^^ ^'^s^- 
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Sea moss, pressed until it is very flat, and then glued upon 
boxes, looks very pretty. In both cases, the box, after it is 
well dried, should be varnished over five or six times, so as to 
make the surface as smooth as possible. 



SEALING-WAX BOXES. 

A PLAIN deal or a pasteboard box may serve for this purpose. 
When you have collected a number of different impressions on 
black wax, you drop hot sealing-wax on to the box, and pro- 
ceed to stick on your seals side by side, taking care to fill up 
the interstices with fresh sealing wax. Supposing you to have 
a number of seals at your command, you can at once impress 
them on the box, instead of collecting them from old envelopes. 
The box is to be stuck all over with seals, except underneath. 
The seals should be of the same size, if possible, in each row, 
but the rows need not be similar. A large seal in the centre 
of the lid would look very well. When well executed, these 
boxes look like carved ebony chests. They may be made in 
red or in any other colour if preferred. 



ENGRAVED BOXES. 

The box should be white or light straw-colour, in order to 

show the faint impression to advantage. It should be varnished 

five or six times in succession, and suffered to dry thoroughly 

each time. While the last coat of varnish is yet so damp that 

jour Buger iviil adhere to it,lYi© exi^T«».Nm^TKvx^\.\i^Y^\^\^^^&ft 
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right side downward. The engraving must be prepared in the 
following manner ; — The white paper must be cut off close to the 
edges of the engraving ; it must be laid upon a clean table, with 
the picture downward, and moistened all over with a clean wet 
sponge. It must then be placed between two leaves of blotting- 
paper, to dry it a little. Before putting it on the box, take 
great care to have it even, and to place it exactly where you 
wish it to be. Lay one edge of the print, picture downward, 
upon the damp varnish ; hold the other end suspended by the 
other hand, and wipe successively over the back of the print 
in such a manner as to drive out all the air, and prevent the 
formation of blisters. Then touch it all over with a linen cloth 
carefully, so as to be sure that every part adheres to the varnish. 
Leave it until it is thoroughly dry. Then moisten the back of 
the engraving with a clean sponge, and rub it lightly backward 
and forward with the fingers so as to remove the moistened 
paper in small rolls curled up. When the picture begins to 
appear, take great care lest you rub through and take off some 
of the impression. As soon as you perceive there is a risk of 
this, leave it to dry. In drying, the engraving will disappear, 
because it is still covered by a very slight film of paper. You 
will think it is mere white paper ; but give it a coat of varnish 
and it will become entirely transparent. Should you by acci- 
dent have removed any little places in the engraving, touch 
them with Indian ink and gum water, that no white specks may 
appear ; but when you put on your second coat of varnish, you 
must take care to pass very lightly ox^t iVife «^^\.^ ^^^jsj^Vk*^ 
retouched. The box should be ^atmAi.^^. ^^ TS^asv'^ ^^ •C&t'^"'*. 
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times after the engraving is on, and suffered to dry thoroughly 
each time. The white alcoholic yarnish is the hest. It should 
he put on in the sunshine, or near a warm stove. After the 
last coat is thoroughly dry, sift a little pulverized rotten-stone 
through coarse muslin, and rub it on with linseed oil and a soft 
rag ; after being well rubbed, cleanse the box thoroughly with 
an old silk handkerchief, or soft linen rag. Some say a very 
thin sizing of nice glue should be put on the box the first thing* 
before it is varnished at all ; others say it is not necessary, t 

This process requires great patience and care ; but the effect 
is beautiful enough to repay the trouble. 

I have informed little girls how to do a variety of these 
things, in which little skill and no practice is required ; but 
I hope they will remember that these things are for amuse- 
ment only. If they wish to become good painters, they 
must never indulge themselves in tracing what they have to 
copy ; and they must study well the rules concerning dis- 
tances and proportions. Sometimes you may wish to copy 
something that cannot be traced ; sometimes it will be neces- 
sary to draw objects larger or smaller than your original — 
and what can you do then, if you know nothing about pro- 
portions ? The power of copying correctly from nature is the 
most desirable of all accomplishments ; and in order to do 
this, you must have a knowledge of perspective, and practice in 
pencil drawing. 

Theorem painting is very pretty ; but she who learns nothing 
else, is do more an artist than the one who winds up a musical 
snuff-box 13 a musician. 
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FANS. 

Vert beautiful fans may be made with little trouble in 
imitation of the ivory fans. Cut a stick of stiff white card- 
board, exactly in the shape of those used for ivory. Make a 
slit about as deep as your nail, in the middle of each stick, at 
the top. Through these slits pass coloured tape, in the same 
manner as you see it done in ivory fans. Glue the tape on the 
left side of the slit in one stick ; pass it through the slit in the 
next stick, fasten it on the right side ; and cut it off. In this 
way they will all be joined in pairs ; then begin at the other 
end of your fan, and join these couples all together by the 
same process. A careful examination of an ivory fan will be 
of more assistance than the best description in the world. 
Fasten the bottom with a rivet, like other fans. Paint upon 
one side, just above or below the ribbon, a wreath of flowers ; 
on the other side a wreath of shells ; paint your ribbon in 
spots, or stripes, on one side ; and leave it plain on the other ; 
your fan will then have the remarkable property of showing 
four different sidest according to the manner in which you 
unfurl it. 



IMITATION OF OIL PAINTINOS. 



Although, as observed with regard to some of the foregoing, 
that no artistic talent is required for the process we are about 
to explain, still as it may serve for gooi eiL<^T^\%^ \sl ^^ ^sN. ^ 
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colouring, and as engravings coloured after this recipe 
sometimes passed for real paintings, when framed and 
up, it is not unworthy of notice. Take a mezzotint pri 
line engraving would not do as the hatchings would I 
apparent, even through the colour), and after damping i 
with a soft sponge for ahout ten minutes, stretch it on a i 
and let it get thoroughly dry. Then lay on five or six 
of transparent varnish on the hack of the print, taking 
each coat should he dry before another is laid on. Th< 
coat should be the thinnest. The best varnish is C 
Balsam thinned with turpentine. You next lay on a c 
varnish on the front. After this is dry, you lay two co 
white paint on the back. Should the subject be of a i 
yellow tint all over, you may use red, or light ochre : 
with white, instead of white only. You may now proce 
colour the print on the front. The vehicle used to thin 
colours must be made of equal parts of drying oil and n 
When finished, varnish with mastic. Use camel hair br 
If you can consult any painter about the tints for the fie 
much the better ; but in case there is no one at hand to 
you can refer, we would advise you to use the slightest sh 
carmine for the face and hands. Carmine and brown 
are used to heighten the shades under the nose, roun 
eyes, and so forth, only they must be very pale, and to 
very delicately. 

We have seen engravings, when artistically painted, 

ing Yike ^ne old pictures. Indeed so skilful in this ai 

the lady who has furnished "oa m\)ti XXi^^^ ^^\.^\\^, tWt sb 
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once asked whj the hid " that fine painting " in the darleet 
corner of the room — when she laughed and informed the 
questioner, that the fine painting was on]^ a meizotint 
engraving. 

Old prints, picked np cheap, will do as well for this purpose 




PUZZLES, RIDDLES, CHARADES. 



Perhaps some of my little readers will complain that there 
are not Puzzles enough in this hook ; others will say there are 
too many ; some will complain that they are old, and others 
that they are too difficult. All I can say is, that I have done 
the hest I could to please them ; I have made as many new 
ones as I have wit to make ; and I have preferred old ones 
that were good, to new ones that were silly. To those who 
have a contempt for these species of amusement, I will reply, in 
the words of Mrs. Barhauld : ** Finding out riddles is the same 
kind of exercise for the mind, which running, and leaping, and 
wrestling, are to the hody. They are of no use in themselves : 
they are not work, hut play : hut they prepare the hody, and 
make it alert and active for anything it may be called upon to 
perform. So does the finding out good riddles give quickness 
of thought, and a facility for turning about a problem every 
way, and viewing it in every possible light.'* 

The observing reader will perceive that there are several 

species of puzzles distinct from each other, and known by 

marks peculiar to them. Puzzles and Enigmas are general 

terms, applied to those whicTi com^ vnxider no'jjarticular class. 
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A Conundrum is founded on a comparison between two things 
resembling each other in sound, but not in sense ; thus : — 
Why is a nail driven iuto timber like a very old man ? 
Answer. Because it is infirm {in firm), A Riddle describes 
the various powers and qualities of an object in the most 
puzzling way possible ; thus, an andiron is said to stand upon 
three feet, to run upon none, to bear heavy burdens, to dwell 
in a warm climate, <kc. A Riddle can be translated into an- 
other language, but Charades, Anagrams, &c. canilot be. 
A Charade is made of a word divided into syllables, and each 
syllable described separately, thus : My first marks time, my 
second spends it, and my whole tells it. ( Watch-man,) 

A Rebus is composed of initials, instead of syllables, thus : 
The first letter of a weight, the beginning of what httle girls 
will be, and the first letter of a musical instrument, make a 
very unmusical bird. (^Ounce, woman, lute — O-w-h) 

A Logogriph is where the letters of any particular word 
are used to make other words, by being differently arranged. 
There is no need of using all the letters each time, and they 
may be used over and over again ; but care must be taken to 
employ no letter that is not in the original word. Thus, in the 
word pillory may be found, pill^ rill, lip, oil, roll, lily, ^c. 

An Anagram is somewhat similar to a Logogriph : but the 
letters are not used twice over. A phrase is taken, and the 
letters must all be used in another phrase, made by trans- 
posing the letters. Thus, in the word potentates you may find 
just the same letters that make ten tea-'goU. Q^'^^s^'^^^^^ 
letter is added, none left out, and hqil^ \3&<^^ V«\s.^« 
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A Pun ia like a Cooundrum ; indeed, a Conondrum a notkiog 
but a Pun, put in the form of & question. When a gentleman 
said of Mr. Hook, " Hook and I are often together," be made 
a verj good pun. (Hook and ei/e.) 

Of late, pictured puns bave been quite fashionable. Here 
is a sample. 





'Ti3 true I have both face and bandB, 
And move before your eye ; 

But when I move, I aliraya stand, 
And when I stand I lie. 
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2. 

'Tis in the church, but not in the steeple ; 
'Tis in the parson, but not in the people ; 
'Tis in the oyster, but not in the shell ; 
'Tis in the clapper, but not in the bell. 

THE LETTIR R. 
8. 

There is a thing that nothing is, 

And yet it has a name ; 
'Tis sometimes tall, and sometimes short, 
It joins our walks, it joins our sport, 

And plays at every game. 

A SHADOW. 
4. 

Let those who have skill to make mysteries clear, 

Now try to discover my name ; 
Four brothers I have, and the fifth I appear. 

But our age is exactly the same. 
Yet I to their stature shall never attain. 

Though as fast as they always I grow ; 
By nature I'm destined a dwarf to remain — 

So my riddle you'll easily know. 

THE LITTLE FINGER. 
5. 

If I kiss you by mistake 
What war- weapon do I make ? 
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6. 

Use me well and I'm everybody. Scratch my back and I'm 
body. 

A I00EIN6-GLASS. 

r. 

What is that which is neither flesh nor bone, and yet has 
ir fingers and a thumb ? 

A GLOVE. 

8. 

I never was, but always am to be ; 
None ever saw me, you may never see ; 
And yet I am the confidence of all 
Who live and breathe on this terrestrial ball. 
The princely heir, his honours not yet blown, 
Still looks to me for his expected crown ; 
The miser hopes I shall increase his wealth ; 
The sick man prays me to restore his health ; 
The lover trusts me for his destined bride ; 
And all who hopes or wishes have beside. 
Now name me, but confide not, for believe 
That you and every one, I still deceive. 

TO-MORROW. 
9. 

Pray tell us, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly-favoured man. 
Who, though he has married many a wife, 
May be a bachelor all his Ufe, 
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10. 

I'm in every one's waj, yet no one I stop ; 

My four horns each day 

Horizontally play. 
And my head is nail'd on at the top. ^ 

A TUENSTILB. 
11. 

A word of one syllable, easy and short, 
Reads backward and forward the same ; 

It expresses the sentiments warm from the heart, 
And to beauty lays principal claim. 

THE ETE. 
12. 

I am taken from a mine ; shut up in a wooden case, fr< 
which I am never released, and yet I am used by aim* 
everybody. 

A LEAD PENCIL. 
13. 

What is that which lives only in winter ; would die 
summer ; and grows with its root upwards ? 

AN ICICLE. 

14. 
When first my maker formed me to his mind, 
He gave me eyes, yet left me dark and blind ; 
He made a nose, yet left me without smell ; 
A mouth, but neither voice nor tongue to tell. 
I*m used at night, yet ladies oft, through me. 
Although I hide the face, do plainly see. 
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15. 

We are little airy creatures, 
All of different voice and features : 
One of us in glass is set ; 
One of us you*ll find in jet ; 
One of us is set in tin ; 
And the fourth a hox is in ; 
If the last you should pursue. 
It can never fly from you. 

THE VOWELS : A — E — I — — U, 

16. 

I have hut one eye, and that without sight, 

Yet it helps me, whatever I do : 
I am sharp without wits, without senses I'm hright. 
The fortune of some, and of some the delight. 

And I doubt not Fm useful to you. 

A NEEDLE. 

17. 

Although a human shape I wear, 

A mother ne'er I had ; 
And though nor sense nor life I share, 

In finest silks I'm clad, 
Bj every miss I'm valued much, 

Beloved and highly prized ; 
Yet still my cruel fate is such. 

By boys I am despised. 
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18. 

Of a brave set of brethren I stand at the head, 

And to keep them quite warm I cram three in a. bed ; 

Six of them in prison I cruelly put ; 

And three I confine in a mean little hut ; 

To escape my fell grasp three reside in the sky ; 

And, tho' strange it may seem, we have all but one eye ; 

Our shapes are as various as wondrous our use is. 

Of Science the source, the soul of the Muses. 

THE LETTER A. 

On loohmg over this enigma a second timet ^ ^^ ^ '^^ ^oi there are 
three letters in the word bed, six in the word prison, three in hut, and 
three in skt. Of eowrse there is btU one I in the whole alphabet. 

19. 

Two brothers wisely kept apart, 

Together ne'er employed ; 
Though to no purpose we are bent, 

Each takes a different side ; 
We travel much, yet pris'ners are. 

And close confined to boot ; 
Can with the swiftest horse keep pace. 

Yet always go on foot. 

A PAIR OP SPURS. 

20. 

J am a vehicle that's wondrous large, 
But neither coach, nor waggon, ^\i\^ \iQt \i^^^^ \ 
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"Whether sitting, standing, lying, 
With you I'm miles uncounted flying ; 
You hear not a hreath while, mute as death, 

My journey I pursue ; 
With a mighty swift whirling, I'm constantly twirling. 

But 'tis all unfelt by you. 
Some travel with me who never can see, 

Nor believe I convey them a yard ; 
And for years I have taken them, 
Nor ever forsaken them, 

And yet claim'd no reward. 
And, gentles, against or with your will, 
Or sleeping or waking I'll carry you still. 

THE GLOBE OF THE EARTH. 
21. 

I am red, black, or white ; I am blue, gray, or green ; 

I'm intended to hide what is meant to be seen ; 

Like mortals inflexible often am I, 

Till by the tongue soften 'd I'm brought to comply ; 

Of prodigal spendthrift I am an apt token, 

I only exist to be ruin'd and broken. 



A WAFER. 



22. 



I was, but am not ; ne'er shall be again ; 
Myriads posseM me, and poBseaa'A vaN^AXi'^ 
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To some I prored a friend, to some a foe ; 

Some I exalted, others I laid low ; 

To some I gaye the hliss that knows no sigh. 

And some condemn'd to equal misery. 

If conscioos that we met, and but to seyer. 

Now say to whom you bade farewell for ever. 

TESTERDAT. 

23. 

What force or strength cannot get through, 
I with a gentle touch can do ; 
And many in the street would stand. 
Were I not as a friend at hand. 

A KET. 

24. 

Though I live in a study, I know not a letter ; 
I feast on the Muses but ne*er am the better ; 
Can run over English, o'er Latin, o'er Greek, 
Yet none of those languages oyer could speak. 

A MOUSE IN A LIBR. 

25. 
What yesterday was, and what to-mon-ow will be. 

TO-DAY. 

26. 

Two bodies I haye, though they're both join d in one 
And the stiller I stand, the faster I run. 



,^fei 


^'^% 




. 


-T^I^B 


^■L' 




^' 


xl^ 




Kfiil^^S 


m^ 


^l\ i« 


^^ 


i 


w 



1. 
'Tis true I hare both face «nd hutdi 

And more before jonr ejre ; 
But when I move, I aliraji stand, 

And irhen I stand I li«> 
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Each wife bad nine sacks, 

Each sack bad nine cats. 

Each cat had nine kits ; 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives. 

Tell me how many were going to St. Ives ! 

ONLY MTSELF. 
A$ I met aU Ike Uhers, they of cmune were coming from St. /ret. 

32. 

Little Miss Netticoat, with a white petticoat. 

And a red nose ; 
She has no feet nor hands ; and the longer she stands 

The shorter she grows. 

A LIGHTED CANDLE. 
33. 

What is that which goes round the house, and round the 
house, and leaves a white sheet in every window ? 

SNOW. 

34. 

Rowly bowly sat on a wall ; 
Rowly howly had a great fall ; 
Threescore men, and threescore more, 
Couldn't set Rowly howly as it was hefore. 

AN E66, 
ei^Atc^, when it falls and i« trokeu, c<m "aeoer "be Te*iw«A, 
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35. 

What is that which in the morning walks on four legs ; 
walks on two legs at noon ; and in the evening walks on 
three legs ? 

MAN. 

In infancy he creeps on aXUfours ; when grown up he walks erect; cmd 
when old and decrepit he is obliged to assist his steps loith a stick. This is 
the famow riddle of the Sphinx, 

86. 

What is that which a pudding has, and which everything 
else that can he found in the world has also ? 

A NAME. 

37. 

There was a man who was not horn, 

His father was not before him, 
He did not live, he did not die, 

And his epitaph is not o'er him. 

THE man's name WAS NOT. 

88. 

I am small, but when entire. 

Of force to set a town on fire ; 

Let but one letter disappear, 

I then can hold a herd of deer ; 

Take one more off, and then you'll fiud 

I once contain 'd all human kind* 
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89. 

The beginning of eternity, the end of time and space. 
The beginning of every end, and the end of every place. 

THE LBTTEB E. 

40. 

In comes two legs carrying one leg, which he lays down on 
three legs. Out goes two legs. Up jomps four legs, and 
runs off with one leg. Back comes two legs, snatches up three 
legs, and throws it after four legs to get back one leg. 

A man comes in faith a leg of mutton, wJUck he lays down on a three- 
legged stool and goes out. A dog runs away with the leg of mutton. The 
man returns and throws the stool at the dog to make him drop the leg of 
mutton, 

41. 

*' What relation is that gentleman to you ? " said one lady 
to another. She answered, " His mother was my mother's 
only child.'* 

HER SON. 

42. 

I'm longer and longer the lower I fall. 
And when I am highest I'm shortest of all. 

A PLUMMET. 

43. 

I'm a singuhr creature, pray tell me my name — 
I partake of my countrymen' b ^orj wA^wsv^, 
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I dally am old, and I daily am new, 
I am praised, I am blamed, I am false, I am true— « 
Tm the talk of the nation while I'm in my prime, 
But forgotten when once I've outlasted my time. 
In the morning no Miss is more courted than I, 
In the evening you see me thrown carelessly by. 
Take warning, ye Fair — I, like you, have my day, 
But alas ! you, like me, must grow old and decay. 

A NEWSPAPER. 

44. 

A man who was going to cross a river in a small boat, had 
charge of a fox, a goose, and a basket of corn. He could 
only take one at a time, and was much puzzled how to get 
them all over, so as to save them from each other ; knowing 
that, if left together, the fox would eat the goose ; and that 
the goose could not be trusted alone with the basket of corn, 
which she would certainly devour if allowed to remain with 
it, while the man carried the fox across the river. If the goose 
was taken over first, it is true that the fox would not meddle 
with the com ; but then, after being carried across the water 
and left with the goose, he would surely eat her while the man 
went back for the com ; and if the corn was taken first, the 

ox would demolish the goose when left alone with her. 
How did the man manage to convey the fox, and the goose, 

id the basket of corn, across the river in safety ? 

ffe concluded to make four tripSf tnsCead of iK.T«t. 'Pvrift.^'VA Vs^ '^^ 
m, leaving the fox with the com. Next, Kt Iwjk tikt J w^ q»A.>»wi«^vx 
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hack the goose. Thirdly, he carried over the hatlcet of com, and lastly, he 
conveyed the goose across the river a second time. 

By this meam the fox was never Uft aUne wUh the goose, nor the goose 
with the com. 

45. 

Tm seen at your dinner ; if I were not there. 
But meanly provided your board would appear ; 
You seldom invite me to coffee or tea, 
But never, I'm sure, take your wine without me. 

GLASS. 

46. 

With all things I*m found, yet to nothing belong ; 
Though a stranger to crowds, yet I'm still in a throng ; 
And though foreign to music and all its soft powers. 
In songs and in epigrams, ladies, I'm yours ; 
Though a friend to true glory, I'm ne'er in renown, 
Though no kingdom's without me, I hold not a crown ; 
Both with kings and with beggars my birthright I claim. 
But enough has been told to discover my name. 

THE LETTER G. 

47. 

Form'd half beneath, and half above the earth. 
We sisters owe to art our second birth ; 
The smith's and carpenter's adopted daughters. 
Made upon land to travel o'er the waters ; 
Swifter we move the tighter we are bound. 
Yet Deither toucTa tXi^ a^^i, uQt ^\x> \iQt ^^xis^.^. 
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We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim, 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes, skim. 

A PAIR OF SKATES. 
48. 

I tremble with each breath of air. 
And yet can heaviest burthens bear ; 
'Tis known that I destroy 'd the world, 
And all things in confusion hurPd ; 
And yet I do preserve all in it. 
Through each revolving hour and minute. 

WATER. 

49. 

What is that word of one syllable which, if the two first 
letters are taken from it, becomes a word of two syllables ? 

PLAGUE. AGUE. 

60. 

Eleven great men ; fifteen celebrated women ; twenty-three 
extraordinary children ; thirty-two fine pictures ; a new manner 
of cooking oysters ; the best way of making coffee ; a great 
improvement in the cultivation of grapes ; ten fashionable 
bonnets ; and the substance of a hundred books ; may all be 
expressed by a liquid in common use, and of only one syllable. 

INK. 

61. 

Tm seen in the moon, but not in the sun ; 
I'm put ID a pistol^ but not m a ^MXk \ 
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Fin foand in a fork, but not in a knife ; 
I belong to the parson, bat not to his wife ; 
I go with the rogue, but not with the thief : 
I'm seen in a book, but not in a leaf ; 
I stay in a town, but not in the street ; 
I go with jour toes, but not with jour feet. 

THE LETTEB 0. 

52. 

In every city, town, and street, 
'Tis ten to one but me you meet ; 
Sometimes adorn 'd in shining gold» 
Splendid and brilliant to behold ; 
And different characters I wear, 
A lamb, or lion, buck, or bear, 
A dragon fierce, or angel fair. 
An eagle, or a warrior bold. 
These yarious forms on me behold ; 
But though exalted as a chief, 
Tm gibbeted like any thief. 

A SIGN. 

58. 

I ever live man's unrelenting foe, 

Mighty in mischief, though I'm small in size ; 

And he, at last, that seeks to lay me low. 
My food and habitation both supplies. 
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54. 

It 18 as high as all the stars, 

No well was ever dug so low ; 
It is in age five thousand years, 

It was not made an hour ago ; 

It is as wet as water is, 

No red-hot iron e*er was drier ; 
As dark as night, as cold as ice, 

Shines like the sun, and hums like fire ; 

No soul, no hody to consume. 

No fox more cunning, dunce more dull ; 

'Tis not on earth, 'tis in this room, 
Hard as a stone, and soft as wool. 

'Tis of no colour hut of snow ; 

Outside and inside, hlack as ink ; 
All red, all green, all yellow, hlue, 

This moment you upon it think. 

In every noise it strikes your ears ; 

'Twill soon expire, 'twill ne'er decay ; 
It always in the light appears. 

And yet 'twas never seen hy day. 

Than the whole earth it larger is. 

Than a small pin's point it is less ; 
I'll tell you ten times what it \&^ 

Yet after all you ahaW. tiol ^\i^<!^* 
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'Tib in your moath ; *twas never nigh ; 

Where'er you look, you see it still ; 
'Twill make you laugh, 'twill make you cry ; 

Tou feel it plain, touch what you will. 

SOMETHING. 
55. 

Before creating Nature will'd 

That atoms into forms should jar. 
By me the houndless space was fill'd. 

On me was huilt the first-made star. 

For me the saint will hreak his word ; 

By the proud atheist I'm revered ; 
At me the coward draws his sword ; 

And hy the hero I am fear'd. 

Scom'd hy the meek and humhle mind, 

Tet often hy the vain possess'd ; 
Heard hy the deaf, seen hy the hlind. 

And to the troubled conscience rest. 

Than Wisdom's sacred self I'm wiser. 

And yet hy every blockhead known ; 
Fm freely given by the miser. 

Kept by the prodigal alone. 

As Vice deform'd, as Virtue fair, 

The courtier's loss, the patriot's gains ; 

The poet's purse, the coxcomb's care ; 
Guess — and you*lI haye me for your pains. 



CHARADES. 




Ur first is OQ the reindeer's head, 

Uy second is a measure. 
My total IB a favourite danco 

That's always seen with pleasure. 
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2. 

Dear is my first, when shadowy night is near ; 
But 'tis my second makes my first so dear ; 
My whole with decent care my first preserreSy 
And thus to be my second well desenres. 

HOUSE-WIFF. 



My first is in winter the warmth you desire ; 

My second is cold to the touch ; 
Both together are cold, yet appear all on fire. 

Which has puzzled philosophers much. 

GLOW-WOBM. 

4. 

My first has its plaee by the side of a stream ; 

In accents of musio my second's ezpress'd : 
My whole has the miser's unbounded esteem, 

Though oft found reliering where he has oppress'd. 

BANK-50TE. 

5. 

My first's the foe of rats and mice ; 

My next you'll meet with in a fair ; 
My third, of various form and price, 

Oft decorates a lady's hair : 
My whole in foreign climes, is said 
To form a manBion for the dead. 



>> 
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6. 

My first is either bad or good, 

May please or may offend you ; 
My second, in a thirsty mood, 

May very much befriend you. 
My whole, though term*d a '* a cruel word,' 

May yet appear a kind one ; 
It often may with joy be heard. 

With tears may often blind one. 

FARE- WELL. 

If my second you can, at request of a friend. 

Then let not my first be preferred ; 
Well performed (if it answers no permanent end), 

It doubtless will make you my third. 

PLEA-SING. 

a 

My first in your face has a prominent place. 

My next in a smile you appear : 
A bundle of sweets my whole will complete, 

When Flora bedizens the year. 



NOSE-GAY. 



9. 

My first upon your table oft. 
At breakfast time has been. 

And in your stable raised aloft, 
Mj second may be seen. 
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Mj whole containB my first in rows, 
And you possess it, I suppose. 

TOAST-BACK. 
10. 

Ages ago, when Greece was young, 
And Homer, hlind and wandering, sung. 
Where'er he roam'd, through street or field. 
My first the noble bard upheld. 
Look to the new moon for my next, 
You'll see it there ; but if perplex 'd. 
Go ask the huntsman, he can show 
My name, he gives it many a blow. 
My whole, as you will quickly see. 
Is a large town in Tuscany, 
Which ladies soon will recognise : 
A favourite head-dress it supplies. 



LEO- HORN. 



11. 

He who in a ditch doth roll, 
Till he scrambles out, poor soul. 
Rich and clever though he be. 
Is my first most certainly. 
What good you can, if you are wise. 
You will my next ; — ^my third supplies 
A term to abstinence devoted : — 
He who as my w\io\e la iiQ\fe^> 
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Well may dull and useless be ; 
May it ne'er be said of me ! 



IN-DO-LENT. 



12. 



My first some men will often take 
Entirely for my second's sake ! 
But very few indeed there are, 
Who both together well can bear. 

MIS-FORTUNE. 

13. 

My first's to object in a troublesome way ; 
When you come to my house, do my second, I pray ! 
With nails, saws, and hammers, planes, gimlet, and glue, 
A noisy companion — my total you view. 

GARP-ENTEB. 

14. 

Arise with my first when a journey you go, 
Use my last if your horse is too sluggish and slow ; 
In the prettiest gardens my whole has a place, 
From its beautiful colours, its lightness and grace. 

LARK-SPUR. 

15. 

The changing seasons, as they roll. 
Confess my powerful firftV& CQiiL\x^\ 
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Nature's unerring laws conspire 
To make my second call him sire ; 

My whole's hut one of seren : 
A time when humhle Christians seek, 
With holy zeal and feelings meek, 

The path that leads to heaven. 

BUir-DAT. 



EEBUSES, PUZZLES, CONXJNDEUMS, 

XTO. ETC. 

■♦■ ■ ■ 

A DINNER. 

1. A GOUNTBT in the East. 

TURKET. 

2. A long-necked bird, omittbg the last letter — and a small 
fruit« 

GRANBERBT. 

3. One of the sons of Noah. 

HAM. 

4. What no sailor wishes to meet with — and an inhabitant 
of the water. 

ROCK-FISH. 

5. A small fowl — and what all children like. 

CHICKEN-PIE. 

6. Half of a room under ground — a yowel — and a grain, 
omitting the last letter, 

CELERY, 

7. A cooking utensil — the first letter of the alphabet — and 
part of the foot. 
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8. To strike, dumging a letter. 



BEET. 



9. Half of a word that signifies a tower — and to pinch off. 

TUENIP. 

10. To be on an equaUtj — and to cut short. 

PARSNIP. 

11. A machine to raise water — and a relation. 

PUMPKIN. 

12. A fruit — the half of a pool of dirty water — and a circle, 
changing the first letter. 

PLUM-PUDDING. 

13. To chop fine — and the last half of a talking bird. 

MINCE-PIE. 

14. Swimming — and a country surrounded by water. 

FLOATING-ISLAND. 

15. Half of a word signifying what is usual — and being 
late, omitting the last letter. 

CUSTARD. 

16. What naughty children frequently are — and the best 
part of milk. 

WHIPT-CREAM. 

\7, A running plant, changing the first letter. 
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18. The first syllable of a Persian king — and the first 
syllable of a town in England. 

OTDEB. 

19. A harbour — and to mistake, omitting the last letter. 

POBTEB. 



A TEA-PARTY. 
20. A PLANT that grows only in China. 



TEA. 



21. Half of a receptacle for the dead — and a gratuity. 

COFFEE. 

22. Half of an Indian tribe — an interjection — and the 
reverse of early. 

CHOCOLATE. 

23. The produce of a plant that grows only in warm 
climates. 

SUGAB. 

24. The oily part of a well-known liquid. 

GBEAH. 

25. A fur covering for the hands— and the rev ersA <^1 ^>^« 
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26. To Mow awft7» ondtting the last ktter— and tlio Siwl 
halfof afrilL 

WA7FLI. 

27. A confiiBed nuztore. 

JUMBLE. 

28. A king's wife— and a eonfeciion. 

itUXBH CASE. 

29. A familiar name for the Bquirrel. 

BUV. 

30. The national dish of the Italiansi patting in one Yowd, 
and omittmg another. 

lUOOABOOir. 

31. The reyerse of sour — and what few dinners are wiihoat 

swisniSATS. 



FRUrr. 

32. The sea-shore, changing the first letter. 

FEAOH. 

33. A bank to confine water — and what eyerjuum must he. 

DAMS05. 

34. A colour — and a pledge. 
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35. A monthy omitting the last letter — and a shepherd's 
house. 

AFBICOT. 

36. An interjection — and to rove. 

ORANOE. 

37. Half a Grecian island — and the reverse of off. 

LEMOK. 

38. A tree that grows best in a sandy soil — ^and a well- 
known fruit. 

FINE-APPLE. 

39. Affected goodness — and to run away secretly. 

CANTELOPE. 

40. A domestic fowl — and a small fruit. 

OOOSEBERRY. 

41. A useless dog — and to bluster. 

CURRANT. 



FLOWER& 

42. The first part of the day — and high honour. 

MORNING GLORT. 

43. The close of the day — to be yery formal — and the queen 
of flowers. 
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44. The two first letters of a day of the week — and a part 
of the face. 

TULIP. 

45. To start up suddenly — and a crust baked with s<Hne- 
thing in it, omittmg the kst letter. 

POPPY. 

46. An eyergreen — and a sort of German wine. 

HOLLYHOCK. 

47. Half of a female Christian name — and a little instru- 
ment for securing jour clothes. 

LUPIK. 

48. Every day, changing a letter. 

DAISY. 

49. Forcible or yehement, omitting a letter. 

VIOLET. 

50. An open carriage — and a community of people. 

CARNATION. 

51 . A Christian name, changing the last letter — and a place 
that produces metals. 

JESSAMINE. 

52. A hdj well known in pantomimes. 
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53. A very common female name — and a metal. 

MARYOOLD. 



HERBS. 



54. A small coin — and whatever belongs to a king. 

PENNYROYAL. 

55. Half of a word signifying to bestow profusely — a ter- 
mination, and the first syllable of a message. 

LAVENDER. 

56. A fragrant flower — and a woman's name. 

ROSEMARY. 

57. A spice — and the place in which money is coined. 

PEPPERMINT. 

58. To be wise. 

SAGE. 

59. The measure of duration, adding one letter, and chang- 
ing another. 

THYME. 

60. A season — and to taste agreeably. 

SUMMER SAVORY. 

61. To be pleasant — to spoil — and an old-fashioned word 
for a jug of liquor. 
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62. A VERY GOOD REBUS. 

A word if jou find that will silence proclaim, 
Which spelt backward or forward will still be the same : 
And next you must search for a feminine name, 
That spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
And then for an act or a writing, whose name 
Spelt backward or forward will still be the same ; 
A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name 
Spelt backward or forward is ever the same ; 
A note used in music, that time will proclaim. 
And backward or forward alike is its name ; 
The initials connected a title will frame, 
Which is justly the due of the fair married dame. 
And which backward or forward will still be the same. 

MADAM. 

The words tJiat fwrnUh the initial letters are muh — anna — deed- 
ANANA ifhepine-appU)^ and minim. 



PUZZLEa 




What is that boy ? 



What trade is that mill ? 



PUZZLES. 

stand take to taking. 
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3. 



you 



throw 



my 



4. The wicked must ^ 




[ttttT-a- 



5. 




What word is that ? 



6. 




Mr. E. 



7. 




What word is that ? 



8. Spell Constantinople, syUable by syllable, without mis- 
take. 

9. PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPR 
C P T S T N. But one letter is wanting to imk& ^^^x^^^^ 
sentence. What is it ? 
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10. Con yoa draw three rabbits, to that thej will hare bnt 
three ears between them ; yet each will appear to have the 
two that belong to it ! 




^^W 



FRENCH PUZZLES. 



3. L. N. E. Ne. 0. P. Y, 



P 

a 
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5. 




Pir 



7. 



uu 



ac 



vent 



vient 



CIS 



6. la 



vie 



mille 



venir 



d'un 



CONUNDRUMS. 

1. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens ? 

2. Why is Ireland like to hecome very rich ? 

3. To what question can you answer nothing but yes ? 

4. What kind of fever have those who are extremely anxious 

to appear in print ? 

5. Why is a beehive like a spectator ? 

6. Why are fixed stars like pen, ink, and paper ? 

7. Why is a toll- gatherer like a Jew ? 

8. What letter used to be distributed at tournaments ? 

9. Why do you suppose a glassblower can make the letter 

E gallop ? 

10. What class of people bear a name meaning, " I can't 

improve?** 

11. What word asks the question, *' Am I strong ? '* 

12. Why was General Washington like an Irishman's quarrel ? 

13. Why is a greedy boy like a grubworm ? 

14. What is smalJer than a miWa mo\x\)a.\ 
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15. Why is a fretful man like a loaf of bread baked too much ? 

16. Why is heedlessness like a ragged coat ? 

17. Why shoold there be a marine law against whispering ? 

18. Why is a room full of married people empty ? 

19. What kind of portrait can you spell with three letters ? 

20. What river in England is what naughty girls do ? 

21. What step must I take to remoye the lettw A from the 

alphabet ? 

22. Why is an Irishman turning over in the snow like a 

watchman ? 

23. What does a seventy-four weigh before she sets sail ? 

24. What people can never live long, nor wear great coats ? 

25. Why are Algiers and Malta opposite ? 

26. Why is a genteel and agreeable girl like one letter in deep 

thought ; another on its way toward you ; another 
bearing a torch ; and another singing psalms ? 

27. Why is D like a sailor ? 

28. What is higher and handsomer when the head is off ? 

29. What word of ten letters can be spelt with five ? 

30. What word is shorter for having a syllable added ? 

31. Why is a man who walks over Charlestown Bridge like one 

who says yes ? 

32. Why is Mr. Bradford's brewery like a Jewish Tavern ? 

33. Why is a theological student like a merchant ? 

34. If the alphabet were invited out, what time would u, v^ w, 

X, y, and z go 
StX What 18 wajeBtj, stripped of its externals ? 
Sff, Wbjr is a small musk-melouWk^ %i\kOt^^\ 
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37. Why is a rheumatic person like a glass window ? 

38. From what motive does a fisherman blow his horn ? 

39. What colour are the winds and stOrms ? 

40. If a tough beefsteak could speak, what English poet would 

it name ? 

41. If a pair of spectacles could speak, what ancient historian 

would they name ? 

42. What river in Bavaria answers, " Who is there ? *' 

43. Why is an uncut leg of bacon like Hamlet in his soliloquy ? 

44. Why is a man with wooden legs like one who makes an 

even bargain ? 

45. Did you ever see a bun dance on a table ? 

46. Name me and you break me. 

47. What three places are like k major, k minor, and k in a 

merry mood ? 

48. Why are the fixed stars like wicked old men ? 

49. Did you ever see a horse fly through the air ? 

50. Why is a Chinese city like a man looking through a key- 

hole ? 

51. Why is Liverpool like benevolence ? 

52. Did you ever see the elegy on a turkey ? 

53. The figures representing my age are what you ought to do 

in all things How old am I ? 

54. Why is a very angry man like fifty-nine minutes past 12 ? 

55. Why are your teeth like verbs ? 

56. Why are deep sighs like long stockings ? 

57. Why is a tattler unlike a mirror ? 

58. What is placed upon tlio ta\iV^» ^IXKii <5i\SL\.\sss^.\!L^^ <5r^jq?^'^« 
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59. What word makes you sick, if you leave out one of the 

letters ? 

60. What sea would make a good sleeping-room ? 

61. Why would Titian's large daughter, Mary, he like a very 

ahle statesman ? 

62. What helongs to yourself, and is used hy everyhody more 

than hy yourself ? 

63. Decline ice-cream. 

64. Which side of a pitcher is the handle ? 

65. Where was the Urst nail struck ? 

66. Spell elder-hlow tea with four letters. 

67. Why is a short negro like a white man ? 

68. Why is a tailor like one who resides in the suhurhs of a 

city? 

69. Why is an industrious girl like a very aged woman ? 

70. Spell the Archipelago in three letters. 

71. Why do white sheep furnish more wool than hlack ones ? 

72. Why is a Jew in a fever like a diamond ring ? 

73. Why is grass like a mouse ? 

74. Why is Mr. Timothy More, since he lost his hair, like an 

American city ? 

75. According to the laws of retaliation, what right have you 

to pick an artist's pocket ? 

76. Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter C ? 

77. Describe a cat's clothing botanically. 

78. What trade would you recommend to a short man ? 
79. In what part of London should Quakers live ? 

^0. What difference is therebetweeTv^\\N^'5^^^'^^^'^^^vi<5.^. 
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81. Why is the famous Mr. M' Adam like one of the seven 

wonders of the world ? 

82. Why is a miser like a man with a short memory ? 

83. Why is a necklace like a speech on the deck of a vessel ? 

84. If a farmer asked a barber the difference in their trades, 

how could he answer in a word of four syllables ? 

85. Why is a good tavern like a bad one ? 
86» When is a door not a door ? 

87. Why is a side-saddle like a four-quart measure ? 

88. What is that which divides by uniting, and unites by 

dividing ? 

89. Why are the bars of a convent like a blacksmith's apron? 

90. Why is a thief in a garret like an honest man ? 

91. Which has most legs, a horse, or no horse ? 

92. If the letter D were never used, why would it be like a 

dead man ? 

93. Why is a tooth drawn like a thing forgotten ? 

94. What is larger for being cut at both ends ? 

95. Why is A like a honeysuckle ? 

96. Why is gooseberry-pie like counterfeit money ? 

97. Why is a man on horseback like difficulties overcome ? 

98. Why is a beautiful woman in the water like a valuable 

machine ? 

99. Why is the letter S like the furnace of a garrison ? 

1 00. Why are conundrums like monkeys ? 

101. Why is Essex county like Chantrey's statue of Wash- 

ington ? 
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CONUNDRUMS OF ALL TRADES. 

1. Of what trade is the sun ? 

2. Of what trade is the sun in the month of May ? 

3. Of what trade are all the presidents of the United States? 

4. Of what trade is a little tm dog ? 

5. Of what trade is a minister at a wedding ? 

6. What trade should keep flies from mirrors ? 

7. What trade is hest fitted to cook a rabbit ? 

8. What trade never turns to the left ? 

9. What trade most deserves the gratitude of colleges ? 

10. Of what trade is a weathercock ? 

11. What trade is more than full ? 

12. Of what trade is the manager of a theatre ? 

13. Of what trade is every child ? 

14. What trade is very much distinguished in English lite- 

rature ? 

15. What trade writes American novels ? 

1 6. What trade has been round the world ? 

17. What trade is most likely to frighten handsome ladies ? 

18. What trade has not wit enough to keep out of the fire ? 

19. Of what trade are the greater part of authors ? 

20. What trade are, all of them, men of letters ? 

21. What trade is it whose best works are trampled upon the 

most? 

22. Of what trade are all mankind ? 
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THE MISSES. 

1 . What Miss is that whose company no one wants ? 

2. What Misses are those whose days are all unlucky ? 

3. What Miss is always making blunders ? 

4. What Misses are of a very jealous temper ? 

5. What Miss occasions a great many quarrels ? 

6. What Miss is a very bad mantua-maker ? 

7. What Miss is very disobedient and disorderly ? 

8. What Misses can never find a thing when they want it ? 

9. What Miss plays more tricks than a monkey ? 

10. What three Misses are great liars ? 

11. What Miss is awkward and rude ? 

] 2. What two Misses should travellers avoid ? 

13. What Miss never studied Colburn's Arithmetic ? 

14. What Miss is very extravagant ? 

15. What Miss will ruin any man ? 

16. What Miss should never attempt to translate ? 

17. What Miss should never repeat anything she reads or 

hears ? 



THE RIDDLING FOREST. 



1 . What tree takes a gift ? 

2. What tree is of great use in history ? 

3. What tree smokes when water is poured on it ? 

4. For what tree will men scale precipices, and dive to Ox^ 

bottom of the ocean 1 
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5. What tree is K delicate article of dress ? 

6. What tree withstands the fury of the ocean ? 

7. What tree is eaten ? 

8. What tree is an officious gossip ? 

9. What tree is a city ? 

10. In what tree would yon impound asses ? 

11. What tree is one hundred thousand pounds sterling ? 

12. What tree is double ? 

13. With what trees do we speak ? 

14. What tree do we keep in our barns ? 

15. What tree would we be sure to lose in a race ? 

16. Of what tree do we make a wicked manufacture ? 

17. What tree clothes half the world ? 

18. What tree plagued the Egyptians ? 

19. What tree produces more leaves than any other ? 

20. What tree makes babies sleepy ? 

21. What bush is superior to all others in age ? 

22. What bush needs a physician ? 

23. What bush is not counterfeit ? 

24. In what tree would you shut up a precious gift ? 

25. What small tree is a letter of the alphabet ? 

26. What tree is a lady's name ? 

27. What bush keeps the floor clean ? 

28. What shrub is transparent ? 

29. What tree is an article of winter dress ? 

30. What is the dandy among trees ? 

3L What plant makes a sweet walking-stick ? 
S^, What tree is the opposite ol aW^V^^.^^'^^^^^^^'^^'^^ 
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33. What tree carries you rapidly to New York ? 

34. What tree gives an invitation to wander ? 

35. What tree is worn for mourning ? 

36. What tree decorates dresses and cushions ? 

37. What hush is short and full of trouhle ? 

38. Could this puzzle the trees, and in riddles involve them, 

'Tis the tree I address I call on to solve them. 



ENIGMATICAL BIRDS. 

1. The hird beloved by Eve. 

2. Smooth and quiet. 

3. A famous English Architect. 

4. What wicked men are doing. 

5. What we all do at dinner. 

6. A plaything. 

7. A cheated person. 

8. Spoil a metal. 

9. What they used to do to scolds. 

10. A sound indicative of triumph. 

11. Warm country. 

12. A tailor^s instrument. 

13. An instrument to raise weights. 

14. What leaves grow on. 

15. A bird disliked by mice. 
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ENIGMAS. 

1. A WOBD of three syllables seek till you find. 
That in it are twenty-four letters combined. 

2. A young lady had an aunt in prison ; she sent her an 
animal, whose name urged her to escape ; and the aunt returned 
a fruit, the name of which implied, ** I cannot escape." 

3. The last words of Scott's " Marmion " are, 

'* Charge, Chester, charge ! on, Stanley, on ! 
Were the last words of Manuion." 

The lines occasioned the following Enigma : — 

Were I in noble Stanley's place. 
When Marmion urged him to the chase. 
The word you then might all descry, 
Would bring a tear to every eye. 

4. Tm English, I'm Latin, the one and the other : 
What's English for one-half is Latin for t'other. 

5. I am a man strong and valiant ; I have a brother equally 
as valiant ; but if my brother come to my assistance, I shall 
be but half as strong as I was at first. 

6. There is a letter in the Dutch alphabet, which, named, 
makes a lady of the first rank in nobility ; walked on, it makes 

a lady of the second rank ; and reckoned, makes a lady of 
the third rank. 
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FRENCH ENIGMAS AND RTODLES. 

1 . Je Buis ce que je suis ; 

£t je ne suis pas ce que je suis ; 

Si j'^tais ce que je suis, 

Je ne serais pas ce que je suis. 

2. Je suis capitaine de yingt-quatre soldats, 
Et sans moi Paris serait pris. 

3. Tel brille au second rang qui s'eclipse au premier. 

4. Mes amis, j'ai y^u cent ans et quelques mois, 
J*aimais a c^ebrer le jour de ma naissance ; 
Deyinez de ce jour la singuli^re absence — 

II n'est pendant cent ans yenu que yingt-cinq fois. 

5. Je cause au suppliant une douleur extreme, 
Retournez-moi, je suis toujours le meme. 

6. Je yiens sans qu'on j pense ; 
Je meurs a ma naissance ; 
Et celui que me suit, 

Ne yient jamais sans bruit. 

7. Je suis tr^s-dur, et je nais dans la terre ; 

Je suis pierre : 

Renyersez-moi, je suis un instrument a yent. 

8. Mettez ma queue apres ma tSte 
En un beau jour de fSte, 

Soudainj 'illumine Paris ; 
Lors si yous remettez ma c^vxiewi^ ^^\\;^\!^^\^^<k 
-4uss/eot j annonce un m^^m. 
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ANGLO-FRENCH ENIGMA. 

LoRSQUE je vis but I'eau d*une riviere 

Je suis Frangais et ires Frangais ; 
Mais quand on me retoume, en prenant pied a tcrre, 

Je suis Anglais et tr^s Anglais. 



FRENCH CONUNDRUMS. 

1 . QuELLES sent les personnes qui ont le plus de caract^re ? 

2. Quand le ciel est-il bon a mettre en cage ? 

3. Quel est dans Thistoire le roi, dont le non o£fre une demi- 

douzaine de Cosaques ? 

4. Quelle difference j a-t-il entre Alexandre le grand, et un 

tonnelier ? 

5. Quelle est la plante sur laquelle on reste le plus longtemps 

quand on apprend la botanique ? 

6. Quel est de tous les personnages de Tantiquite, le 

portrait le plus mal fait ? 

7. Comment se nomme le septieme roi de la djnastie des 

lapins ? 

8. Pourquoi le mouton est-il le premier des animaux ? 

9. Quelle est la personne qui dort les yeux ouverts ? 

10, Quelle eat Tactrice du dernier siecle avec laquelle on 
aimerait Je mieux d^je^w \ 
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CHARADES. 

1. Mt first is French ; my second is a metal ; my whole is 

Latin. 

2. Mj first, beautiful among beasts, and despicable among 

men ; my second belongs to a family which clothes half 
the world ; and, though my whole is often about people 
of fashion, it has a stiffness not easily worn off. 

3. My first is a preposition ; 
My second is a composition ; 
And my whole is an acquisition. 

4. My first is to multiply ; my second we ought all to avoid ; 

my whole the most avaricious will give, and the poorest 
are seldom willing to receive. 

5. My first implies equality ; 
My second inferiority ; 
And my whole superiority. 

6. My first is a prop ; 
My second is a prop ; 
My whole is a prop. 

7. My first is sorrow ; 
My second came first ; 

And my whole came aeconi. 
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FRENCH CHARADES. 

1. Le nouYel enrichi porte sur men premier. 
Qui peut k rindigent refuser men dernier, 
Ne yaut pas Tanimal qui mange mon en tier. 

2. Mon tout est grand, fameux en tout pays ; 
Otez moi mon second, je suis aux ennemis ! 
Otez un pied de plus, ah ! ce sera bien pis. 

3. Plus d'un auteur, dans mon entier, 
A dit des choses inutiles ; 

Plus d*un sage, dans mon premier, 
Admire la nature et meprise les villes ; 
Plus d'un traitre, sur mon dernier, 
Cache par un baiser mille projets hostiles. 



A REBUS. 



The sage conductor of a hero's son ; 

That hero's name, who through great dangers run ; 

A noble fish which is by most admired ; 

A liquid that by authors is desired ; 

A virtue that by all should be acquired. 
If these initials are connected right, 
Theyil bring a charming aeien^^ \.q ^ww ^sv^\.. 
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RroDLES. 
BT MRS. BARBAULD. 

] . We are spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as night ; 
There we dance, and sport, and play, 
Changing every changing day : 
Yet with us is wisdom found, 
As we move in mystic round. 
Mortal ! would'st thou know the grains 
That Ceres heaps on Libya's plains, 
Or leaves that yellow autumn strews, 
Or the stars that Herschel views. 
Or find how many drops would drain 
The wide-scoop *d bosom of the main. 
Or measure central depths below ? 
Ask of us and thou shah know ! 
With fairy step we compass round 
The pyramid's capacious bound. 
Or step by step, ambitious climb 
The cloud-capped mountain's height sublime. 
Kiches, though we do not use, 
'Tis ours to gain and ours to lose. 
From Araby the Bless 'd we came ; 
In every land our tongue's the same ; 
And if our number you require, 
Go count the bng\\\, Koxv\«jci ^^c«t^» 

1 
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Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
The track of light, the speed of wind ? 
Or when the snail, with creeping pace, 
Shall the swelling globe embrace ? 
Mortal ! ours the powerful spell ; 
Ask of us, for we can — tell. 

2. I often murmur, yet I never weep : 
I always lie in bed but never sleep ; 
My mouth is wide, and larger than my head. 
And much disgorges, though it ne*er is fed : 
I have no legs or feet, yet swiftly run — 
And the more falls I get, move faster on. 



LOGOGRIPH. 

For man*s support I came at first from earth, 
But man perverts the purpose of my birth ; 
Beneath his plastic band new forms I take, 
And either sex my services partake ; 
The flowing lawn in stricter folds I hold. 
And bind in chains unseen each swelling fold ; 
The band beneath the double chin I grace, 
And formal plaits that edge the Quaker's face ; 
B/ me great Bess, who used her maids to cuff. 
Shone in the dignity oi iviWc^^^^ x>iSi, 
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Such is my whole — hut, parted and disjoined, 

New wondets in my varying form you'll find : 

What makes the cit look big with conscious worth ; 

What bursts from pale surprise, or boisterous mirth ; 

The sweep Rialto forms, or your fair brow — 

The fault to youthful valour we allow ; 

A word by which possession we denote ; 

A letter high in place and first in note ; 

What guards the beauty from the scorching ray ; 

What little master first is taught to say ; 

Great Nature's rival, handmaid, sometimes foe ; 

The most pathetic counterpart of " Oh !" 

The whisker'd pilferer and his foe demure ; 

The lamps unbought, which light the houseless poor ; 

What bore famed heroes through the ranks of war ; 

What's heard when falls from high the ponderous jar ; 

What holy Paul did at Gamaliel's feet ; 

What Bavius writes, what schoolboys love to eat ; 

Of eager gamesters what decides the fate ; 

The homely rough support of Britain's state ; 

What join'd to ** been " is fatal to a toast ; 

What guards the sailor from the shelving coast ; 

The stage whence villains make their last harangue ; 

What in your head and bones gives many a pang ; 

What introduces long-tailed similes ; 

A preposition that to place agrees ; 

A stately animal in forests bred; 

A tree that lifts on high ila \oi\,^ >afc^"^\ 
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What best unbinds the weary student's mind ; 
A beauteous fish in northern lakes we find ; 
A graceful blemish on a soldier's breast — 
All these are in mj single name express'd. 



ANAGRAMS. 



Sly ware. 
No more stars. 
Comical trade. 
A nice pet. 
Golden land. 



Honor est a Nile. 

Hard case 

Great helps. 

Lame. 

To love ruin. 



CHARADES IN ACTION. 

I THINE these plays are generally too difficult to be interest- 
ing to children ; however, I will mention them, that they may 
have au idea what they are. 

Suppose the word to be Agamemnon. A little girl comes 
in, dressed like a Turkish Aga, and seats herself on a cushion, 
or in great fury orders the immediate execution of some culprit 
she points out. The company are ignorant of the word, but, 
from the dress and action, they guess it is Aga. To personify 
the other half of the word, a little girl comes in and stands upon 
a chair ; she is silent untiY a \\^\vti va held near her ; then she 
begins to utter the most mua\ca\ ^oxai^^ ^^ ^^^> w^^^^^sa^vJaa 
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light is taken away, the sounds hecome faint and plaintive. 
This is to represent the statue of Memnon, which is fabled to 
have made a cheerful sound when light appeared, and uttered 
mournful music at its departure. 

Nothing then remains to be performed but the whole of the 
word, which may be illustrated by preparations for the sacrifice 
of Agamemnon's daughter, Iphigenia, while his face remains 
buried in a mantle. 



HISTORICAL ANECDOTES IN ACTION. 

What is still more amusing perhaps than acted charades, is 
to represent any historical trait in dnmb show, for the company 
to guess. The histories of Greece and Rome, and those of 
England and France had better be selected, as being most 
universally known. Thus, for instance, the Sibyl offering the 
books to Tarquinius Superbus, Alexander visiting Diogenes in 
his tub, Queen Eleanor sucking the poison from Edward the 
First's wound, or Jeanne d'Arc finding out Charles Vllth, 
though disguised, from amongst his courtiers, would all be 
subjects easily recognised. If not assisted by boys, it would 
be better to select some subject comprising either oriental 
dresses or ancient drapery, as being easier for girls to 
manage. A few shawls, a false beard, some sheets, and so 
forth, would soon make up a theatrical wardrobe for this 
purpose. 
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ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 



1 . How can you take away one from nineteen, and have 
twenty remain ? 

2. What is the difference between twice twenty-five and 
twice five and twenty ? 

3. If you can buy a herring and a half for three halfpence, 
how many herrings can you buy for elevenpence ? 

4. A and B made a bet concerning which could eat the most 
eggs. A ate ninety-nine ; B ate one hundred and won. How 
many more did B eat than A ? 

5. Place four nines together, so as to make exactly one 
hundred. 

In the same way, four may be made from three threes, three 
may be made from three twos, <kc. 

6. If a person hold in his hands a piece of silver, and a piece 
of gold, you can ascertain in which hand is the silver, and in 
which the gold, by the following simple process. The gold 
must be named some even number, say ei^ht ; the silver must 
be named an odd number, say three. Then tell the person to 
multiply the number in his right hand by an even number, and 
that in his left hand by an odd number, and make known the 
amount of the two added together. If the whole sum be odd, 
the gol4 is in the right hand ; if it be even, the silver is in the 
right hand. For the sake of concealing the artifice better, 
you need not know the amount of the product, but simply ask 
J/jt can he halved without a remainder ; if it can, the sum is 

of course an even one. 
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7. The figure 9 has one remarkable characteristic, which 
belongs to no other number. Multiply it by any figure you 
will, the product added together will still be nine. Thus, 
twice 9 are 18 ; 8 and 1 are 9. Three times 9 are 27 ; 7 and 
2 are 9. Eight times 9 are 72 ; 7 and 2 are 9, <fcc. 

If you multiply it by any figure larger than 12, the result 
will differ only in there being & plurality of nines. 

8. When first the marriage-knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 
My age exceeded hers as much 
As three times three does three. 

But when ten years and half ten years, 

We man and wife had been. 
Her age approached as near to mine 

As eight is to sixteen. 

Ques. How old were they when they married ? 

9. A room with four corners had a cat in each corner ; three 
cats before each cat, and a cat on every cat's tail. How 
many cats were there ? 

10. If you cut thirty yards of cloth into one yard pieces, 
and cut one yard every day, how long will it take you ? 

1 1. How can you show that seven is the half of twelve ? 
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MAGIC ARITHMETIC. 

Think of any even number jou please, but do not mention it ; 
I then ask you to double it ; then I name to you some even 
number to add to it ; then I ask you to take away half of the 
whole amount ; then I ask you to take away the number you 
first thought of : although I do not know what that number 
was, I can invariably tell you the remainder. It will always 
be just half the number I told you to add. For instance, you 
think of 8. I ask you to double what you thought of ; you 
know that it will make 16, but I know nothing about it ; I 
ask you to add 4 to it ; that makes 20 ; I ask you to take 
away half of the whole amount ; 10 is then left ; lastly, I ask 
you to take away the sum you first thought of ; without 
knowing what the sum was, I can tell you that 2 remains. 
This seems very puzzling ; but the fact is, half of the sum 
ordered to be added is always left. I requested that 4 might 
be added ; therefore I knew the remainder would be 2. 



KEY TO PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, ETC. 



I ADYisB all little girls not to look at this key until they have tried 
to guess for themselves, at least one hour. Perhaps they will think my 
putting this caution here, is like the Irishman who wrote inaide his 
letter, " Don't open this till the end of the year f but if they have 
turned the key rather too quick, they can easily turn back and try 
again. '* There is nothing like trying ; and even in trifles, it is a good 
thing to persevere. 

PUZZLES. 



1. He is independent (In D, pen- 

dent.) 

2. It is a milliner. (Mill in K.) 

3. I understand you undertake to 

overthrow my undertaking. 

4. The wicked must expect (X 

pecked) many crosses and 
little ease (e e e's.) 

5. Effemmacy. (FMinaC.) 

6. Inexplicable mystery. 

7. Essex. (S X.) 



8. The trick consists entirely in put- 

ting out the syllables. When the 
speller says, "t-i," you must 
shake your head and say, •* No !" 
He will think he has not spelt 
it right, when in fact you only 
put out the next syllable. 

9. By putting in the letter E, the 

sentence would stand thus : 
"Persevere ye perfect men, 
ever keep these precepts ten.*' 



FRENCH PUZZLES. 



1. G. traverse par i sans sova liers. 



J'ai traverse Paris, sans sou 
liers. 

2. J'ai souvenance des souf&ances 

qu'a soufifert Paris sous Col- 
bert. V 

3. E^lene est n4e au pays Giec. \ 



4. G. sous P sous lea o o o ranges. 



J'ai soup^ sous les orangers. 

5. G dans C, a c J'ai dans^ 
assez. 

6. Mille soucis traversent la vie. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 



1. Because it is in the midst of 
Greece. (Grease.) 

2. Because its capital is always 

Dublin. (Doubling.) 

3. What does YES spell ? 

4. The Typhus fever. (Type us.) 

5. It is a beholder. (Bee.) 

6. They are stationary. 

7. He keeps the pass over. (Pass- 

over.) 

8. Largess. (Large S.) 

9. Because it makes a decanter. 

(D canter.) 

10. Mendicant. (Mend I can't.) 

11. Amiable. (Am I able.) 

12. He was a patriot (Pat riot.) 

13. Because he makes the butter 
fly. (Butterfly.) 

1 4. That which is put into it. 

15. He is crusty. 

16. It is a bad hahU. 

17. Because it is privateering. 

(Private hearing.) 

18. Because there is not a single 

person in it. 

19. Effigy. (F I G.) 

20. Tees. (Tease.) 

21. Behead it. (B head it) 

22. He is patrolling. (Pat rolling.) 

23. She weighs anchor. 

24. Dwarfs. 

25. There is a day in one, and 
night in the other. (Dey and 
Knight) 

26. A -m using, ^^coming, dclig\iV.mg, 
enchanting. 



27. It follows sea. (C.) 

28. A pillow. 

29. Expediency. (X P D N C.) 

30. Short 

31. He gives a cent (Assent) 

32. Hebrews drink there. (He 
brews.) 

33. Both study the profits. (Pro- 
phets.) 

34. They would go after tea. (After 

T.) 

35. A jest. (M-ajest-y.) 

36. It makes a mango. (Man go.) 

37. He is full of pains. (Panes.) 

38. A selfish motive. (Sell fish.) 

39. The winds rose and the storms 
blew. (Blue.) 

40. Chaucer. (Chaw sir.) 

41. Eusebius. (You see by us.) 

42. Iser. 

43. It is ham let alone. (Hamlet 
alone.) 

44. He has nothing to hoot 

45. I often see abundance on tables. 

46. Silence. 

47. Major-ca, Minor-ca, and Ame- 
ri-ca. 

48. They scintillate. (Sin till late.) 

49. I have seen a horse fly through 
the air. 

50. It is Pekin. 

51. It is founded on Mersey. (Mer- 
cy.) 

52. LEG. 
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66. They are regular, irregular, and 
defective. 

66. They are high hose, (Heigh 
ho's.) 

67. One speaks without reflecting, 
the other reflects without 
speaking. 

68. A pack of cards. 

69. Music (Usic). 

60. Adriatic. (A dry attic.) 

61. She would be a great politician. 

(Polly Titian.) 

62. Your name. 

63. I scream, thou screamest, he 

screams. 

64. The outBide. 

65. On the head. 

66. L T. 

67. He is not a tall black. (Not 

at all black.) 

68. He lives on the shirts of the 

tovni. 

69. Both are notable. (Not able.) 

70. E, G, and C. (^gean Sea.) 

71. There are more of them. 

72. He is a jewel. (Jew ill.) 

73. The cattle eat it. (The cat'U 

eat it.) 

74. He is bald Tim More. (Balti- 

more.) 

75. He has pictures. (Picked 

yours.) 

76. He makes lasses into classes. 

77. Hirsute, is hairy. (Her suit is 

hairy.) 



78. Grocer. (Grow, sir.) 

79. In Hatton Gai-den. (Hat on.) 

80. A difference ; that is, the dif- 

ference of a. 

81. He is the Colossus of roads. 

(Hhodes.) 

82. He is always forgetting. (For 

gettmg.) 

83. It is a decoration. (Deck 

oration.) 

84. You till, I tie. (Utility.) 

86. They are both in-convenient. 

(Inn.) 
86. When it is ajar. (A jar.) 
87* Because it holds a gallon. 

(Gall on.) 

88. A pair of scissors. 

89. They keep ofi'the sparks. 

90. He is above — doing a wrong 

action. 

91. A horse has four legs; no 

horse has five legs. 

92. It would be deceased. (D. 

ceased.) 

93. It is out of the head. 

94. A ditch. 

96. A bee follows it. (B.) 

96. It is not currant. (Current). 

97. He is surmoimted. 

98. She is a diving belle. 

99. It makes hot shot (S hot.) 

100. They are far-fetched and 

troublesome. 

101. It has a marble head. (Mar- 

ble-head.) 
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CONUNDRUMS OF ALL TRADES. 



1. A tanner. 

2. A mason. (May sun.) 
8. Cabinet-makers. 

4. Tinker. (Tin cur.) 

5. A joiner. 

6. A glass-blower. 

7. A hair-dresser. 

(Hare.) 



8. Wheelwright. 

9. Founders. 

10. A turner. 

11. Fuller. 

12. A stage-driver. 

13. A player. 

14. A goldsmith. 

15. A cooper. 



16. A cook. 

17. A bell-hanger. 

(Belle.) 

18. A miller. 

19. Paper-stainers. 

20. Printers. 

21. A shoemaker. 

22. Dyers. 



1. Mis-fortune. 

2. Mis-cbance and 

Mis-hap. 
8. Mis-take. 

4. Mis-give and Mis- 

trust. 

5. Mis-understanding. 

6. Mis-shape. 



THE MISSES. 

7. Mis-rule. 

8. Mis-lay and Mis- 

place. 

9. Mis-chief. 

10. Mis-representj 

Mis-inform, and 
Mis-report. 

11. Mis-behave. 



12. Mis-guide and Mis- 

lead. 

13. Mis-reckon. 

14. Mis-spend. 

15. Mis-management. 

16. Mis-interpret. 

17. Mis-quote. 



THE RIDDLING FOREST. 



1. The palm. 

2. The date. 

3. Lime-tree. 

4. Silver-tree. 

5. Lace-tree. 

6. Beech. (Beach.) 

7. Crab-tree. 

8. The medlar. 

9. Cork-tree. 

10. Aspen. (Ass-pen.) 

11. Plum. 

12. Pear. (Pair.) 

13. Tulips. (Two-lips.) 
i^. Cow-tree. 



1 



15. The sloe. 

16. Tallow-tree. (Can- 

dles are toich-ed.) 

17. Cotton. 

18. Locust. 

19. The paper- tree. 

20. Rock-maple. 

21. Elder-bush. 

22. Fever-bush. 

23. Currant. (Current.) 

24. Box. 

25. Tea. 

26. Oli^e. 



[ 



27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 



Broom. 

Gorse. (Ghtuze.) 
Fir. (Fur.) 
Spruce. 
Sugar-cane. 
Plane. (Plain.) 
Axle-tree. 
Orange. (O-range !) 
Cypress, (Cyprus.) 
Fringe-tree. 
Life of man. 
Yew. (I call upon 

you.) 
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1. Bird of Paradise. 

2. Halcyon. 

3. Wren. 

4. Robin. (Robbing.) 

5. Swallow. 



ENIGMATICAL BIRDS. 

6. Kite. 

7. GulL 

8. Martin. 

9. Duck. 
10. Crow. 



11. Turkey. 

12. Ooose. 

13. Crane. 

14. Storks. (Stalks.) 

15. Cat-bird. 



ENIGMAS. 



1. Alphabet. 

2. Antelope and Cantelope. 

3. If the letter I were put in the 



4. To-ad. 

5. Unknown to the author of this 
book. 

place of Stanley, it would ' 6. Duch-esa, MarchrionesBf and 
make on-i-on. I Cotmt-eaa. 



FRENCH ENIGMAS AND RIDDLES. 



1. Je suis un chien ; et je suis mon 
maitre. I am a dog and I 
follow my master. If I were 
what I follow, I should not 
be what I am. 

The letter A. 

A zero ; because placed after 
1 makes 10; but placed 
before 1 (thus 01), loses its 
value. 

The twenty-ninth of February. 

Non, which in French means 
no ; if spelt backward, it is 
the same word. 



2. 
3. 



4. 
5. 



6. 

7. 



8. 



Lightning, 

The French word, roc, means 
a rock ; if spelled backward 
it makes cor, a hunter^s 
horn. 

The word Fi, equivalent to Fy ! 
inEngli^. Spelt backwards 
it gives If (literally a yew 
tree), which is applied to a 
stand in the shape of a yew, 
on which illumination lamps 
are placed in Paria 



ANGLO-FRENCH ENIGMA. 

The word bac, means a ferry-boat. "WKeii %^\\i \»riK^fTOBt^,''^'«5s^^»^^ 
the English iFord cab. 
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FRENCH CONUNDRUMS. 



1. Ce sont lea imprimeurs de livres. 

The printers of books ; be- 
cause their types are called 
characters. 

2. Quand il est serein. (Serin.) 

Serein in French means cloud- 
less ; and serrn means a Ca- 
nary-bird. 

8. C'est Cyrus. In French pro- 
nounced six Russes; which 
means six Russians. 

4. C'est qu' Alexandre le Grand a 
mis les Ferses in pieces ; et 
qu'un tonnelier met les pieces 
en perce. The pim is founded 
on the similarity of sound be- 
tween Perses and perce ; the 
first means the Persians, and 
the last to stab, to pierce. 
5. C'est la plante des pieds : the 



French phrase for sole of the 
feet. 

6. C'est celui d'Absalon ; parce 

qu*il est tir^ par les cheveux. 
Tir^ means drawn and pulled. 

7. Lapin VII. (La pincette.) La- 

pin 7th sounds in French like 
la pincette, which means the 
tongs. 

8. Parcequ'il est I'ain^. (Laine.) 

L'ain^ means the eldest ; and 
lain^ means covered with 
wooL 

9. C'est un doreur. Dort and 

dore soimd alike ; one means 
to sleep, and the other to 
giJd. 
10. The actress name Duth^, be- 
cause it would be breakfast- 
ing with du tM (tea.) 



CHARADES. 



1. Latin. 

2. Buck-ram. 

3. For-tune. 



4. Ad-vice. 

5. Match-less. 



6. Unknown 

7. Wo-man. 



to the writer of 
[this book. 



FRENCH CHARADES. 



1. Char-don. 
don is 
thistle, 



Char is a chariot; 

a gift ; C harden is a 

which is eaten by 

jack-aaaea* 

2. Paris. Take away the letter a, 

and it becomea pris, wMcb. 



means taken ; take away both 
a and r, and it becomes pis, 
which means worse. 
3. Pr^-face. Pr^ means a meadow ; 
iA.CQ Qjad preface mean the 
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A REBUS. 
1. Mentor. 2. U-lysses. 3. S-almon. 4. I-nk. 5. C-harity. 



RIDDLES. 



1. The figures 12345678 9, brought from Arabia. 

2. A river. 



LOGOGRIPH. 



The whole is STARCH. The parts are, 

Cash, Ha ! Arch, Rash, * Hast/ A, Hat, Ta, Art, Ah ! Cat and Rat, 
Stars, Car, Crash, Sat, Trash, Ace, Tars, * Has,' Chart, Cart, Achs, 
As, At, Hart, Ash, Chat, Scar. 



1. Lawyers. 

2. Astronomers. 

3. Democratical. 

4. Patience. 



ANAGRAMS. 

5. Old England. 

6. Horatio Nelson. 

7. Charades, 



8. Telegraphs. 

9. Male. 

10. Revolution. 



ARITHMETICAL PUZZLES. 



1. XIX. XX. 

2. Twice twenty-five is fifty ; twice 

five, and twenty, is thirty. 

3. If a herring and a half are three 

halfpence, of course each 
herring is a penny a piece. 

4. Those who hear you will think 

you say one. 



6. 99 9-9. 

8. The bride was 15, and the 
bridegroom 45. 

9. Four cats. 

10. Twenty-nine days. 

11. Draw a line through the middle 

of XII., \3Mik NS!^^s«8t >MSiS. -^e^ 



AUTOMATA. 



Ann. OUf Aunt Susan ! I hare not seen yon sinee joa went 
to London. Did yon go to see Mr. Maelzel's aatomatons ? 

Aunt. Aatomatons is not a proper word, Ann. When we 
speak of one image of this kind, we say automaton ; when we 
speak of more than one, we say automata — ^hecause the word 
was originally Greek : and in Greek and Latin the plurals are 
formed differently from what they are in English. 

Ann. I don't think I know very well what automaton means, 
aunt Susan ; hut I want to see one very much, hecause I hare 
heard my cousins tell how very pretty they were. 

Aunt. An automaton is an image, which, after heing wound 
up, goes hy the machinery within it, without any other help. 

Ann. Are steamboats and windmills automata ? 

Aunt. No, my dear, because they are moved by wind and 
by steam ; and the moment the wind, or the steam, is taken 
away, they stop. A clock is an automaton, because it 
moves entirely by its own machinery. Mr. Maelzel's images 
are constructed upon similar principles : and all their wonder- 
ful feats are the result of his own knowledge of mechanical 
powers. 

Jnn. Do tell me about them. 
u^un^. Firat, there waa tVie 0\v^^v^\^^^x,^TVYc&a.^<^ dressed 



AnroHATA, 39 L 

like a Turk, who sat at the board and played as good a game 
of chess as if be had brains In his wooden skull. He shook hit 
head, and rapped the board with his fingers, when bis adrer- 
sary made a more contrary to the rules of the game ; and 
when he had the king in bis power, be called " fichec ! " 
which is the French word for " Check ! " 

Then there was a large Trumpeter, dressed in scarlet uni- 
form, whose music was enough to make one's heart leap. The 
children were particularly delighted with the little figures in 
the caronBel. 

Ann. What is the meaning ofearovntl ? 

Aunt. It is the name of a military game in France. The 
scenery represents a circus with a fountain in the centre ; and 
a number of little figures tide round the circus performing 
feats to excite the wonder of the Bpectators. 

One, called the Spanish Lancer, catches a little cap on the 




point of bis lance without stopping bis horse, and ridea aC 
with it in triumph. Here is h ycca!;. <A Vitci. 
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Ann. He kwls like a ml inati. 

AkiO. Here u anotber of the figures, cdled the Ifa^nnan 




of Uadrid. WiUi a pistol not bigger than jonr thumb, be 
aimed at a little bird on a post. The pistol went off with real 
fire and smoke, and the bird fell doim dead. 




Another was a famous Vaulter. He jumped over standards 
placed at a Jjeight which migbX \i& ce)\B^ iio 



AUTOlfATA. 



29» 

alirajB sura tO alight 



pared with him and his horse ; jet he 
safely on his saddle. 

A eloiT awkward clown was pursued bj a hungry Horse, 
who at last overtook him and snatched his cap from his head. 
Here is a print of the Horse and Clown. 




His friend Harlequin caroe to his rescae ; but Harlequin's 
Imrse behaTsd very ill. He kicked, and plunged, and reared, 
and finally threw his poor rider off entirely. This made the 




litUe children laugh gra&tly. Beie\a^-^™n.<fL'i!t«'^**'*WS" 
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The litd* girl who danoed the Wreath-danee oa h««el)uk 
was a« graceful m anj of them. I cannot tell jon half the 
feais thete antomata perfarnied. If erer Hr. Haeliel cornea to 
London again I will send for jon, and take joa to lee them. 
Here is a print of the little Wreath-dancer. 




Ann. Dear Aunt, do (ell mc about those conning little 
pnppets, the R(q»e-dai)cers. 

Aunt, To me thej were the most wonderful of the whole, 
Theae two little figureB performed all manner of featB on a rope 
suspended acroBs the room. Sometimes they were seated 
firmly, with arms ontatretched ; sometimes they turned heela 
over bead ; somotimes they hung with head downward, and 
sometimes they were suspended only by one foot. This was 
all done ao naturally, that it really seemed as if the little crea* 
tures were alive. I felt half afraid they would tumble and 
^reak their honet. By moving the limbs of theae figures, 
A&tr could he made to utter, ^\'ai^* ftM.'Cnw&5,"">" 
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'* Papa ! " and «« La ! la ! " Here is a print of one ef 
them. 




Ann. This is so very wonderful, that I should not beUeve 
it if you did not tell me you had seen it. Is Mr. Maelsel the 
only man who can make such strange things ? 

Aunt. No, my dear ; very extraordinary things of this kind 
have been made in different parts oi the workL There is a 
mechanic at Geneva, in Switserland, who is famoua among all 
the civilised nations of the earth. He made the little jewelled 
mice, exhibited in London a few years ago. 

These mice would pick np the crumbs from the floor, and 
prick up their ears and scamper, when they heard a noise, just 
like living mice. Even the cat was so m«di deceiyed, that 
she actually caught one of them. 

The same man likewise made very perfect cat^illara. 
They would crawl along, and you could see all the 8<^ dowa 
on them move as they went ; when touched with a pin, they 
would coil themselves np, as if they were in pain. This was 
all effected by machinery inside their bodies ; they were 
wound up just like watches. 

Ann. Did you ever see any ot l\A% m»Si ^ -^^^^^^ 
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Aunt I oncld saw a rery beautiful musical snuff-box made 
by bim. Wben a spring was touched, a little bird would rise 
up and sing, or seem to sing, the sweetest tunes. He was 
not longer than my thimble ; yet he was so perfect, little 
feathers and all, that I almost imagined he was alive. He 
pecked under his wings, looked up sideways, and closed his 
eyes^ just as a real bird would do. I have heard of another 
musical box by the same mechanic, where a whole cage full 
of birds sang together. I am such a dear lover of freedom, 
that birds in a cage would never seem to me to sing half 
so merrily as those perched on a tree — even if I knew they 
were automata. 

The little Duke of Bordeaux, grandson of Charles the 
Tenth of France, had an automaton goose presented him^ 
which was so perfect in all respects, that those who saw it 
could not be convinced it was a machine, until they had handled 
it. It would even swallow the corn that was thrown to it. 

Ann, I don't think it was a great compliment to his little 
Highness to give him a goose. I think I should have liked 
the jewelled mice better. 

Aunt, Should you have liked the famous automaton lad}^ 
as large as life, who played upon the piano, moved the pedal 
with her feet, rolled her eyes, and who even seemed to 
breathe ? 

Ann, No ; indeed I should not. I think it would make 
me something like afraid, to see anything so very much like 
//fe, and jet not alive. Are you going away ? Do tell me 
some wore. 
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Aunt. Ever since you could speak, you have teased me 
for stories. The moment I finished one, you used to say, 
** More again, aunt Susan ! " But, indeed, I am too much 
engaged to tell you **more again,'* at present. I wish you 
to go and find out your old doll, that you may dress it for 
your little sister Jane. When that is done, I will come hack 
and show you how to finish the pretty little needle-hook you 
hegan yesterday. 



MARIONETTES. 



As the automata Aunt Susan has heen telling ahout are, of 
course, very expensive articles, they cannot he purchased for 
children to make playthings of. But, next to these, are very 
nice puppets, called Marionettes ; some of which almost attain 
to the perfection of automata. For instance, we have seen a 
little clown, who, when cleverly worked hy a person sitting 
and making the figure dance in front of his knees, with his face 
towards the audience, performed the drollest antics. A juggler 
in like manner, throws up his halls and catches them with such 
an air of dexterity, that you fancy him imhued with life and a 
will of his own. The Stair Tumhlers are likewise pretty, 
heing a couple of mountehanks that tumhle over head and 
heels down a miniature staircase, without your heing ahle to 
guess what impels them, till you are told that it is hy means 
of quicksilver. And if the Duke of Bordeaux rejoiced in & 
goose, as Aunt Susan in{orm& \xa, 's?^ <iwiV.^^wsL^^«i»5S^'^'^ 
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swanSy that are to be placed in a basin of water to awim, and 
then if joa bold out a enimby thej will come to be fed — 
becaose jou will take care to conceal in jour band tbe load- 
stone that reallj attracts them* Theee latter are not, bowever, 
called Marionettes^ a term onlj applicable to fignrea ; but as 
tbej and other scientific toys of the kind are Terj interesting^ 
we would advise jon to look at them, if erer you Tisit Messrs* 
Joseph, Myers & Co/s, vast establishment, in Leadenhall 
Street, where the MarioDettes are to be seen in such yariety 
and perfection. 



NEEDLEWORK. 




PLAIN 8EWINQ. 
Thbae is no accompliBhrneiit of anj kind more deeiraUe for 
a woman, than nefttneaa and Bkill in the use <rf a noodle. To 
some it is an employment not onlj useful, but abaolutel; 
neceasary, and to all it fumisheB a tasteful smtuement. The 
first, and most important branch, is plain sewing, firei; little 
girl, before she is tweire years old, should know bow to 
cut and make • shut with perfect accuracy and ^wAijaKsik. 
Awkwardneu and want of judgment m« fc«s«Ti.w 
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as well as in great. I have seen young ladies make sleeves and 
sew them into the shirt, before the wristbands were put on ; 
and every other part finished, before the linings were placed 
on the shoulder ; and when I have spoken of it, I have heard 
them exclaim, " La! what matter is it which is done first ? ** 
I never have a high opinion of little girls who frequently say 
" I don't care,'* or " What matter is it ? " The fact is, it is 
a great deal of consequence what parts of a shirt are first 
finished : by a little judgment, much time and inconvenience 
may be saved. The sleeves should first be hemmed on each 
side, about a finger's length ; then neatly gathered with strong 
thread, waxed with white wax (some use white silk, instead 
of thread, but it is apt to grow yellow by washing); two 
threads should be taken up by the needle, and four left. If 
in any instance the needle is placed above or below the 
original thread, so as to make the gathering look uneven, 
the work should immediately be undone; each gather must 
be made smooth, both above and below the gathering-thread, 
by means of a small-pointed pin; the wristband should be 
sewed on before the sleeve is made, for the simple reason 
that it is very inconvenient to do it afterwards. The linings 
for the shoulder should be basted on, before the sides of the 
shirt are sewed ; and the sleeves put in before the collar is on, 
for the same reason. 

In stitching, no more than two threads should be taken, 
either back of the needle, or before it, however fine the 
texture of the cloth. Care should be taken not to leave a 
thread as it spoils the beauty oi l\i^ ^oxV. 



I 
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Button-holes should be neatly overcast, about three or four 
threads deep ; never deeper than is necessary for strength, 
for broad work of this kind always appears clumsy ; little bars 
should be formed across the comers and neatly worked, just 
the depth of the sides. In working button-holes, the thread 
should always be thrown forward before catching up the loop 
on the needle ; this makes a wonderful difference in the beauty 
of the edge. 

The width between the edge of the collar and wristbands, 
and the thread drawn for stitching, is entirely a matter of 
taste. It is the fashion to leave a wide space ; and it is cer- 
tainly the best economy — as, when the edge is worn out, it 
can be cut off, and sewed neatly. The width between the 
stitching and the edge should correspond exactly in every part 
of the shirt. 

What are called hem fells, are more neat than any other : 
the raw edge is first turned down very even ; and then turned 
back, like a hem wrong side outward, before the sides are 
sewed together. The comers of hems should be very neatly 
managed — no knots tied, no little shreds left out; and the 
bottom edge should not be turned over the side at one end, 
and the side edge turned over the bottom, at the other end. 
To avoid this, the sides should both be hemmed before the 
bottom. 

The neck-gussets are usually stitched in the same manner 
as the wristband, and sewed into the shoulder, over and over ; 
but it is stronger, and looks more neatly, to leave th^ ^&s»fe^. 
-with edge unturned^ and Btitch l\i^ dcL\i\,\xYS^"^^* "^^ "^"^^ x^s^^ 
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of stitching, as deep as the wristband ; only one thread should 
be left between the stitching and the gusset, wh^re the shirt 
joins upon it. The inside half of the neck-gusset should be 
sewed to the shoulder lining, over and orer, on the wrong nde, 
and fitted exactly to the outside half. When the neck is 
gathered for the collar, the inside and outside half of the 
gusset ought to be gathered separately. 

The side-gussets look better, and are stronger, for being ^ 
stitched across. The usual length left open for the arm-holes, 
sides, and bosom, is a quarter of a yard and a nail; the 
bosom sits better for being sloped a very little before it is 
set into the collar. The collar is usually a little short of half 
a yard long, and half a quarter and a nail wide, when 
doubled. The wristbands are a quarter of a yard long^ 
aud half a quarter wide, when doubled ; some prefer them 
rounded at the comers, as being less troublesome about 
writing, &o. The space into which the sleeve is gathered at 
the arm-hole, should exactly correspond to the length of the 
wristband. Some make the length of the shoulder a half 
quarter, and others a half quarter and a nail. Different 
people have very different rules : it is therefore proper for 
little girls to cut and measure a shirt by some pattern that is 
given them. 

At the infant schools in England, children of three and four 

years old make miniature shirts, about big enough for a large 

doll. At first they learn to turn a hem on paper very even ; 

then thej turn a fell ; when quite perfect in this, they are 

allowed to do the same thinga m\!ti dQ\}si\ \}cka\i\3a&^ Wm with 
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brigbt-coloured silk, so that every stitch may be seen distinctly ; 
then they sew over and over, in the same way ; then they 
stitch and gather, k^, I have seen a small fine linen shirt 
made with crimson silk, by an English child of five years old ; 
and it was truly beautiful 



MENDING. 



Stockinos should be mended on the wrong side ; the stitches 
very near each other ; small loops left, when the needle is 
drawn through, because the yarn will shrink in washing ; in 
weaving across, take up but one thread, and leave but one, 
changing the threads each time you go across. Little girls 
can mend as neatly as women, if they will have patience ; the 
only difficulty is, they are in such a hurry, that they take up 
two threads at once, or leave the same threads the second time 
across that they did at first. 

If a muslin or jacanot dress is torn, the best way of repairing 
the rent, so as scarcely to be seen, is to dam it very neatly, 
not with white or coloured sewing-cotton, but with threads drawn 
from the material itself. Even if no pieces remain of a dress, you 
can always unravel a thread or two from what is turned in at the 
top of the skirt. If the dress is, say of a chintz pattern, these 
threads, containing all the colours of the material, match it so 
well, that in a case where the darning has been well executed, 
we have vainly sought for the repaired part, though. kssL<i^\sss|^>i^ 
to exist. 
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Patches should always be well shaped and basted on per- 
fectly even ; a round, angular, or slanting patch, is the sure 
sign of a slut. 

Where there are stripes, checks, or figures, in the garment 
to be mended, they should be matched as nearly as possible, 
that the patch may not be seen. Those who are patient in 
trifles, are likely to do great things well " Petit a petit, 
Voiseau fait zon nid,^ 



BAGS, OR RETICULES. 

Of these there is too great a variety to mention. Silk, with 
covered cord sewed in between the seams ; scalloped, or 
pointed at the top ; lined with some bright colour ; covered 
cord stitched all around the scallops ; aud the strings run in 
about a finger's depth from the top, forms a very pretty and 
genteel bag. 



RIBBON BAGS. 
KiBBON sewed together, left open two or three inches at the 

top, and turned down thus, / \ so as to form points 

above the stringBy is "verj ifieU^. k TD^^s^ -^x^XSKax l^a.^ is 
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fashioned of ribbon, thus : — Take a yard and a half, or two 

yards, of ribbon ; gather it in the centre ; 

stitch the outside edges together, except 

three or four inches left open and lined fu^^M^^ ^ 

for strings. A small ornamental button ^^ ' 

should be placed in the centre. Here is 

an outline of it: — 




BALLOON BAGS. 



What is called a balloon bag is made of pasteboard, covered 
with silk, and the edges bound neatly with narrow taste before 
they are sewed together. It may be made of three, or four 
or five pieces, just as you fancy. In one place, the 
edges are not sewed together, in order to leave an 
opening for the ball of thread. Some are made 
large, and some very small. This is the shape of 
the pieces : — 




BEAD BAGS. 

Bead bags are so much work, that it is seldom worth while 
to make them. They are done on canvass, similar to that 
used for marking. The flowers or other ornaments you intend 
to work, are drawn ; and strings of beads are then sewed on, 
of such colours and shades as your fancy or your pattern ma.^ 
dictate. The spaccB between "jowk ^^>3x^'«^\siL>MX»i^^^'^'^^'^^ 
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up with beads of the same colour, to form a ground. The toil- 
some process of stringing the beads may be avoided in the 
following manner : when purchased, they are strung on grass, 
and tied together in bunches ; untie them carefully, wax your 
silk, pass the end of it between your nails, till you get it worn 
down fine and soft ; then wax it, and twist it round the end of 
the grass firmly ; then let the beads slip down from the grass 
to the silk : if care is taken, a whole string can thus be trans- 
ferred in a minute. When you wish to split sewing silk, 
always wax it before you try to separate it. 



BEAD WORK. 

A GREAT variety of beautiful work may be done with beads, 
besides bags and purses. Necklaces strung in chains, or 
festoons, or diamonds, or so as to form a hollow tube, furnish 
an amusing employment for little girls. They should be 
strung on horse-hair, or a species of strong white grass, sold for 
that purpose. Little shoulder-bracelets for infants* sleeves are 
easily made, and are very pretty. Red, or blue, or white 
beads, strung in diamonds, with a gold bead at every comer 
of the diamond, are quite tasteful. Some form imitations of 
flowers, by using beads of different shades and colours, after 
the same fashion as flowers are marked on a sampler : in this 
case, the beads must be sewed upon a narrow strip of linen, 
aad all the spaces between the flowers be filled with one colour, 
and the linen afterwards lined m\\i XV«A» wsxto.^ ^ksA qC ribbon 
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called taste. In all cases shoulder-bracelets should have an 
inch or two of taste at each end, to tie them with ; it should 
be of the same colour as the beads. 



GLASS BEADS. 



More novel than the old round beads, are the long shaped 
glass beads of various colours, that serve to make mats, without 
the aid of a canvass ground. The beads are fastened together 
by a small cord, and you are guided as to the pattern, by a 
coloured design, as you would be for Berlin-wool work. The beads 
used for this purpose are of a large size technically termed 
0. P., and of all sorts of colours ; they are so strong that an 
urn may be placed on such a mat without breaking it. These 
0. P. beads serve likewise to make baskets, and also elegant 
coverings for flower-pots containing hanging plants. Pretty 
as this work is, it is gradually giving way to a still more 
elegant sort of beadwork. 



POUND BEADS. 

Such is the term applied to the beads that form the more 
fashionable work we allude to, applicable to mats, to sofa 
cushions, and to a variety of articles. They are much smaller 
than the 0. P. beads, and of all imaginable colours. In ^Ivvts^ 
alone there are five different tmtib^ %o ^%X. ^^^^x% ^sAX^ais^^^ 
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may be shaded with all the perfection of a painting. These 
beads are fixed to a canrass ground, and worked after a paper 
pattern. One great merit of this sort of work is, that these 
glass beads never lose their colour, and if they happen to get 
soiled they can easily be washed. In spite of the latter 
advantage, however, this work in pound beads is still prettier 
when combined with wool, and we have seen charming speci- 
mens of this sort, at Madame Pullan s (36, Bruton Street, 
Bond Street), who has brought such artistic taste to bear upon 
all kinds of fancy work, that the groops of flowers thus com- 
Ained with beads and Berlin-wool, have all the finish of a 
beautiful painting. 



APPLIQUE. 

This truly beautiful work is executed something on the same 
principle as transferring muslin work to a net ground, only 
in widely different materials. It is eminently suitable for 
slippers. Thus we saw at Madame Pullan s, a pair of brown 
cashmere slippers, on which the appliqm consisted of dark blue 
satin, black velvet and small beads, forming exquisite ara- 
besques, edged by gold braid. The effect of these sober hues 
relieved by the gold was at once chaste and gorgeous ; and 
as this sort of work is amusing and not difficult to acquire, 
we recommend it to any young ladies who wish to offer 
an acceptable present, executed by their own hands, to 
a friend. 
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SOUTACHE. 

This ib the braid or lacet embroidery we see applied to 
mantles and jackets. When you wish to soutacher a jacket, 
for instance, you can choose any pattern you like and have it 
stamped on your material. You then lay the braid on the 
pattern thus traced, and run it through the middle if it be 
narrow braid, or sew it on each edge if broad. This work 
makes a great deal of effect without much trouble, and is 
rather amusing to execute. 



THREAD BAG. 



A VERT neat little bag for balls of cotton is made thus : — 
Two thicknesses of silk are joined together by runnings, 
about an inch or more apart, and cotton is passed through the 
runnings, in the same manner as the little quilted bonnets ; at 
the top, both pieces of silk are hemmed and left open between 
the runnings ; at the bottom, both are gathered round in a small 
circular piece of pasteboard ; another piece of pasteboard of 
the same size, with a narrow piece of ribbon, or taste, between 
them, forms a convenient little pin-ball. Some add a couple 
of flannel leaves, and another circular piece of pasteboard, 
neatly covered with silk ; and thus form a needlebook and 
pincushion together. 

I forgot to mention, that t\i^ 'fixixi^ ^1 ^^ \i^'^\$ssisav*^'^ 
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hemmed, and left open helow the strings. Five or six balls of 
cotton may be kept in the open spaces between the runnings^ 
without any danger of becoming soiled or entangled. 



RIBBON BAG, OR BOX. 

Two sides and two ends must first be cut in cardboard ; and 
these must be covered with narrow ribbon, about an inch wide. 
The ends must be about an inch and a half long, and the sides 
must be about twice as long. They must be neatly lined with 
silk or ribbon. Two sides must then be fitted, each just as 
wide as the length of the ends, and just as long as the length 
of the side pieces. These are neatly covered and lined ; on the 
outside of each a little ribbon bag is gathered, which is 
hemmed at the top, and tied with a bit of taste. The inside 
of one is stuffed, between the card and the lining, so as to 
answer for a pincushion. On the other side, two or three 
leaves are placed for a needlebook, and loops made for a bodkin. 
All the edges are bound neatly ; all sewed together at the 
bottom, but left open at the sides and top. At the top a little 
loop is sewed upon each corner. A string is fastened at one 
corner, and passed through the loop at the other comer ; 
another string is fastened at the opposite comer, and passed 
through the other loop ; these two strings are then tied 
together. When all this is done, one end is fixed ; the other 
end 18 to be done in the same way ; and then the bag can be 
eaailj drawn open and cloBed, t-j m^wi^ ^l ^^ ^\x\\v^^. 
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PINCUSHIONS. 

The formB into which pincushions have been manufactured, 
of late, are almost without number. The most common kind 
consists of two circles of pasteboard, covered with silk, with 
narrow ribbon sewed between, and stuffed with bits of flannel 
cut to the size of the pasteboard. Cotton is very bad for 
stuffing, because the pins enter it with difficulty ; and, when 
the cushions are of such a shape that they can be stuffed with 
flannel, it is much preferable to wool* When sewed with 
silk of a very decided colour, and the stitches taken with 
great regularity, an edge, resembling delicate cord, may be 
produced. 

Some cut the pasteboard into oblong pieces, and then paint 
rabbits or squirrels, of a size suitable to cover each side, and 
after the cushion is made, they paste them on ; the place for 
the pins then comes between the two rabbits. Others paint 
a cat seated, for each side, and make the cushion of such a 
shape as will fit in well. Some cut the figures of the cats in 
black velvet, and put little spangles for eyes. I have seen 
butterflies painted and pasted on each side, in the same way. 
Some do the paintings on rice-paper and put them on card- 
board, cut out precisely in the shape of the figure. They look 
richer, but are more easily injured. A very pretty pincushion 
may be made in the shape of a small easy chair. 

There is an old-fashioned kind of pincushion^ wKlcK Wk!%^ 
rather cliimsj, but it is extremA'j ewssct^^c^* Vst ^\s«s»ss\« 
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The cushion is nearly an inch thick ; no pastehoard ia put on 
the outside, in order that there may he more room for pins ; 
the inside is a piece of cardhoard, covered with silk ; a round 
hole is cut in it, and a piece of cardboard, just big enough for 
a thimble,' let in. Little bars, stitched across on each side of 
the thimble-hole, form places for scissors and bodkin. All this 
should be arranged before the stuffing is put in, and the bit 
of silk for the outside fitted ; it is very inconrenient doing it 
afterwards. The pincushion forms but half of the establish- 
ment. Flannel leaves are put in for needles, and the ontside 
is of covered silk, with a little pocket for thread. This pocket 
consists of a plain piece of silk, nearly the size of the paste- 
board, fastened to the outside by means of little gores at each 
end. 

What used to be made in old times, and called housewives, 
were similar to the travelling pincushion. These had a piece 
of silk, the same width as the cushion, and little more than a 
quarter of a yard long, neatly stitched into compartments, 
to answer the purpose of thread papers. This was rolled 
round the cushion, and fastened by a small loop and button. 
Housewives were very useful things, but they are out of 
fashion now. 

Pincushions cut in the shape of a harp, or guitar, with 

narrow ribbon between the two sides, are very pretty. Gold 

thread can be used to imitate the strings of the instrument. 

Very handsome pincushions, for the toilet are made of well- 

dressed dolls, stuffed from t\ie v^alat to the feet, so as to 

produce the appearance of a iaa\uQw«XiV ^Q^\i.. kasiSiwst \*s5srj^ 
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cushion is very pretty and convenient, made of bits of ribbon, 
80 as to form a six-sided circle. This is the shape of each 
piece ; 




When put together, this is the appearance of it : — 




The little hole in the centre is left hollow. The pearl edges 
of the ribbon are stitched together at the outside. The edge 
is left perfectly straight ; the pretty scalloped appearance is 
merely a little jutting out, where the slanting edges of the six 
pieces of ribbon are sewed together. The beauty of the shape 
depends a good deal upon its being stuffed full, plump, and 
even. 

What are called " bachelors' pincushions/' are made very 
thin, so that gentlemen can carry them in their pockets with 
convenience. No margin of ribbon, or taste, is put between 
the bits of pasteboard, in making these cushions. Two rouxwL 
pieces of pasteboard are covexed m\Ja. «^» «c>^^ \iR»J^ ^^-^^a^ 
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together^ with one or two thin pieces of flannel hetween them. 
Of course, merely one circle of pins can be put in. 

Very pretty ones are made in the shape of bellows. A hole 
is left to put in a tape-needle, which represents the nose* The 
military hat, called chapeau de bras, is a very pretty form for 
these kinds of cushions. The piece let in at the top between 
the pasteboard should be wide in the middle, and taper off to 
nothing at the ends. It should likewise be stuffed, so as to 
look bigger at top than bottom, like a chapeau partly open. A 
little cockade at the side, and gold tassels at the ends, make it 
look finished tastefully. Butterfly pincushions, well made, are 
extremely beautiful. There are four wings, each made of two 
pieces of covered cardboard, sewed together, without stuffing. 
On the outside, the wings are painted as nearly like a butterfly 
as possible. The body is made of black velvet with wings of 
yellow silk or gold thread ; if filled with emery, it answers a 
very good purpose. The only place for pins is around the edges 
of the wings. 

Another pincushion, prettier than any I have seen, is made in 
imitation of a fish. The cardboard is covered with silk, painted 
as naturally as possible ; and the two sides are sewed 
together, with very little stuffing in the middle, and none at 
the tail. The pins are so arranged as to represent the fins.' 
The dolphin and the trout are prettier to imitate than any other 
fish. 
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EMERY BAGS. 

Emert bags are made in yarious forms. Some are merely 
little square bags, stuffed hard with emery ; others are made 
round and painted like an apple, plum, or peach ; others imi- 
tate a little barrel, with cord put round for hoops. But the 
prettiest are imitations of strawberries, made of crimson merino, 
worked with green and brown silk to represent the calyx and 
spots of the strawberry. Unless these bags are made of very 
firm stuff, they should be lined ; for the emery is exceedingly 
apt to sift out. 



NEEDLEBOOKS. 

Needlebooes are usually made with a pincushion on one 
side ; that is, instead of two thin covers merely, 
one side consists of two pieces of pasteboard, with 
a margin of ribbon between and stuffed with 
flannel. The flannel leaves for needles should be 
of different sizes, neatly cut in delicate points 
around the edge, or worked with coloured silk. 
These books can be round or square, or oblong, 
according to fancy. Some make butterfly needle- 
books : the outside wings of embroidered velvet ; 
the inside of silk ; and flannel, for needles, 
between. The body is stuffed with emery. 

There is a kind of needlebook <i«J^fe^\)aa^^^"avssQ^* ^^ 
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consists of two eorered bits of pasteboard, sewed together 
neatly at tbe sides, left wholly open at the top, and partly 
open at the bottom. The flannel leases are fastened upon a 
long piece of ribbon, which is pnt through the hole at the 
bottom, and then tied in a knot to preyent its slipping oat. 
By taking hold of the ribbbon at top, you can pull the leayes 
oat ; and by taking hold at the bottom, yoa can draw them 
back again. The cut on the preyious page is an outline. 



PURSEa 

Bead purses may be made in tbe same way as bead bags ; 
but they are hardly worth the time and trouble. Very hand- 
some purses may easily be made of silk cord. Arrange the 
cord on your fingers, according to the size you wish the purse 
to be at top, and fasten it ; still keeping the cord on your 
fingers, pass round the second row under the first. Take 
sewing silk of some colour that will form a pretty contrast to 
the cord ; and at regular distances fasten the two rows of cord 
together by passing the sewing silk through twice, in imitation 
of button-hole stitch. The next time going round, fasten in 
the same way ; but instead of making one fastening directly 
under the other, make it in the middle of the space you left the 
last time : this forms a diamond. The silk is passed along on 
the inside, between the fastenings. The size of the diamonds, 
of course, depends on the length of the spaces left. When you 
think the purse is long enoM^b to be narrowed, draw the cord 
iato smaller and smaller cvtde^, \X)\^ws^^ws\fe\si^Y^\s!^.. 
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Little girls often work purses on coarse cloth, drawing out 
the threads so as to form squares. Each of the holes produced 
hj drawing the threads out, is worked with coloured silk, in 
stripes, or squares, or zig-zag, according to fancy. 

After the above-mentioned purses are finished^ they are 
sewed into clasps, with strong waxed silk. 

The miser's purse has neither beauty nor use ; it is merely 
intended as a puzzle. It is made of three 
circular pieces of cloth ; each of these pieces 
is cut down lengthways through the centre. 
Two of them, after being cut in two, are 
stitched up again tight in the middle ; the 
third is kept together by loops of sewing silk, 
passing from end to end on the wrong side, and going through 
the middle so as to unite the pieces. 

This drawing represents one half of the circle as black, and 
the other white ; people usually make the two halves of each 
circle of different colours. When the three circles are thus pre- 
pared, they are all joined together, so as to form a three-sided 
bag ; the edges are bound with narrow ribbon, and bows are 
placed at top and bottom. By pulling gently upon the side 
caught together with loops, it can be opened in the centre, and 
a piece of money squeezed in. When drawn up tight, it ap- 
pears to be entirely without an entrance ; and those who have 
never seen one would be sadly puzzled to get the money out. 

As we always admired the wisdom of the saying, *' take care 
of the pence and the pounds will take care of themaelve«.^" '^^ 
will not guit the subject of puraea m^JciQViX. 0^v5kW»% *^5^^ v>s. 
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half-pence are Tery liable to get loBt if merely wrapt in paper, 
an ingenious little purse has been invented for their presenra- 
tion, in the shape of a jug with a narrow neck. Others, called 
*' wide-awakes," being in the shape of the hats so named, 
answer the same purpose. They are knit ; but aa even an 
elaborate description would fail to convey a correct idea of 
their appearance, we advise our young friends to obtain a Bight 
of one of these little articles, when any friend versed in knitting 
will explain how it is to be set about. 



PEN-WIPERS. 

These are very necessary accompaniments to a neat writing- 
desk. The most common ones consist of two circular pieces 
of black velvet, neatly bound and caught together in the middle 
with two or three circular pieces of black broadcloth, between 
them, for the purpose of wiping the pens. Some, instead of 
velvet covers, have bits of black broadcloth, covered with little 
bright-coloured round pieces, about as big as a wafer, laid one 
over another, like the scales of a fish. 

The butterfly is likewise a common form. The wings are 
of embroidered velvet, and the leaves between are of black 
broadcloth. 

The most convenient pen-wiper is made of three pointed 

pieces of broadcloth, about half of a quarter of a yard long. 

^acb piece is about an eighth of a yard, or two nails, wide at 

the bottom, and goes off lo fit ^««i\. ^N» ^^ Vs^* "^"wsk one is 
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stitched up separatelj, and turned wrong side ootward, when it 
looks not unlike a tunneL After they are made, the three are 
all joined together at the seams, and a tasteful little bow is 
placed on the top. The bottom can be bound or embroidered 
with gay colours, according to fancy. This form is peculiarly 
convenient, because the pen can be run into these little tunnels, 
and wiped without any danger of inking the fingers. Pen- 
wipers should always be made of black flannel or broadcloth : 
other colours soon get spoiled by the ink. 



TRIMMING, ETC. 

I SHALL not attempt to explain how the various kinds of 
trimming are made, for it is impossible to make them by 
any written description ; but I will mention those I know— 
and little girls that really wish to learn, will soon find some 
kind sister, or aunt, or grandmother, who will gladly teach 
them. 

Tatten is sometimes made on the fingers, and sometimes on 
a frame ; it is button-hole stitch, drawn up into little scallops. 

Daisy trimming consists of little tufts of cotton fastened 
on a cord at regular distances, and then cut almost as close 
as velvet. 

Tape trimming is made of very narrow tape, turned in such 
a way as to produce a succession of points, and kept in that 
form by a thread run through the centre. Any child could 
find out how to make it by looking ^X «» y^^^« 
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Bobbin Ib a four-sided kind of cord, made on a little wooden 
inBtmment, shaped like a harp, with a hole at the bottom, for 
the cord to pass through. This is jerj prettj work, and easily 
done. 

Watch-goards are made of foar strands of Terj, Terj narrow 
braid, woven together on the fingers, in snch a manner as to 
prodnce a ronnd cord, full of little checks. A four-sided cord, 
instead of a round one, will be produced by doing the work 
backward every other time. Some people leave open spaces 
of unwoven braid every inch, or half an inch. Bracelets of 
ten, twelve, or more strands, may be woven after a similar 
fashion. I think it is impossible to make these things without 
having seen some one do them. 

A very pretty kind of necklace is made of black sewing 
silk, and small gold beads. The sewing silk is worked like 
button-holes, so as to produce a flat cord. It is done on a 
frame. Two strands are made ; and, every inch, or half inch, 
the threads of which the strands are made are passed through 
four gold beads, in such a manner as to arrange them in the 
form of a diamond. 



MATS. 



Little mats, for lamps, work-boxes, (fcc, are very easily 

made by children ; and they are extremely pretty. They are 

worked on canvass with bright-coloured worsteds. There are 

several stitches ; one is precisely like the common marking 

stitch. Some have flo^eta, ot li\]i\.^^Q^^^\s^\3si& \sivddle, and 
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all the spaces filled up with one colour, so as to form a ground ; 
others are worked in slanting stripes, squares, or zig-zag : in 
the latter case they look hotter to he worked only with two 
colours ; and those should contrast well together, like purple 
and yellow^ hrown and orange colour, salmon colour and blue, 
crimson and hlack, &c. 

The fringe is formed hy sewing the worsted very thick over 
a round stick and then cutting it open. Some make a very 
heautiful flower-fringe, by arranging their worsted in such 
colours and shapes as imitate china-asters, daisies, dec. 

The introduction of fancy straw in making mats, is a very 
great improvement. When new and fresh, it almost looks 
like gold amongst the worsted stitches. Patterns for this 
kind of work may be obtained at any shop selling Berlin wool, 
and such ornamental articles. 



EMBROIDERY, 

Tnis is nearly out of fashion, and I am glad it is, for it is a 
sad waste of time. I call it a waste, because things so much 
more beautiful can be produced with so much less trouble than 
used to be bestowed upon tent-stitch, print-stitch, &c. 

One kind is simple and easy ; and, if done with taste, has 
great beauty, — I mean chenille, of various colours and shades, 
sewed upon white satin, or silk, in imitation of flowers. 

Embroidery on muslin is one of the most tasteful employ- 
ments a young lady can have. Skill in this de^^^a.^si. x»s^s^ 
practice ; and a good choice ot ^«Xlfexu'& V^^^t^ ^»s^^'^"^^'^* 
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The principal caution necessary to giro little girls is, to draw 
the thread through gently, so as not to pull the muslin ; and 
to make their leaTes slender and well-shaped, instead of haying 
them thick, and of the same size all the way. French 
patterns should he taken for copies, heing much more beautiful 
than any other. 

When muslin is too much worn for use, the work can be cut 
out and sewed upon lace, with very little trouble ; and, if done 
with care, it looks as well as new work. 

It requires less taste to work on lace than on muslin, because 
it is all done in stitches as regular as marking. This work 
should never be attempted in the evening, as it is extremely 
injurious to the eyes. The best kind of frames consist of two 
little hoops, wound with flannel ; one big enough to go over 
the other, and the lace confined between them. 



MARKING. 



Indelible ink is now so much in use, that the general habit 
of marking samplers is almost done away ; but, like many 
other old-fashioned things, it is a very good thing. 

The great difficulty, in using the indelible ink, has hitherto 

been to keep the linen so firmly stretched as to be able to 

write upon it neatly. This is now obviated by Smith's Linen 

Stretcher, a most useful little article, consisting of a circular, 

£at piece of wood, upon which you place the piece of linen or 

cambric to be marked, ani lYieii ^i^^'a* QfH^^ ^J^ ^ ^^^^^w ring. 
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which keeps it so smooth and so firm, that you need not fear 
the slightest crease should mar your penmanship. 

Still in spite of this convenient invention, we would have 
you learn to mark in the old way, as there are times in every- 
body's life when it is convenient to know how to mark the 
letters of the alphabet ; good taste may be shown in it, as well 
as in other branches of needle-work : and, at all events, it is 
a safe and pretty employment for idle little fingers. 



PATCHWORK. 

This is old-fashioned too ; and, I must allow^ it is very silly 
to tear up large pieces of cloth, for the sake of sewing them 
together again. But little girls often have a great many small 
bits of cloth, and large remnants of time, which they don't 
know what to do with ; and I think it better for them to make 
cradle quilts for their dolls, or their baby brothers, than to be 
standing round, wishing they had something to do. The pieces 
are arranged in a great variety of forms ; squares, diamonds, 
stars, blocks, octagon pieces placed in circles, &c. A little 
girl should examine whatever kind she wishes to imitate, and 
cut a paper pattern, with great care and exactness. 

We have seen patchwork, when well executed, emulating 
the beauty of inlaid wood. The object to which it was applied 
was a sofa cushion, and it was made of pieces of silk arranged 
in the shape of cubes, with so nice an attention to light and 
shade, as to have the same effect of perspective as v?^ <^^\!s&. 
«ee on the lids of boxes in om&meuX^ -^q^* ^Ttoa. ^x^^kssssv 
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was the work of the late lamented writer, Emma Roberta, and 
had a degree of artistic heautj in its wa;, Wa hare alao seen 
screens made on the same principle. 



THE FANCY-WOBK TABLE. 
Fob the materials and patteraa required for the different 
kinds of fancy work ahove descrihed, whether Potichomanie, 
Diaphanie, Bead-work, &c. &c., we would recommend our 
young friends to apply to Madame Pullan, (36, Brutim 
Street, Bond Street), who not only keeps a tasteful assortment 
of such articles, hut gives ladies advice, and initiatea them 
most efficiently, as she did onrselTee, into the mysteries of 
Star hraid, Rusua braid, Albert hraid, and the use and siies 
of beads, and so forth, every Tuesday from eleven to three. 





KNITTING, NETTING, AND CROCHET. 



IMPLEMENTS. 

The implements employed in knitting are few and simple. 
The instruments above referred to in the actual performance 
of the work are sometimes called wires ; often needles ; but 
more properly pinSf being indeed long pins, either with one 
head or two points, according to the special purpose for which 
the J are to be used. They are of various sizes and lengths ; 
and are made either of steel wire, tough wood, ivory, bone, or 
whalebone. For fine knitting the wire pins are usually 
employed, because it would be scarcely possible to produce 
pins of wood or ivory sufficiently small ; but the latter articles 
are lighter and more agreeable to handle. The best wire pins 
are brought from Holland. The metal seems to be tempered 
in the same way as that used for watch springs. It is of a 
dark purple hue, glossy, and not liable to rust 

Whalebone, on account of its liability to split and fray at the 
part that is tapered to a point, is not so generally eligible as 
wood or ivory ; though it is sometimes preferred by persons 
whose sight is defective, as white stitches are more easily 
discerned on black pins. For the same reaeoi\. ^Vk<cs^ ^8c&- 
rosewood are sometimes adopted. 
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For a flat piece of knitting (as a garter), in which the wor 
goes backwards and forwards, only two pins are require! 
For an article in which the work goes round and round, (a 
in a stocking), four or more pins are wanted. For this, c 
any similar purpose, the pins must not be headed, because tb 
stitches will have to be taken off from the other end of tb 
pin, than that by which they were taken on. When a wid 
and flat piece of knitting is to be done, headed pins ai 
preferable, especially if the material be heavy — as thej obyiat 
the danger of the stitches slipping off. 

In order to secure correctness in stating the size of the pii 
to be employed in any particular pattern described, a usefi] 
little article has been invented, called a knitting gatige. Thi 
is a tablet of steel, ivory, tortoise-shell, or card-board^ pierce 
with holes of different sizes and numbered ; the several pin 
being called each by the number of the hole which it ezacti; 
flts. Every knitter should be furnished with one of thes 
gauges. The price of those in card-board is 2d. or 3 J. 
those of other materials, from 1«. upwards. 

The Sheath, — A quill or other tube fixed on the right sid 
of the dress, for the purpose of holding steady the pin whil 
employed in taking off the stitches, is now pretty generall 
exploded, and deserves to be entirely so. It spoils both th 
pins and the work. If the sheath be never resorted to, i 
soon becomes easy to secure perfect regularity in working 
without sacrificing that elasticity of texture on which beautj 
pleasantneBS, and dura\i\\\l^ , ^o m^^iVv da^end, 
A tall round basket is ^ei^ <iWiNW!A^\i\. W ^^^\»xss5cs^^-^^^ 
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in progress. It serves for the ball to roll in while the work 
is actually going on, and preserves the loops from being 
displaced when it is laid aside. The following are good 
dimensions : — Diameter, five inches in the clear ; height four- 
teen inches. The texture should be light : thin wicker-work 
answers very well. A lining of silk or glazed cambric pre- 
serves the work from being caught by the twigs and frayed ; 
and a small loop handle, on one side, serves for hanging the 
basket near the floor while the work is going on, and in any 
convenient place when the work is put aside. 



MATERIALS. 



Knitting may be performed with any sort of line or string 
that is slender and flexible ; whether it be formed of hemp, 
flax, cotton, wool, or silk. It has, however, been found by 
experience, that whatever be the basis of the material, some 
particular mode of twisting is better adapted to one purpose, 
and other modes to other purposes. Hence we have, in dis- 
tinction from pack-thread, <* knitting twine :*' and ** knitting '* 
wool, thread, cotton, or silk, in distinction from such as is 
adapted for sewing or darning. Each has also subdivisions 
comprehending several varieties in texture, size, and quality. 
It would be difficult to enumerate all the minute varieties 
brought into notice during the last few years, in consequence 
of the prevailing taste for knitting, and the application of tke 
art to numerous purposes ^)eioi^ \)L\i^^<(3(vx^\i-^l« 
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For the goidance of the inexperienced knitter, the prmc^ipal 
articles in use, as material, shall he hriefly deacrihed, She 
who is familiar with these will he fully competent to jadge oc 
any other article that may invite her attention, and to select 
that hest adapted to her immediate purpose. 

Twine. — * Fine and closely twisted. Chiefly used as ihe 
basis of rugs and mats, wool or shreds of hroadcloth beinj 
inserted by way of nap or shag. Suitable also for the coyering 
of fruit-trees. 

Thread. — Lisle thread and Maidstone thread are the moai 
esteemed. Suitable for knitting aprons, handkerchiefs, night- 
caps, collars, and lace in general, and by many knitters 
preferred to cotton on the score of durability, and also as 
retaining: its whiteness to the last. 

Cotton. — There are many varieties in this article. The 
coarser sorts are used for blinds, window curtains, sofa and 
chair covers, and furniture fringe. The middle sorts are 
adapted for table-covers, pincushions, doylies, and similar 
articles ; and the finest for collars, caps, frock bodies, and 
lace in general. 

A distinct sort is used for stockings, socks, and gentlemen's 
nightcaps. 

The coarser cottons are sold in hanks, each containing a 
quarter of a pound ; but the finer sorts are usually wound on 
reels, and numbered according to their fineness. 

* Fine and coant are commonly, though perhaps improperly, tised to 
denote^ not the quality oi t\ift w:^\^^ aaXi^xX^t Qx^QT%«^but it« bIzc as 
thinner or thicker. 
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Coloured cottons have been recently introduced for knitting 
purposes. The colours are exceedingly good, and they are 
said to wash well. They are useful for many purposes, afford- 
ing a pleasing variety in bags, pincushions, doylies, &c. 

Wools and Worsteds. — For ordinary socks, stockings, and 
garters, several kinds of wool ' are employed, under the names 
of stocking worsted, Angola, Thibet, Yigonia, &c., varying a 
little in price and quality. A soft, even, twisted wooli strong 
and smooth, is worth paying a little more for, than one that is 
harsh and gouty. A smaller weight suffices ; besides, it works 
so much more pleasantly, and looks so much more smooth and 
regular, as well as lasts longer, as fully proves that it is the 
best economy to purchase a good article at first, though the 
price be somewhat higher. 

The best worsted is that used for upholstery fringe : it 
answers well for the nap of rugs or mats, and also for covering 
cushions or hassocks. 

Of Fleegt Lamb*s Wool there are at least three varieties; 
the ordinary, the superfine, and the extra superfine. 

The common fleecy is of three sizes. No. I. the thickest, 
No. IL and No. III. This wool is often used for common 
articles, such as shawls, petticoats, and blankets ; but it is 
generally coarse and harsh, and thickens in washing. For 
every purpose the better sorts are greatly preferable ; and 
from their being lighter in proportion to their thickness, the 
difference in price is not so considerable as would appear at 
first sight. 

That called superfine is mo&l it^o^^Xk^Ji^ \»fc^^5s^^»*^^''^^ 
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enough for almost every purpose. The extra superfine is nearl] 
equal to douhle Berlin wool, and is often mistaken for it 
These superfine fleecy wools are distinguished in their BLses ai 
** 2-thread," " 3-thread/' up to ten threads, or , perhaps stil 
higher. The sizes most generally useful are from thre< 
threads to six threads. 

The 2-thread, or Zephtr-Fleegt, is exceedingly thin ant 
light. It is used chiefly for under-stockings and sleeyes, o 
other purposes where lightness and warmth are required 
rather than strength. 

Ladt Bettt Wool does not vary much from the articl 
just descrihed. It is soft and light, hut not very durable ; am 
being apt to wear sleazy, is not eligible for superior work 
There are, at least, three sizes of this wool : — 3-thready 4 
thread, and 6-thread. The thickest is considerably thinne 
than the 3-thread super-fleecy. 

Embroidery Wool is about the size of the thinnest Lad 
Betty, but rather more closely twined. It is pleasant workin 
wool, washes well, and is durable. For some purposes i 
answers extremely well knitted double, especially for the shoe 
of infants, as it does not thicken in washing so much as eithc 
Berlin or fleecy. One recommendation of this wool, for coi 
tinuous work, is its being made up in larger skeins than tfa 
Berlin, by which frequent joins are avoided. The skeins ai 
usually half an ounce, the hanks two ounces each. It is ver 
little cheaper than Berlin wool, and rather thinner. If use 
douhle, it is about the aam^ \,\i\c\Lw^fta as No. III. or thinnei 
feecjTj or 3-thread superftti^^^^k^l* 
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Berlin Wool, or German Wool. — This is the sort of wool 
principally used in fancy knitting, and may he had in every 
possible variety of colour and shade. It is of two sizes, called 
single and double ; the former is made up in small skeins, 
about twenty to an ounce: the latter in skeins of half an 
ounce, or sometimes a quarter of an ounce. In knitting direc- 
tions, when simply Berlin or German wool is mentioned, the 
single is always to be understood ; if the other is intended, it 
will be described as " double," or " 8-thread " Berlin* 

When it is intended that two threads of the single wool should 
be knitted as one, it will be expressed as '* Berlin wool, double." 

The short lengths into which Berlin wool is divided, are 
found a disadvantage in the continuous knitting of large articles; 
but where a great number of shades is required, and only a 
small quantity of each, the small skeins are advantageous, as 
no more need be purchased than is really used. Our German 
neighbours, understanding the objection, in some cases, to 
short lengths, have wisely begun to accommodate themselves 
to the wishes of their customers, by supplying some in larger, 
some in smaller skeins. 

Shetland Wool. — This elegant wool is closely twined : and 
though extremely fine and light, is remarkably firm and wiry. 
The texture formed from it, though thin as lace, is strong and 
durable. It is in use for shawls, handkerchiefs, and scarfs. 
Shetland wool is about half the thickness of the single Berlin. 
It is generally done up in two ounce hanks, tied, but not 
separated in quarter-ounce skeins. This division Uxs^a^^^cksSc^ 
made for* the convenience ol sawiSLYax^^^«t%.\'^'"^ -^^^^sssi^ 
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lar^ quantity is to be used, it is better to wind the entire hank in 
one ball. Joins in knitting should be as much as possible avoided. 

There is not a great variety of colours in Shetland wool — 
probably because the demand is not extensive enough to en- 
courage much speculation in dyeing. The Shetland wool is 
principally white ; and when it is desired to introduce shaded 
colours for the ends of a scarf, or the border of a shawl, Berlin 
wool is commonly employed. In such a case, to bring the 
wools to a correspondent size, either the Shetland middle 
must be knitted double, or the Berlin for the ends must 
be split. 

Crewel. — This is a closely-twisted wool, very much resem- 
bling Shetland. Some five-and-twenty years ago it was much 
in use for shaded scarfs, but since the introduction of German 
wool, has gone out of notice. It is mentioned here for the sake 
of pointing it out as eligible for use in combination with Shet- 
land wool. Possibly, some reader, who has by her a stock of 
the old-fashioned crewels, may be glad of the suggestion. 
Crewels are done up in small skeins about three times the 
length of a common skein of Berlin wool. 

Silk. — The silks principally employed in knitting are : 
Twist Silks y of different sizes (used also in netting), suitable 
for purses, bags, chains, <fcc. Shaded narrow* ribbon, and 
hraidSf are suitable for the same purposes. Floss silk, of 
different sizes, and sometimes chenille, is introduced to edge 
or finish off shading in wools of similar thickness. In orna- 

* IVchnically called "HaLXipeim^'" YWoc>ra.\ t^^\. vw ^^^sateuce to its 
price, bat from its being the md\.V ^i «* xkww Vii^l^eravi. 
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mental works this is a great improvement to the appearance ; 
but does not answer for articles that require washing. 



WINDING. 



Whatever is intended for knitting should be wound, if at 
all, very loosely. All stretching, tightening, or even pressure 
in passing through the hands, should be avoided. With the 
better sorts of wool, tight winding (or tight knitting either) 
deprives the wool of its elasticity and of the chenille-like 
appearance, on which the richness and beauty of the work so 
much depend. The same effect is produced if wool be kept 
long after winding. As the ball is unwound, the wool seems 
to become thinner and thinner, from the increased pressure of 
the outer rounds ; hence arise these remarks: 

1. It is better if winding can be altogether avoided. With 
the short Berlin skeins this may generally be done, especially 
by a quick knitter. A skein is soon used up* It may hang 
to the work, and be loosened off, a round or two at a time, 
or the whole may be unwound at once and lightly laid on 
a sheet of paper or a flat basket. If the knitter be not called 
from her work, there will be little danger of its becoming 
tangled. 

2. If it must be wound, only a small quantity should be wound 
at once, and only when it is wanted to be used immediately. 

3. If a reel be employed, il ii\vwiL\\i^^^V^^\»^Rk'^v.^^^^^ 
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on the skeiii witlumt stretching it ; the same, if placed on th 
back of a chair or chairs, or held on the hands of a second 
person. It is better if the whole skein can be taken off th 
stretcher (of whatever kind it may be) and lightly dropped <» 
a tray or basket before the winding is commenced. 

4. In winding, the wool shoold be allowed to pass betwee 
the finger and thomb almost without touching, and be liud o 
the ball as lightly as possible. 

These remarks may appear too minute, but they will n 
longer be deemed so by any person who will take the troubl 
tightly to wind a few yards of wool, and knit it up (tightly sb 
will be sure to do it, for almost every one knits as she winds 
then knit up an equal length of wool, carefully avoiding a 
stretching and tighteuiug. On comparing the two together, 
will seem scarcely credible that the wool, the pins, and tli 
patterns are the same ; so great a difference is produced by tl] 
simple circumstance of tightening and pressing the wool, or tb 
reverse. 
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ASD 

HOW TO JOIN WITH THE SHUTTLE EXPLAINED AND 

EXEMPLIFIED. 



INSTRUCTIONS AND NAMES OF STITCHES. 

To work tatting neatly, it is necessary to understand per- 
fectly the following instructions and names of stitches. 

The shuttle is held in the right hand, and the stitches are 
formed of the loop thread round the left hand. 

A DOUBLE STITCH. 

- A douhle stitch, which is the one most frequently used, con- 
sists of two plain stitches. 

FIRST PLAIN STITOH. 

The Ist plain stitch is formed by taking the cotton between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, leaving an end of 
about 3 inches. Hold the shuttle in the right hand, and throw 
the thread round the back of the left hand, bring it to the 
thumb again, and cross it over the other thread between the 
thumb and finger. Hold these two threads down with. i\>w<^ 
thumb, again throw the thread xo\mj8L\)cL'^\iw^^^'^^^^^=siS^>''^^ 
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put tbe ahuttle UDder the centre thread, and take it oat h 
that and the upper thread. Draw the ihuttle thread tig1 




rnther towardB jou, aud form the stitch with the thread 
was first thrown round the hand. 

BE CON D PLAIN STITCH. 

Keep the firitt itltch between the finger and thumb. 




ebutth thread fall Mom liis ^-^^ \oNKQ.i'iia>wi-Qa.,.>. 
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ittle ronnd to the nght, Vid pot H in otbt the loopthre&d, and 
ng it ottt bfltiTMii that aad the lairer ihuttle thread. Drav 
I Bhnttle thread tight a* btfwe, make the stiUsh of the hwp 
ead, and work it quite «)ot« to tju flrit plain stitch. 
Theio two Hiiehw eomplete the depble atitoh, thus :— 




A Fe*Bb STITCH. 

K pearl stitob coniists of 2 double stitches, villi • (mall 




> of thread betneeu tbem, Kodi \& mtfuft. '&!!»'- 
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double Btitdi, tlightly raise the loop thread, presa the I 
it, and keep it there till the 1st plain stitch of the 2b 
stitch is nisile. This will formit loop, the site of whit 
varied at pleasure : fiaish the 2nd double stitch by- 
the 2tid plain stitch, and the pearl stitch is complete. 



The joioiDg stitch is made thus : Ifake a double s 
the loop thread under the pearl to which it ii to be jo: 




it through the pearl with the pin, and put the shuttle 
this loop. Draw the loop thread back again round i 
as before, and regulate the threads so that the loop in 
may form a stitch of the same size as the other stitcl 
will be aa well here to try if the shuttle thread w 
easily, which it will do if the join is made properly.) 
the 2ad plain Btiloh. 1\iw cooi'sV'w,'. ■Ca^Yvdvat^iu 
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TO FORM A LOOP OF SETERAL STITCHES. 

Wheu the number of itltches required are worked, hold the 



worked stitchea firmly between the thumb and forefiager, let the 




loop thread fall off the left hand, and draw the shuttle thread 
OS tight as is required. 

In working a succession of loops, care should be taken to 
begin each loop as oloae as possible to the pr^eding one. 

TO IHCREASE THE SIZE OF LOOP THREAD WBEH REQUISITE. 

In working sereral stitches to form a loop, of course the loop 
thread of which the stitches are formed, becomes used, and tha 




loop too Bmall to work coDifotte.\i\^ . Ttt«wst«B*fc"*s 
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keep the thumb firmly pressed on the worked stitches, lake 
of the looped thread at the beginiuDg of the stitches, and 
it to the sixe desired. 

TO FASTEir OFF. 

Tie neatly in a double knot on the wrong aide. The 

side is the upper side while working. 

TO FASTEN OIT. 

To fasten on to any particular pearl to begin a fresh pel 
loop the thread through the pearl, and put the shuttle tbl 
the loop and draw tight, leaving an end of about three ia 
which will be required to fasten off with, when the palli 
completed* 

Beginners are recommended to perfect themseWes in * 
stitches before they attempt the more difficult patterns, ^ 
will then become comparatively easy. 

The following patterns are represented in the illustnU 
the same size as they appear when worked with '* £ vans* I 
Hoad Cotton," No. 1. The worker can vary their quali 
pleasure by using either finer or coarser cotton. 



UTmrO HADB KAST. 
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PATTERNS OF EDGINGS. 

No. 1. 

First Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 pearl Btitcb, 
1 double Btitch, 1 pearl stitch. Draw up. 

Second Loop* — Work 1 joining stitch to last pearl of pre- 
ceding loop, 1 double stitch, 1 pearl stitch, 1 double stitch, 

1 pearl stitch. Draw up. 

Continue this second loop till the edging is the length 
required. 

No. 2. 

First Loop, — 6 double stitches, 2 pearl stitches, 2 double 
stitches, 1 pearl stitch, 2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of preceding loop, 2 double stitches, 2 pearl stitches, 

2 double stitches, 1 pearl stitch, 2 double stitches. Draw up, 
and repeat this second loop till the edging is the required 
length. 

No. 3. 

First Loop, — Work 2 double stitches, 6 pearl stitches, 
1 double stitch. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — Work 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of preceding loop, 6 pearl stitches, 1 double stitch. 
Draw up. 
Repeat this BeconlXoo^ ^A\\ \\v^ ^^^vcv«\^\w\^^^i5iKy^. 
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No. 4. 

First Loop, — Work 2 double stitches, 3 pearl stitches, 
2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Second Loop. — Work 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
last pearl of preceding loop, 4 pearl stitches, 2 double stitches. 
Draw up. 

Third Loop. — Work 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
last pearl of preceding loop, 1 joining stitch to next pearl of 
preceding loop, 5 pearl stitches, 2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Fourth Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of preceding loop, 1 joining stitch to next pearl of pre- 
ceding loop, 3 pearl stitches, 2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Fifth Loop. — 2 double stitches, 1 joining stitch lo last pearl 
of preceding loop, 2 pearl stitches, 2 double stitches. Draw up. 

Begin again with second loop. 



COUVRETTE. 

No. I. 

First Row. — Work a loop of 1 double stitch, 1 pearl stitch, 
1 double stitch. Draw up. 

Continue this loop till the length ofihe Couvrette is worked, 
but do not fasten off. 

Second How. — Turn back, work a loop as before described, 
in 1st row ; pull a loop of the shuttle thread through the last 
loop of preceding row, put the fthwUWxXiTwv^^^^^si^'^ 



..^Sfe^XSk. 






ri«rvi Acw.— W.ck » loBp «f 1 Ae^le Miieb. 1 
to pe«H of die k*l nvkcd loop of pi eM Jk g 

CaDtinae thb loop to the end of the row, JMning to i 
pc«ri of prcMdiB^ iww. 

Fotalk Row. — ^Tm back, U)d rori; a loop «9 ia 1 

and juin to the last loop but oee of premdii^ nw, 

rofenocr deKrribed hi 2nd row, wort • loop, and joja t 

/oopofloKt row ; eontinuft woAad^ »»A ^wn^ tlms ts f 

(■/(ie nur, Fasteit off. 
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There will be 1 loop lew in thii ro* th&n in the 2nd end 
3rd rowa. 

Fifth AoHt,— Sftine u ilrd, but it hu I loop leaa. 
Begin again at 2Dd ro<T. 



No. 2. 
Firet Bow. — Work a loop of 2 doable stitches, 5 pearl 
Btitthes, 2 donble stitchei. Draw np. 
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Repeat this loop to the end of the rov. which miut be the 
length of the Coorrette, and which can, of coone* he varied at 
pleasure. Do not fsstenofl^ and do noidraw the loopa too dose 
together. 

Second Row. — ^Tum hack and work 1 loop like thoae of 1st 
row, loop the shuttle thread throngh the last worked loc^ of Isst 
row, and pass the shuttle throagh this loop ; draw it t^ht and 
work a loop as before, and join again to next loop of last row ; 
continue thos to the end of the row, then work one loop more 
and fasten off. There should be one more loop in thia few than 
in the Ist row. 

Third Bow. — ^Begin again and work a loc^ of 2 dooiUe 
stitches, 2 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch to centre peaji of lait 
worked loop of last row, 2 peaii stitches, 2 doable atitdieit 
Draw up, and continue this to the end of the row. 

Fourth Row. — Turn back, work 1 loop like thoae in Ist 
row, join the shuttle thread as described in 2nd row to 2nd loop 
of 3rd, or last row. Continue to work a loop, and join as 
before described, to the end of the row. 

There will be one loop less in this row than in the 2nd and 
3rd rows. 

Fifth Row, — Same as 3rd, but it has one loop less. Begin 
again at 2nd row. 
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STAR PATTERN COUVRETTE. 
No. 3. 

FIRST TOP ROW OF STARS. 

First Star. — For top loop of stars work 3 double stitches, 
11 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches, and draw up. 

Bight-hand Loop, — Begin as close as possible to the 1st 
loop, work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to last pearl of 
preceding loop, 10 pearl stitches, three double stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Loop, — Same as right-hand loop. 

Left-hand Loop. — Work three double stitches, 1 joining 
stitch to last pearl of preceding loop, 9 pearl stitches, 1 joining 
stitch to bottom pearl of the top loop, 3 double stitches. Draw 
up and fasten off. 

SECOND STAR, FIRST ROW. 

Top Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, II pearl stitches, 
3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bight-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to last pearl of preceding loop, 4 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to centre pearl of the left-hand loop of 1st star, 5 pearl stitches, 
3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
last pearl of preceding loop, 10 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches. 
Draw up. 

Left-hand Loop.—^oxV S ioxiKV^ ^\:\\.^^"e» \ ^.\^vo^ssJ^'^«^'^ 
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to last pearl of preceding loop» 9 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch 

to bottom pearl of the top loop, 3 doable stitches. Draw up 

and fasten off. 

Continue this 2nd star till the width of the Couvrette is 
worked. 

SECOND ROW OF STARS. 

First Star* — ^Top loop, work 3 double stitches, 5 pearl 
stitches, 1 joining stitch to centre pearl of bottom loop of Ist 
star, 1st row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bight-hand Loop. — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to last pearl of preceding loop, 10 pearl stitches, 3 double 
stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Loop, — Same as right-hand loop. 

Left-hand Loop, — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to last pearl of last loop, 9 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to last pearl of top loop, 3 double stitches. Draw up and 
fasten off. 

SECOND STAR, SECOND ROW. 

Top Loop* — Work 3 double stitches, 5 pearl stitches, 
1 joining stitch to centre pearl of bottom loop of 2nd star, 
let row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 double stitches. Draw up. 

Bight-hand Loop, — Work 3 double stitches, 1 joining stitch 
to last pearl of top loop, 4 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
left-hand loop of 1st star, 2nd row, 5 pearl stitches, 3 double 
stitches. Draw up. 

Bottom Zoty.— -Work 3 iouW^ ^<\X<3ftfi» A \w!omsl^'*5«^^^^ 
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lut pearl of preceding loop, 10 peul ititehn, 3 doobla Bl 
Draw up. 

Left-hand Zoop. — Work 3 dooble atitehea, 1 jiniuiig i 
last pearl of preceding loop, 9 pesrl atitebes, I jmning a 
last peurl of top loop, 3 double ititohes. Draw np. 

CoatiDue thia aecond atar to the end of the roir. 

Bach aucceeding row is worked like tke 3nd row of ■ 

CENTRE STAB, OF ElOBT LOOPS. 

First Loop. — Work 5 double atitohea, 2 jirimog ■ 
to the 2 centre pearls of the left-hand loop of lat 
Ist row, 5 double stitchea. Draw up. 

SeeOTid iMtp.— Same u lat ; but join to the 2 oentn 
of the bottom loop of 1st star, lat row. 

These 8 loops are all worked alike. 

The 3rd is to be joined to the 2 centre pearls of the I 
of Ist star, 2nd row. 

The 4th to the 2 centre pearls of left-hand loop of 1 
2ud row. 

The 5th to the 2 centre pearls of the right-hand loop 
Btar, 2nd row. 

Sixth Loop.—Ta bo joined to 2 centre pearls of top 
2ud star, 2nd row. 

Seventh Loop. — To be joined to 2 centre pearls of 
loop of 2nd Btar, Ist row. 

Eighth Loop. — To be joined to 2 centre pearla of riel 
loop of 2Dd star, Ist tow. 
Tieae centre start Bj:6«a--«ot\.%a.\B.iS*a. 
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BUTTERFLY COUVRETTE. 

No. i. 

FIRST TOP BOW OF BUTTEBFLIE8. 

Bight Lower Wing, — ^Work a loop of 4 double stitches, 
10 pearl stitches, 2 doable stitches. Draw up. 

Left Lower Wing. — ^Work two double stitches, 1 joining 
stitch to last pearl of preceding wing, 9 pearl stitches, 
4 double stitches. Draw up. 

Left Top Wing, — ^Work 4 double stitches, 1 joining stitch to 
last pearl of preceding wing, 10 pearl stitches, 2 double stitches. 
Draw up. 

Bight Top Wing. — Work 2 double stitches, 10 pearl stitches, 
1 joining stitch to last pearl of lower right wing, 4 double 
stitches. Draw up. 

The Head, — ^Work 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last 
pearl of top left wing, 1 double stitch, 2 pearl stitches, 
1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last pearl of right top wing, 
1 double stitch. Draw up and fasten off. 

SECOND BUTTERFLl, FIRST ROW. 

Same as 1st, till the right-hand top wing, which work 
thus : — 

TOP RIGHT WING OF SECOND BUTTERFLY, FIRST ROW. 

Work 2 double stitches, 6 pearl stitches, 2 joining stitches 
to corresponding pearls of teft to^ Vm^ ^il\^\»\sss^NRs&^%*^^'^?«^ 
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stitches, 1 joiniDg stitch to last pearl of hottom right wing, 
4 double stitches. Draw up, and work the head as in 1st butter- 
fly. Continue this 2nd butterfly to the end of the row, which 
will be the width of the Couvrette* 

SECOND BOW OF BUTTERFLIES. 

First Butlerfly. — The lower wings are the same as Ist 
butterfly, 1st row. 

Left'hand Top Wing. — Work 4 double stitches, 1 joining 
stitch to last pearl of last worked wing ; 6 pearl stitches, 
2 joining stitches to the left-hand lower wing of 1st upper 
butterfly, beginning at the 4th pearl, 2 pearl stitches, 2 double 
stitches. Draw up. 

Bight-hand Top Wing. — Work two double stitches, 2 j>earl 
stitches, 2 joining stitches to lower right wing of upper butter- 
fly, beginning at the 4th pearl ; 6 pearl stitches, 1 joining 
stitch to last pearl of lower wing, 4 double stitches* Draw up, 
and work the head as follows : — 



butterfly's head, SECOND ROW. 

Work 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to last pearl of left- 
hand top wing, 1 double stitch, 1 joining stitch to 2nd pearl of 
left lower wing of upper butterfly, 1 joining stitch to 2nd 
pearl of right wing of upper butterfly, 1 double stitch, 1 joining 
stitch to last pearl of top right wing, 1 double stttAk. '^^-u^ 
up and fasten ofl; 



I. 

Ri ' 



I.' 



D'li 
I 
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SECOND BUTTEKFLT, SECOND BOW. 

Same as the last described, except that the top right win 
to be joined to the right-hand butterfly, thus : — After ha 
worked the 2 joining stitches to the lower right wing of u 
butterfly, work 2 pearl stitches, 2 joining stitches to c< 
spending pearls of the left top wing of butterfly at the ri 
hand, 2 pearl stitches, 1 joining stitch to last pearl of I 
right wing, 4 double stitches. Draw up, and work the hes 
described for 1st butterfly, 2nd row. 

Work this 2nd butterfly to the end of the row. 

Repeat this 2nd row, till the Couvrette is long enough. 



BUTTOI. 

Nature seeme to hsTe fonned the bands of vamao for the 
exercise of needle and thread. The firat passion of a joung 
girl is tho desire of a needle 
to dress her doll. And 
throughout t1iB entire of her 
after-life, it proves her heat 
friend and recommendation ; 
for it ia the prudent house- 
wife who causes the con- 
tinued attachment and re- 
spect of the husband. 

So conipletelj may this 
be called the woman's 
weapon, that, even when 
she is not required to un- 
dergo the dnidgerj of its 
use, it is still found to he 
to her the instrument of 
omnment. Manj elegant — --^^;^---^ 
articles of fancy can he 
added to a young lady's toilette by the exercise of her natural 
ingenuity, joined with a little patience. Indeed, so foreign to 
tlie whole nature of a female would be tW w^^qeS. ^ V^iab.'-a> 
especiaDf termed work, of sovafe i^wm'^'BOTi. w ti5Qwi,'4M^ 
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SAT be •iosbU'i vh^(c«r there be a Hiigle I'mtMug — to I 
ere>i:i m i: »po^ea — of «omea. cren of the Ugliest nnk, 
do DM dedieau kkla ponioo of Huat time to thoae I 
ele^kDcie* of toeir kx ; acd vbile their &ir hinds «(• bi 
engaged ia pijing ihe needle or the Ucfrfiai, enjoj that qi 
wholesome reTerie oi tboaght (if tome agreeable wad impn 
bvok be aot read oi.t to ihem br reUtire or friend) whk 
to pleaiuit to their fhi 
and their hearts. 

fiut our joong Mends i 

not imagine that work, < 

in iu mott labMiovia «i 

daj acceptation, ia a t 

irksome and di^ne 

Xothing ii disgraceful 

is industrious, and not 

industrious is irksome, il 

will onljT take the advic 

our mammas, and aunts, 

friends, who are older 

ser than ourselves, and 

r little hearts merrily 

the buBiness. The first 

is half the battle, and a 1 

patience and perseTeranc 

first will aniplj reward you afterwards, by the praise of t 

wlioae piaiso is va'uaVi\e Mi4 4wb \a "sou^by the feeliof 

ugefulttcsa ana indeBenicMa ^V'Lt>v -jwi ■'"«^ ~«^^*.'«. -^^ 
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iug to an amiable nature, together with the power of rendering 
yourself valuable in household matters, and the pleasure of 
making a thousand various little presents to relatives and 
friends. No little girl should be so proud and so silly as to say, 
^' This is all but sempstress- work, and unfit for the hands of a 
delicate fine lady." Were this the case — although there could 
be no harm in her learning even a little of that — and were she 
disposed, from charitable feelings, to leave coarser work for 
those who are with great difficulty thus obliged to earn their 
bread, it would be a different matter. But if this be not a vain 
and idle excuse, there is no necessity implied here for inter- 
fering in the slightest degree with the employment either of 
regular artisans or of the poor. Labour is the parent of labour 
— the more you work yourself, the more you will require the 
cooperation of others ; and the work of a lady's hand embraces 
the most extensive sources of occupation — usefulness and 
amusement — from the first infant pleasure with her doll, to the 
ornament of her person and the perfection of the most elaborate 
article of dress. 

We may amuse and instruct our little readers, by telling 
them something more on this subject, and thus induce many a 
young girl, naturally indolent and indisposed to exertion, to 
make an effort for industry and improvement. Effort is 
action, and action is success. And as a grand example 
may have a grand effect, we do not think that they will 
look upon work — work of any kind, whether household or 
fine — as a vulgar thing, and fit only for vul^ax ^^^^-^^^^^^^^ssa^ 
we tell them what greal "v^QiW-^QTSi^^:^ ^^ ^^ ^'st^ *^ ^***^ 
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fine Ud; peraonagea — whom joaag people are ' 
conaider u the perfectioa ot cam and feliutj — emj 
queens. 

We are not going to canj joa buk to tbe elos 
and daja of Arcadian innocence, when qneena wo 
wearen ; when thej were wont to ait among thei 
highest dignity and state, and aupplj and oreisee t 
and whose live* were, as we maj saj, hut one long 
ship to the labours of the loom. These were not 
children were indulged, or, let me write the tmth- 
in idleness ; and I hare no doubt (no matter what 
that tbej' were moch better and happier for bein 
thongh it maj be somewhat l&boriouslj employed. 

But to skip timo a little — a thousand years 
shall still find queens, whom jon think so idle and 
and of our own nation, emplojing themselves i 
all tbe linen of their respective households ; and 
custom tbe most honourable designation of a young 
woman — that of spinster — is derived, although the al 
of society, and the advancement of civilisation among 
DO longer requires such duty at her hands. We 
perfect mistresses of tbe art of making the nios 
embroidery ; we find them the most admirable dcs 
executors of the richest tapestry ; and the most 
historical hangings in the world (though perhaps 
egual to those of Arras or the Gobelins), repres 
Norman conquest of Eng^anft, wii \«TmB4.'iifefta,-^«i 
-*;;/ ;-, eiiatence, were wotke4>>^ 'i.V'iVssAji q1* i; 
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In our days such long and laborious undertakings are not 
demanded. To repair or alter sundry articles of dress ; to 
net a collar or a canezou ; are all that is required — what every 
young lady ought to know how to do, can do, and should take 
pleasure in accomplishing. It would be out of our power in so 
limited a space to enter upon anything like detail of instruction 
in the more elegant works of fancy and art, specified at the 
head of this our laudatory article on work in general. We can 
merely briefly offer, as we have done, a few general words of 
incentive and advice. The mechanical execution of this 
department of a young lady's accomplishments requires in- 
struction and example ; but the art is so simple and agreeable, 
that we think too highly of our young friend's intellects, not 
to suppose that they will acquire it as readily as willingly ; 
while we can encourage them with the assurance of the olcl 
adage, that *' Practice makes perfect." For those who wish 
to learn, there are cheap and valuable little publications, 
putting the requisite processes into the power of little fingers, 
and enticing the young artist by the display of beautiful and 
useful patterns. All you have to do is to ask for the New and 
Comprehensive Knitting Booh, by Mrs. Esther Copley, to be 
had of the publishers of this little book. 

And now, though we do not want young ladies to emulate 
their grandmothers in making patch-work quilts, or covering 
their apartments with hexagon or octagon-starred carpets, 
and may not recommend ourselves to our fair readers by fore- 
telling they may become old grandmothers, yet be assureil^ 
again and again, thai t\i^ ^Wi^ wA \»^^ ^-Mse^^ss^js. ^ss^ 
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accompliahmeiits of youth will always bring happinea 
peace to age ; and eveo in the lowest, and, in your fancy 
eligible Btato of the case, as there cannot be a more he 
sight, flo there may be a mucb more unloveable positior 
that cf an old lady aurrounded by her graudchildren — y' 
eiunple, young reader — knitting. 





These busy little insects are the most iDteresting creatures 
ID the world. If they cared anything about our good opiuiDD, 
it would certainly make them very happy to know how much 
has bccD said and written about them in all ages ; but, like alt 
clever people, they have too much to do to attend to their own 
affairs, to aiford time for inquiring what their neighbours say. 

It is a pleasant thing to have a hive of the»e busy, interesting 
insects in a sheltered nook of the garden. They afford a per- 
petual lesson of industry and neatness ; and it is impossible to 
watch tlieir operations without thinking of that aU-wi«& &A., 
who has bestowed upon ibcia aiicV ^(iii\ft'dflli.™&'«>»»**- 
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Vfhen a swarm has been lodged in a Uve, it is obaared that 
tbe bees haatilj arrange themselrea into four diriaions : one 
leaves the hire to range the fields la search of materiala for the 
commeocement of their work ; another partj carefollj examina 
the hive, and close everj opening, save those hj which tlief 
enter and leave their habitation ; the third hand of workers U; 
the foundation of the cells, b; ejecting and moulding the mi 
formed in their stomachs ; while the fourth finish neatlj what 
the others have begun. 

The workers are con Btantly employed in gathering the poUra 
of flowers, and in forming the waieo 
cells. Their hind legs are provided 
with little baskets, by meaaa of which 
they carry home their atore of poUeo 
to the hive. Here is the print of a 
working bee. 

Tho qneen bee is the mother of the whole colony. Thi 
happiness and welfare of the hive seem to depend entirely upoa 
her. One only is allowed to he in a hive ; and her cell iseaiilj 
distingaished by its great size. If 
any accident happens to her, the 
workers mournfully give up their 
cuBtomary labours. So great is 
their afiection, that when the queen 
is sick, they wait upon ber with 
the tender assiduity of aniioua 
DurseB. HeT« \b % •^vt'wx'i al ■Cwsi 
^ueen bee. 






The drones are never seen abroad upon the floirera ; thej 
Btay at home, and live on the 
industrj' of the workers. Here 
is a likeuBBs of one of the lazy 
things. 

Bees, in the formation of 
their cellB, obserre the most 
curious mathematical exact- 
ness. The cells are hexagonal, or six-sided, and constmoted 
on a principle that at once affords the most room, and consmnes 
the least possible quantity of wax. The most learned mathe- 
matician could not hare contrived it better. The comb congiBU 
of a double raw of cells, so placed that the base of one cell 
* serves likewise for the one oppo»te. 

To prevent these delicate cells from being worn out by the 
multitude of little feet all the time passing over them, thej 
take the precau^on to make a rim ramid the margin of eaeh, 
four Umes thicker than the 
walls. The insect labours yi'ilh 
its jaws, making the work com- 
pact and smooth, by repeated 
Btrokes. The engraving repre- 
sents one side of a honeycomb, 
and the royal cell of a queen 
bee, which has been opened. 
Tho hive of bees diould not 
be exposed to a hot sun, and should be well t.h&'AA.x^A, ^otq. 
cold winds. The place mnal te icfc^, mA. -brm. iv-csass««« 
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Htream, if pouible ; for tbej are remarkably fond of qoic 
of puro water. Among flowers, tbej lore beat the eroci 
buckwbett, and tli« cloTCr ; but, abore all, the sweet-a 
mifinonDtte. 

Their Btinga, wben seen tbroagh a microscope, resei 
doiiblo-beadod arrow. Tbej never attack a penon, ualet 
aro irritated io some way. Wben swarming, tbej are 
timet enraged hj an attempt to brush them from the 
where tboj hare slighted. The biriog of beea is 
dangerous business for those who hare eipericnee in it 
children should never think of attempting it. Xumeroas 
occanion great pain, and sometimes cause death. Ofaalk 
spirits of hartshorn, is a useful remedy applied to the i 
part, Common salt, wet and put upon the wound, is li' 
very good. The psin is occasioned by a drop of liquid : 
littlo bsg of poison, with which the bee is provided f 
dofcnco. Wben persons are stung, if tbej will wait i 
heo witlidrnwB tlie sting, tho wound will not be near eo ] 
as if tlio insect were driven off ; in which case, the 1 
TOnoni, as well as the sting, remain in the wound. 

When a bco loses his sting in this way, it never grows i 
and ho soon dios of the injury. 

Tho working bees in one hive often amount to from 1 
to 30,000 or more. They kilt all the drones in the mi 
September ; which is an easy work, as they have no 
When the beea of one hire have become too nunierouE 
sepitr&to, and a bcm BW&na,Vftft&fti\i-5 a. opeen, fly off i 
another estaWiahment. In Vmlw-c. \W5 V^sA ^xx ■&« 
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stored during the warm aeaaon. In the coldest days they are 
nearly torpid, bat nerer for any length of time. 

Wild bees were formeriy very common in New England ; 
and they are Bometimes found now. They make their nests 
usaally in the trunks of old trees. The hunters hare a curiouB 
way of tracing them to' their homes. They catch a bee, and, 
after holding it some time, thej let it fly, and observe which 
way it steers its course ; this betrays in what direction the nest 
is. Tiiey then catch another bee, move about a hundred rods 
off, and let it fly. The angle or point where the two lines 
would meet, is the place of the nest. Here is an engraving to 
explain it ; it represents three bees flying home from three 
different points. 




The Humble-Bee forms an intermediate link between the 
Hive-Bee and tlie Wasp, Their boney is said to be more 
delicious than that of the Hive-Bee. When there is a scarcity 
of food, the Hive-Bees sometimes go and rob the nests of the 
Humble-Bees : and it is said that these amiable littie creatuiea 
returning home with a load, haf«\i««Ti -getwinisft. ■«! ''i?'^ '•''^ 



jillS 



I 
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M tho content! of thnr hoaey-bagi, and then patit 
amy for more. They nu 
dmU Dnder gronnd, by tl 
of Mme old feace, or tJ 
of a decayed tree. Thai 
aputmcnU are coniforta^ 
with moBa. Here is one 
happy little Booieties. 
There are Tarioaa kinda of beea colled Solitar 
becauBe tliej do not lire together in societiea or hive 
is called the Mason Bee, because she builds her nest 
and little atones glued together ; another is called the 
Bee, on account of its digging chambers for itael: 
ground ; then there is the Carpenter Bee, which aaws 
into soft wood, and forms a nest ; and the Upholste; 
which nips pieces out of rose-lcsTes, wherewith she 
pretty cartains to line her cell. The Carder Bee 
hackles moss to form her habitations, is not solitary 
join together in a file to perform their task ; the last 
hold of some of the moss with her mandibles, disent 
from the rest, and having carded it with her foreleg 
small bundle, she pushes it under her body to the i 
who passes it in the same manner ; and so on, till it is 
to tho border of the nest. 

Is it any wonder that these eitraordinary little ini 

objects of 50 much interest to mankind ? Their iDgei 

been a subject of admwaWQw'm^ii »■??*% '«>iAeir inda 

afforded a proverb to t^ie Ta«*S«s., '»^^ *.■«*.. v^ •&», 
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Tom the earliest times. Several philosophers hare spent 
learly their whole lives in watching them. ' Some have called 
;hem '< winged mathematicians/' and others, " the little 
confectioners of nature." They are often noticed in the 
Scriptures ; and Palestine is, you know, repeatedly descrihed 
a.s '' a land flowing with honey." In truth, nearly the whole 
of Syria affords large quantities of this luscious food ; the 
bees make their cells in hollow trees, and in the crevices of 
:he rocks ; the numerous wild flowers of the country afford 
;hem ample means for storing their cells. The forests of 
Eungary also yield such large quantities^ that it is almost a 
staple of the country. The mountains of Turkey in Europe 
swarm with hees : and you may rememher that Hymettus, 
especially, owes its celehrity to this article. Gaffraria pro- 
luces abundance of wild honey ; and the means by which 
:he inhabitants discover the nests is so singular, that I must 
relate it to you. There is in their forests a small bird called 
the Bee-Cuckoo, Moroc, or Honey-Guide ; it is about the size 
)f the sparrow, of an ash colour, a little variegated with 
)rellow and white. The Moroc is remarkably fond of honoy^ 
and of the young bee-worms, but cannot itself invade the 
nests, fearing, by instinct, the attacks of the large bees. 
There is also in that country a small animal of the Weasel 
^ribe, called the Ratel, or Honey- Weasel. This creature has 
I remarkably tough skin, by which it is defended from the 
attacks of the bees, whose nests it breaks up ; thus preventing 
the dangerous increase of these numerous swaxm& ^1 vs^^i^v^. 
Towards night, the Ratel leaver \v\%\i\3xt«^ , ^^^ -^^jX^c^^'*^'^'^ 
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direction and flight of the bees, which, at this hour, are con- 
gregating to their cells. He is thus almost certain of tracing 
them, and, when found, feasts himself with impunity on theii 
delicious stores. But he is also taught bj sagacity to fidloi 
the Moroc, which leads the way to the bee-nests^ uttering, ai 
the same time, a loud, shrill note* While the Ratel deyonn 
the honey, the Moroc secures her share of the plunder, an< 
makes a hearty meal of what her companion rejects* Tb 
Hottentots, accustomed to the way of ihese animals, an 
enabled, by noticing their moYements, to take large quantitie! 
of honey without much labour : they always leave some for tb 
little bird which guides them to the bee-nests. 



SILKWORMS. 




These inaectB ure perhaps more serrice&ble tban any other 
to maakind. Nearly half the world ore clothed with the web 
they Bpin from their own bodies ; they abound in China 
more tban in any other place ; it is generally nuppoaed they 
were brought into Europe from that country ; the ancient 
name of China Bignified " the country of silk.'' 

At Rome, in the time of Aurelian, silk was sold for its 
weight in gold ; now, almost every ladj has at least one silk 
gown. The eggs which produce the worm are hatched in 
May or June, unless artificial heat brings them out at an 
earlier period. The eggs are no bigger th&n to»»!«!A. >»**>-■- 
nnd the wonna, when firtt \ialcU«i, U6 '^%T3 wn^N ■^^s^-*- ^"^ 
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i on fresh mnlberrj loares to roracioaalj, that in ux or sevei 

eks thej grow to the size represented in the oigimiiiig. 

When thcj are growing, thej shed their coats seren 

mes, each time assaming more deiieate and hesudfi 

o1our8« They hare nine holes on each side, through whic 

ihoy breathe. The silk is spun from two smaU aacks on esc 

side, filled with a gummj sal 
stance which heeomes silky i 
it dries. The worm neT( 
breaks his thread as he spint 
and it is said one ball contaii 
entire silk enough to reach « 
miles. These balls are callc 
cocoons; the engraving repn 
HGiits one of them. 

Thoi«o answer the same purpose as the chrysalis of ^ 
butterfly : and if they were lot alone, a delicate white m' 
or miller, would oat its way out of each of tliem : buf 
holes tlius oaton would break the silk in pieces : therefore 
bake or scald them, in order to kill the moths. Thosf 
arc rcHoryed for eggs are laid away in dark, still plac 
sheets of paper. The moth comes out of the cocoon, h 
eggs, and dies immediately. 

A few minutes* attention each day, for six or sever 
is all that is necessary to bo bestowed upon these inc 
little things. One person can attend to fifty thousa 
out difficulty* It ta^LCft Vwq ^xwisasA \JM:^e bundrf 

to produce a pound oi riSk. Tix^ ^x\\iw^^ ^xs.^- 
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everythiDg about them very clean and sweet« They must 
have fresh mulberry leaves two or three times a-day ; and 
they must not be covered with dew, dried in the hot sun, or 
impregnated with any disagreeable smell. Some young ladies 
sprinkle the leaves to keep them fresh : this is almost sure to 
make the worms sicken and die. 

In China, a woman has the care of the silk establishments, 
who is called ** The Mother of the Worms." She is never 
allowed to enter the room without previously washing her 
hands, and putting on clean clothes. Every year the Empress 
celebrates a great feast in honour of the silkworms ; during 
which, she and all the great ladies of the court march in 
procession, carrying branches of the mulberry-tree. 

There are several species of wild silkworms in China, whose 
web is stronger and coarser than that of the cultivated ones. 
Wild cocoons are grey : those cultivated here are of a beautiful 
straw colour. 

The Chinese children are much employed in the manufac- 
tories of silk. Indeed, they are brought up always to be 
busy about something or other. A gentleman, just returned 
from Canton, told me he never saw the children at play 
there ; that they all looked like little old men and women, 
whose minds were mighty full of business. I should like to 
send them a book of games — shouldn't you ? I thiuk " all 
work, and no play, makes Jack a dull boy.'* 



-^-^ *^ 



.y rzz^rfti ashlajls. 




I r i« A ;('''yl rnU t> keep onlj aueh Miimils aa aic iMffis 
f"r trf'iriK 'Ixnifntintad ; Hieh u kitteni, dogs, or pet Ink 
I wnil'l ri'/t ke«f> * TiMn that up in » eage for the price rf 
dtiy hir'N. f"t w)i«t /«u CMi for him, jon eannot nuike In 
Itnir till lin|f|'/ M )io would be kbroad among the flniuliiM 
nii'l (111 fliHrrrrii. Canerj birds mtut be kept ia the houd 
lutrHuti lli«]r Kiimn trmn tbo warm Ulaoda of CauBij, tai 
U fffiuM hill tliom t» bivuw <tx«n ^n <s«t Vvuium -, h<rf, kM 
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little reader, if you have any feathered prisoners which 
belong to our own climate, I beg of you to open the door 
and let them fly the first bright day next spring. I have 
likewise an objection to keeping rabbits and squirrels ; because 
I am sure they are not so happy as they would be in their 
native woods. 

If birds are kept, their cages should be carefully cleaned 
every day : and they should be well supplied with fresh seed 
and clean water. Their cage should be hung in a warm 
shady nook, out of the reach of their old enemy, the cat. 
Gold-fish should have pure water every day, and be kept very 
clean. The water should not be intensely cold. If rabbits 
are kept, their habitation should likewise be kept perfectly 
clean. The door should be closely grated with wire, so that 
it may at once be safe, and let in the pure air ; there should 
be two apartments, one for sleeping and one for eating, com- 
municating with each other by a round hole, large enough for 
the rabbit to jump through ; the edges of this hole and of the 
door should be lined with tin, otherwise the rabbit will nibble 
them with his sharp teeth. The box should slightly tip back- 
ward, that it may be kept perfectly dry. Rabbits love clover, 
lettuce, and lady*s-delights. Little girls should never feed 
animals with any new food, without asking advice of those 
who are experienced. Birds and rabbits are often killed in 
'.his way. 




Mt prettj bird ! it makes me sad 
To ttiiok tbou canst not fly ; 

For well I know thou wouldst be glad 
To eee the bright hlue sky. 

Erery day we bring thee seed. 

Myself and sister Mary ; 
For dettt\3 4o'^e\'iii%V'i^««d 

Our tft"«Ottti\« ^o.tiM^ . 
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And very oft we slily creep, 

When he has ceased to sing, 
To see the pretty dear asleep, 

With head heneath his wing. 

But he's not happy in our love — 

The poor imprison'd thing ! 
He longs across the fields to rove. 

And stretch his weary wing. 

Indeed, indeed, I'd let him go. 

And never say one word, 
Were I not sure the wind and snow 

Would kill my honny bird. 

They brought him here from distant isles. 
Where the days are long and bright ; 

Where earth is warm with sunny smiles. 
And zephyrs fan the night 

By the first good ship, across the main. 

We'll send him to Canary ; 
And we'll never keep a bird again — 

Say — will you, sister Mary ? 



G.UiDEXING. 



?Zft3\r3 tl'.ere U 1.3 ftmoaeaient in the vorid tliat combina 
health, iQ«tn:ctiva, aL^i pleasure, so znneh as gmidenin^. Tin 
fresh air and the aaoell of the earth, make the little gardeaa 
strong and rosy ; the growth of the flowers, with their infiniti 
rarietT of forms and colours, is a nerer-fiailingr aoiiree of plefr 
sore ; while the wonderful formation of seed — the hees wh 
dire into the flower for their load of honey — the Ieaf-eattiD| 
insect which so adroitlj cuts from them lining aud curtains h 
his little nest — the lemf-roller, that fastens its s|Mder-web eaUfli 
upon the edge of the leaf, and then polls and polls, until fat 
rolls it into the form he wants — all these, and a hundred otha 
things which an attentive little girl would ohserre. yield ahim 
dance of instruction, and fill us with wonder and gratitude U 
an all-wise and merciful God. 

To enjoj this employment, or derire benefit from it, yos 
should try to find out the reason of ererything you observe ; 
for there is a reason for ererytbing in nature, whether we dis- 
cover it or not. Do yon wish to know bow the dandelion hsi 
a winged seed ? Why those of the burr are hooked ? Wh^ 
the balaamine and the country artillery explode at a touch ? I 
will tell you. AU fto^er^ in their natural state, grow wild in 
the irootls, in some cout\\.t's w o>\ifex. "Wwfc ^^ Vxk:^^ la our 
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gardens are generally brought from foreign countries ; we 
carefully gather the seeds of our garden flowers, but there is 
nobody to gather them in the woods ; and God, to prevent any- 
thing He has made from being lost, provides the wild flowers 
with means to plant themselves. The dandelion, by means of 
its little downy wing, is carried through the air, and planted 
in every direction ; the burr clings to everything that touches 
it, and is thus transported from one place to another ; if an 
insect rests on the balsamine, its seed-vessels contract and 
burst, and the seeds are scattered as if from a popgun. 

Bulbs are another wonderful provision for plants that cannot 
endure the cold. They are not roots, but little subterranean 
nests, in which the plants lie folded up, till the warm sun 
comes to visit them. The fibres that shoot from the bottom 
of the bulbs are the real roots. In hot countries, very few 
native plants are provided with bulbs, because they do not 
need them. 

A little girl does not deserve the name of a gardener unless 
she actually takes care of her own garden and has no assist- 
ance, except in such work as is either dirty or very fatiguing. 
I know some young ladies, who have a garden and call it 
their own ; but they neither plant it, nor weed it, nor water it, 
nor gather the seeds — perhaps they do not even know the 
names of their plants, nor in what month they blossom. 

Now this is no gardening at all. You should gather the 
seed yourself, in a dry time, when you are sure they are per- 
fectly ripe : for if they are put away damp, they will moulA. 
They should bo done up in stvou^ ^^^^^t^ <i^\^Val^"^ \^y^^^>"^ic^^ 
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they maj not be split. On the outside should be nc 
the name of the plant, irhat month it is in flowi 
high it ii^ In this w&y, you will be able to plant 
on the margin of your beds, where they can bo 
instead of having them entirely hidden among tall j 
by knowing the time they blossom, you can pla 
every montli, in each part of your garden, and thu 
bloom all the season. 

But as all little girls, especially those who livi 
may not have the advantage of a. garden, they cat) 
in a taste for flowers, by rearing hyacinths. ' 
Bcarcety any trouble, asd would well reward a deal i 
delight they affurd in watching their growth. 0. 
September the root is to be put into a hyacinth | 
with filtered water, to which you add a teaspoon 
After this, never empty the glass to renew the wat' 
fill up weekly the deficiency occasioned by its evapo 
more filtered water. And to do this do not take yo 
quite out of the glass, as you might damage its 
but merely lift it up as much as needful to put in tj 

When your hyacinths have bloomed one year ii 
not fling them away as worthless (as those who eel 
invariably tell you they are) but plant them the i 
pots of mould, and they will bloom afresh. Ac 
rest, you may again place them in water and succee 
them. 
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TO PRODUCE VARIOUS FLOWERS FROM ONE STEM. ' 

Scoop the pith from a small twig of elder ; split it length- 
ways, and fill each of the parts with seeds that produce different 
coloured flowers. Surround the seed with earth ; tie the two 
bits of wood together ; and plant the whole in a pot filled with 
earth. The stems of the different plants will thus he so incor- 
porated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing out 
branches with the different flowers you have planted. By 
choosing the seeds of plants which germinate at the same 
period, and which are nearly similar in the texture of their 
stems, an intelligent person may obtain artificial plants 
extremely curious. 



TO PRESERVE ROSES TILL CHRISTMAS. 

When roses are budding and blooming is the time to lay by 
a treat for Christmas. Select from your rose-trees such buds 
as are just ready to blow ; tie a piece of fine thread round the 
stalk of each : do not handle the bud, or the stalk ; cut it from 
the tree with the stalk two or three inches in length ; melt 
sealing-wax and quickly apply it to the end of the stalk ; the 
wax should only be just warm enough to be ductile ; form a 
piece of paper into a cone-like shape, wherein place the rose ; 
twist it at the ends, to exclude the air ; put it in a box, and 
put the box into a drawer ; this is to be sure that the «.ve. >&. 
excluded. In winter take it oul, exA q^^'^ ^tA.^'^'^ '^^SS^- 
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place it in lakewmrm water, and in two or three hoan it 
have tlie frethneM and fragrance of summer. If the looi 
veiy warm, it will answer to pat it in cold water. 



THE FADED ROSE RESTORED. 

Throw tome sulphur on a chafin^ish of hot eoals, hi 
faded rose orer the finnes of the sulphur, and it will bei 
quite white ; in this state dip it into water ; put it into a 
or drawer for tliree or four hours ; when taken out it wi 
quite red again. 



MAY MORNING. 

This is an innocent and pretty festival for children, 
only ohjection to it is, that May is a cold month in our clii 
and the £rst day is very apt to be wet, windy, or stormy. 
America, we should celebrate the first of June, instead cm 
first of May ; then we sliould be sure of plenty of flowers, 
have a fair chance of bright weather. 

In Greece and Rome they always kept a festival as sm 
spring began to appear, in honour of Flora, the godde 
flowers. 

At the same season, in ancient times, the English use 

£ann kmg prooesuons, esxrjvxi^^ ^c^»u boughs and leading 

dbeomted with flowers \ tiiei %Vi^^ «si\^«i^^x^^»At 
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May pole hung Kith garlaiuls The httle girls ntill erowa 
their favonrite companion Queen of May, and carry baskets of 
flowers to their companiona I hhe tins custom It used to 




make me very happy to receive a basket of violets and a verse 
of poetry from my scholars : there is something amiable and 
polite in such little attentions. 

Some make the May-crown of cord-board, bound with gilt 
paper to resemble a king's crown ; but a simple wreath of 
wild-flowen, tied in clusters, is far prettier. Baskets of white 
pasteboard, bound with pink or blue ribbon, are strong enough. 
Those mode with deep scalloped edges, to roll over, and fasten 
>a the sides, are pretty ; moss may be sewed on, to (}«« OLwuc^ 
rural appearance J but a gres.^ i^vn.TiIfvVj ■««>siA.''o» ■w**'*"*'*^ 
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for baskets of such frail materials. Here are some verses 
suitable to put amoDg the flowers : — 

Anemones, violets, cowslips, for you, 

Fresh from the pastures, all sparkling with dew ! 

Then, lady, twine them round thy brow, 

And be as blithe as we are now. 

Nature's rich carpet now is spread — 
The young vines spring beneath her tread — • 
This wild-flower wreath we bring to thee^ 
In honour of her jubilee I 

The blue bird now begins to sing. 
The insect spreads his tiny wing ; 
And children, too, are very gay. 
To welcome in delightful May I 

All the goodly things that be 
In earth, and air, and ample sea. 
Are waking up to welcome thee 
Thou lovely month of May ! 



LETTEErWRITING. 

Many little girls when absent from some favourite school- 
fellow, would be desirous of corresponding with her, if they 
only knew how to set about writing a letter. We can assure 
our young friends this would be far easier than they think, if 
instead of aiming at a fine style, they simply wrote down their 
thoughts as if they were talking. Still, to those who cannot 
accomplish the task oi ifuUim^ their ideas on paper, we would 
suggest the perusal ot a m^^ '^^'^^^ "^^^^ ^\jiC\^ss^ «« Guy's 
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Juvenile Letter- Writer," which gives samples of letters to 
absent parents, to young friends, and so forth. Only do not 
go and transcribe a letter just as you find it, and send it to 
your parents as one of your own, as they would be little 
flattered to find it afterwards in print ; but refer to the work 
to give you a notion how to arrange your materials, and then 
let those materials be made up of what has really occurred to 
yourself. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 




THE SELF-SATISFIED DUCK.— A FABLE. 



A SUCK, vraddling from a muddj pond, tlius sounded ber o« 
prusea, as she went : — " What animal has such extraordinai 
gift! as m^eelf ? I am confined to do element. 1 can walk o 
the earth, swiiu in the water, and flj In the air. On no othc 
creature has nature lavished such Tarioug talenta ! " A wii 
old cow, that waa leeiin^ ■&«« ^^^^ ?ond, thus reproTed lb 
vanitj of the duck :— " "Lfi^ w*^ ^"^"^ ^w\,^\*.^^^ \iMRk, thi 
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you talk like a foolish ignorant thing as you are. It is true 
you can walk, swim, and fly ; hut how do you do all these 
things ? Why, in honest truth, you do them all so hadly, that 
it is enough to make one laugh to look upon you. When you 
can swim as well as the heautiful dolphin, run with the fleet- 
ness of the nimble deer, or cut the air as rapidly as the graceful 
swallow, then you may, with some reason, talk of your various 
talents ; but, at present, you will least be likely to be ridiculed 
if you remain silent.'* 

Moral. — There is small merit in knowing how to do a littlo 
of everything, provided one does nothing well. 



THE UMBRELLA, THE MUFF, AND THE FAN. 

TBANSLATEO FROM THE SPANISH. 

An umbrella, lying on the table with a muff and a fan, thus 
addressed them : — ** How strange it is that you do not learn to 
accommodate yourselves to circumstances, instead of being fit 
for certain times and certain places only ! You, Miss Fan, are 
used merely for a few bright, warm summer-days, and are then 
thrown by. You, Mrs. Muff, are hid in a corner until the cold 
and stormy winter comes ; and when the cheerful sun shows 
his face, you are considered as an incumbrance. But I am used 
at all seasons of the year : I protect man from the rains and 
snows of winter, and I likewise shield him from the ta<\ «:l45^:q^» 
sun of summer.** 
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Moral.— We should early learn what u useful, witi 
glecting elegance and grace, that we may adorn any Hti 
which we happen to bo placed. A knowledge of uaefu 
will enable ua to bear porertj more cheerfully ; while 
Bcquiromeots will serre to dignify and adorn prosperity 



THE THEEE SISTERS. 

FIRST SISTER. 

Tee exact time and place of my birth aro imknown 
been as much contested as that of Homer- I believf 
bom on the bonks of the Red Sea, about the time w 
prophet eiclsimed — 



I hate the peculiar attribute of continued youth ; 
mortality, therefore, is not like that of Tithonus, a bo 
me. Some ill-natured critics have said that I an 
waue ; that I shall never bo what I ouce was ; tl 
passec, and, with all that art and fashion can devi 
only the semblance of my original loTcliuess, and am 
to deceive the ignorant and uninitiated ! I maintain, 
Btnnding their aspersions, that I shall again revive i 
pristine vigour and beauty. 
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It has been reported, that many persons have been wedded 
to me ; but I beg thus publicly to announce to the world, that 
I am still single, though I have had, and still continue to have, 
more admirers than any heroine on record. '' Dido was a 
dowdy " when compared with me ; Helen and Cleopatra, 
neglected and despised ; poor Kirke White — and I tell it 
with a tear — ^is said to haye fallen a sacrifice to his uncon- 
trolled passion for me. 

My fascination is such, and my influence so great, that they 
extend to my sisters, and I am the cause of the delight with 
which they are received in society. 

I am skilled in harmony and passionately fond of music ; it 
is my very element ; and my favourite instruments are the 
lyre and the harp. 

Under the direction of a master, I have drawn more pictures 
than the finest artist on record. In historical painting I have 
excelled ; particularly in the battle pieces of Homer — in 
Virgil's Sack of Troy — in Milton's Pandemonium. 

In works of exquisite pathos I am imrivalled ; and my 
picture of Count Ugolino starving in prison, is infinitely 
superior to that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

I can also paint humorous scenes, and have surpassed 
Hogarth and Wilkie in exciting the risible faculties. 

I am well vei'sed in ancient and modem languages ; but I 
shine most in Greek, Latin, Italian and English. 

My admirers tell me, that I possess every charm ascribed to 
the Houns of Paradise ; for their enthusiast\& Ya;l1^s^\iS^^ss^^ 
speaking of me, mount to tlie &e\eTL\Xi\L<^^^^'CL\ 



>^3^ 



'■ 
1 
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I am even prai^ for the beauty of my feet '^^M-^jj^n 
say, though I glide most graeefully. 



•I 



With even step and musing gait,* 



yet no one likes to see me dance. 

There are ascetics, who would tell you I had done infinit 
mischief in the world ; that my insinuations and delusions ha( 
led many a youth astray. If I have done so« their mind 
were more at fault than I. Their principles must have beei 
ill-regulated or perverted, long before they became acquainte< 
with me. I may affirm, without fear of contradiction, that 
have done an infinity of good, of which I could bring proof 
from the time of David, that *' sweet singer in Israel," to ths 
of a Milton and Cowper. From them you may learn, that 
can combine the '* utile dulcV^ 

Like a bird of passage, I flourish at different seasons i 
various countries. Cold as the climate is, I have made a Ion 
i sojourn in England, and my note has become familiar to tl 

! English ear. I have had my devoted swains in humble life ; 

ploughman, a farmer's boy, and a shepherd, have not hcs 
i tated to proclaim their love of the high-born dame. I a 

I more proud of my English lover, Sliakspeare, than of ai 

other of my admirers who have poured forth strains in n 
[ j praise, both long and loud. Homer's and Virgil's lancua* 

may well be called dead, when compared with that whi( 
** lives in every line." 



k..j 
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SECOND SISTER. 

I have reason to believe that I, too, was born in Egypt ; 
and, though I have my admirers, I am not allowed to be as 
fascinating a little gipsy as my sister. 

There is something ape-ish in my character, for I never 
fail to represent and imitate whatever my sister has succeeded 
in. I do not, therefore, claim much original genius ; indeed, 
I rarely gain any praise but that of a correct imitator ; and 
often, when I have imagined my ideas were original, somo 
imkind critic pronounces they are boiTowed, and restores them 
to my eldest sister — ** as if two great people," as Puff says in 
the Critic, ** could not think of the same thing." I am not, 
like my sister, a maiden lady ; I am the widow of a very 
celebrated artist, for whom I entertain the greatest respect, 
though it is publicly known that he sold his children ! Poor 
man ! he did it with the best intention, and, wonderful to 
relate, entirely owing to his attachment to mo ; of whom ho 
wrote, in his eighty-third year — 

** Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart ! ** 

He was an Italian ; why should I conceal his namcf? — it was 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti ! 

I study harmony, though I have no ear for music, and was 
never 

** Moved with concord of sweet sounds." 



My imagination is poetic, t\iOU^\ x^fe^^'t \sx^\fc ^ ^^s^s^-* 



XsRSt 
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in words haTe I erer expressed a poetic idea. I do not 
in many feminine accomplishments ; I deligkt in poetry 
histoiy is my forte. I was never taagbt to read or writ 
I am so skilled in description, that, by a species of 
glyphics, I rarely fail of commonicating to others what I i 
to express ; and my talent is such, that I liaye won i 
from the sad, and drawn tears from a stoic's eyes. 

The art of recalling the absent is peculiarly my owi 
without meriting the imputation of witchcraft, I have 
the absent present. By my means, the loved son has 
restored to the longing sight of his devoted mother. 

Shakspeare has declared of me, that I have no hypoc 
that I am ''even such as I gave out ;*' but that ** dish 
traffics with man's nature.*' 



THIRD SISTER. 

Many have supposed that I am a twin ; the conclua 
drawn from my resemblance to my elder sister. I d 
know the precise time of my birth. My father s nam 
Jubal. 

I partake of the family vanity, and begin by boasti 
my admirers ; indeed, I may say with truth, I am lov 
madness ! If my sister has by her power made the a 
present, I have still greater miraculous power : I am fab 
have raised the walls of Thebes with charms more poteni 
those of Helen :— 
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I have softened 

. " Steel and stones. 
Made tigers tame, and huge leviathans 
Forsake unsounded deeps, to dance on sands." 

I am not a literary lady, though my compositions are harmo- 
nious and rhythmetical as the most celehrated poets. Without 
being skilled in the epistolary style, or what is commonly 
called Vehquence du hillet, I quite excel in notes, and have 
even known one of my shortest make a man writhe in agony, 
or thrill with ecstacy. Alfred the Great was indebted to me 
for his introduction into the tent of Guthrum, the Danish 
chieftain ; and Richard Cceur de Lion would never have escaped 
from his prison, but for my assistance. I evince great skill on 
stringed instruments, but especially display my talent on the 
violin and organ. I have no taste for painting, and never even 
made a sketch. 

I have had votaries and admirers in every rank of life, 
from the humble ploughboy, who "whistles for want of 
thought," to the sublime Psalmist, who *' hung his harp upon 
the willows." 

My sisters have boasted that they can excite laughter ; I 
am happy to say I cannot. Though laughter is a distinguishing 
characteristic between men and brutes, there is a vulgarity 
about laughter which I cannot tolerate. 

'' /, like a mournful muse. 
Soft pity can infuse." 

Who that " can swell the soul to rage^" wo^ld. ^^^gs^ ^s^ 
excite a mere crackling ot tliom^ \ ^^^ K*^^ - 



tlicm bj tlicmaclvca. Tableaux Vifants, or Livi 
nro amuaing at almost iM ages ; wc linvo seen 
liy children atiil hy grown persons, and with gn 
carefully got np. You select any painting, conte 
mora figures, ami the porfomiers are to be dn 
placed exactly in iniitntiun of the picture or print 
he represented. Each of the perfonnera muat kei 
Attitude with unflagging precision. Tho curtain b 
raised till the picture is complete, and must be 
moment tlio performers arc supposed to be tired 
seen I'aul Do Larochc's fine picture of Cromwel 
Charles the First's remains most admirably porti 
manner — but less difficult subjects might be 
children. Tlio "Wedding Gown " for instanee is 
picture not requiring many pcrronners, and calcul 
a pleasing Tableau Virant. Our young friends 
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THE COTTAGE DOOB. 




llov sireet tie rest that labour yieldt 

The humble and the poor, 
Where sits the patriarch of the fields 

Berore hia cottage door ; 
The lark is singing in the sky, 

The swallow in the eaves. 
And love ia bcamiDg in each eye, 

Peneath the summer W\%6\ 
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The ftir amid his fragrmiii howen 

Supplies anparchssed heslth. 
And hesrts ere hounding 'mid the flowers. 

More dear to him than wealth ; 
Peace, like the hlesaed smilight, plajs 

Arouid his humhle cot. 
And happj nights and eheerfol days 

Divide his lowly lot ! 

And, when the TiUage Sahhath-bell 

Rings oat upon the gale. 
The father hows his head to tell 

The music of its tale :— 
A fresher xerdure seems to fill 

The fair and dewj sod. 
And everj infant tongue is still. 

To hear the word of God ! 

Oh ! happy hearts ! To Him who stills 

The ravens when they cry. 
And makes the lily 'neath the hills 

So glorious to the eye. 
The trusting patriarch prays to hless 

His labour with increase. 
Such **ways are ways of pleasantness," 

And all such ** paths are peace I '* 
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THE BRANCH OP ROSES. 

BY MBS. ABDY. 

In yonder hedge of brier and thorn, 

A branch of roses grew ; 
It caught my eager eye this mom, 

While waving high to view. 

With wounded hands, and garments rent, 

The precious prize I won ; 
And now, the branch is sadly bent. 

The leaves are almost gone. 

Have I such care and pain bestow *d. 

To earn this poor reward ; 
And shall I say. Instruction's road 

Is rugged, steep, and hard ? 

No, no, the gifts she bids me gain. 

Far on a height I see ; 
They bloom not for the idly vain. 

But bloom, I trust, for me. 

Then let me labour, undismayed. 

To gain the summit fast ; 
Secure that flowers which cannot fade 

Will crown my toil at \aal. 
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MAXIMS 

FOR HEALTH AKD GBACEFULNESS. 



Early rising, and the habit of washing frequently, in 
cold water, are fine things for the health and the complei 



Walking, and other out-of-door exercises, cannot I 
much recommended to young people. Even skating, d 
hoop, and other boyish sports, may be practised to 
advantage by little girls, provided they can be pursued ^ 
the inclosure of a garden, or court ; in the street, they i 
of course, be highly improper. It is true, such game 
rather violent, and sometimes noisy ; but they tend to i 
vigorous constitution ; and girls who are habitually la^ 
will never allow themselves to be rude and vulgar, even ii 



Shoes and garments for children should be quite large e 
for ease, comfort, and freedom of motion. 



Clean the teeth as often as twice a day, with a brusl 
pure water. The habit of always cleansing the teeth 
retiring to rest, tends greatly to their preservation. 



Children should eat simple food, and just as much oi 
they need, and no more. Even the silly parrot will m 
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merely to gratify her palate, when ber appetite is satisfied. 

Many a pimpled face and aching head are produced by eating 

too much. 

A tendency to stoop should be early corrected. It is very 

destructive to health. This habit, together with the very 

ungraceful one of running the chin out, may be cured by the 
1^ .practice of walking the room frequently with a basket or 
volume balanced on the head, without the aid of the hands. 

The Egyptian women, who go down to the Nile to bring up 
if heavy burdens of water on their heads, are , remarkable for 
iK erect forms and majestic motions. 



f 



■ Little girls should be careful, whether walking or sitting, to 
■? turn their feet out. The habit of turning the feet toward each 
? other is extremely awkward. The practice of shrugging, the 
■' shoulders is still more so ; they should always be carried as 
?' low as possible. These things are of very little consequence, 
■* compared with what relates to the mind and heart ; but we 
cannot help acquiring habits ; and it is better to acquire good 
1^ than bad ones, even in the most trifling things. 



The beauty of the hair depends greatly upon keeping it 

*■* perfectly clean and disentangled. Washing the hair with luke- 

■" warm soft water, with a little soap in it, and thorough brushing 

afterwards, is much better than the too frequent use of the 

ivory comb ; many, who take excellent care of tUeltVAkt^^^ 

■"'not use an ivory comb at a\\. '&o\!Wsv<ea va. ^^^^^s^^***^ 



am Tilt gikl's ovs book. 

mora diBtingniihod for fine rnul glosBj hair 
Hen iBlanders : it is said to be tlie effect of f. 
Silk niglitcapa are more cool and bcallhy than 
French coub cliildren'shnir entirelj back fr 
after the fashion of our grand mothcva. It is ai 
for it checks its growing low upon the forcli 
and prevents the tendency to crossing the e- 
duccd by looking at the hair when it falls in s 
Physicians liavc agreed that it is better to 1 
until n child is nino or ten years old. An ab 
at an early ngc, is apt to produce ireak eji 
hcadaclie : besides, the idea that hair is i 
frciiuent cutting in childhood, is entirely unfou 

Kcgular hours for food, atndy, escrcisc, plo 
excellent effect on the character, as ncll as tlx 



ifc/. 



UX THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIM 
We hare given descriptions of many sorts 
work and ornariienlal work, — a proof that wi 
ladylike and pretty relaiolions, both for little 
some years older. On the other hand, we 
remind our young friends, that to sit hour aftc 
anti-macasaaTS in crochet, or making purses, is 
for the boiy T>ot ftwsTO«\4. ^t V».-ic it^-iv-iQ 
up their fancj wotV <.U« VvwM^av, . 
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easy chair, and pore over this frivolous occupation perhaps till 

luncheon — their faculties being solely intent on counting 

stitches, and remaining a complete blank, even as regards 

pleasant or improving conversation. They think themselves 

yery notable, but we do not, for we happened to find out, in 

the case of one young lady, that three or four pairs of stockings 

were lying about waiting to be darned, and, on inquiry, learned 

that ** mamma did those sort of things," that is to say, mended 

her daughter's clothes, while she was stringing beads and 

making useless articles with expensive materials. This we 

thought disgraceful. No right-minded girl, past the years of 

childhood, could bear the idea of her mother drudffinir for her. 

Nay, we know a most estimable clergyman who, in boyhood, 

entreated his mother to teach him how to dam his stockings ; 

and we can vouch for it, that the boy was " father to the man," 

with regard to all unselfish impulses. All young ladies, not in 

a position to have a lady*s maid to do their plain work for 

them (and even if they have, they ought to know how to mend, 

&c., in case of a reverse of fortune,) had better get rid of such 

jobs early in the morning ; as darning stockings and sewing on 

strings, and the like, are not sightly in a drawing-room, how- 

[" ever indispensable. When they have performed all that is 

^ necessary in this branch, as well as looking after whatever 

** department in the housekeeping their mammas may have 

' ^ assigned them, they can then sit down to any ornamental work 

* ' they may fancy, with the pleasant feeling that no duty has 

^'" been neglected. 

* The ahore remarks do not apifVy loYvVAa ^A^,'^^^*'^^'* 



^ 
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course, have not the free disposal of their time. To thea 
would suggest, if they have no companions to play games 
them, or if they are tired of their doll, or of any fancy * 
which their little fingers can accomplish, that hooks ofi 
never failing resource to fill up the hours of recreation, 
we are not one of those who want children to he always ret 
books of instruction. Wo say these are fitted to the sc 
room ; but if little brains are always to be crammed- 
leaming, they would run a chance of being stupified n 
than improved. Hence, works of fiction form a welcome : 
to the young mind, and, if well chosen, help to cultivat< 
heart, just as books of instruction cultivate the intellect, 
has not been delighted and improved by the perusal of 
£dgeworth*s charming tales ? And to come to books o 
present day, wbere subjects of contemporary interest arres 
attention, we can point to a whole host of tales writte 
Mary Howitt, such as •* Strive and Thrive," " No Sense 
Common Sense,** and many others of the same scries, i 
not only amuse as stories, but inculcate sound moral princ 
awaken the reflective powers, and promote those kindly fei 
without which mere learning is valueless. 



MORAL MAXIMS. 



The most important of all earthly things are purity of 
and correctness of principle. Intellect, wealth, and be 
are ot little value compared with goodness ; and, unless 
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gifts are accompanied with goodness, they serve to make 
the possessor unhappy within herself, and disliked hy her com- 
panions. Little children can have good principles, as well as 
grown people ; the rules for forming them are few and simple. 

1. Remember that God sees all your actions and all your 
thoughts. Be in the daily habit of prayer to Him, and He will 
help you to cherish what is good, and drive away what is evil, 
I once saw a little girl kneel and pray when she thought no 
one heard her, " Our Father, who art in heaven, forgive me 
for striking my little brother to-day, and help me not to strike 
him again ; for, oh ! if he should die, how sorry I should be 
that I struck him/' It was a simple and a holy prayer. God 
did help her to govern her quick temper; and, when she was 
twelve years old, she was as mild and gentle as a lamb. 

2. Never forget the Golden Rule, To do by others as you 
would have others do by you. Perhaps you have in your class 
a little girl, who has not been at school as much as yourself; 
and because she cannot get her lessons very readily, you laugh 
at her, and call her stupid. Were you in her place, should 
you like to be so treated ? If your heart answers ** No," you 
may be sure your conduct has been wrong. Have you never 
spoken unamiably to a companion merely because she took her 
station above you in the class ? You can easily tell how well 
you should like such language were you in her place. 

Have you never caused your older sisters a great deal of 
trouble, by your carelessness, disobedience, or obstinacy ? Had 
you the care of a younger sister, should you not be ^tw^wLVs^ 
such behaviour ? 
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I will not mention any more instances in which this inv; 
able rule will serre as an unerring guide ; there is no eren 
life, great or small, to which it may not be applied. 

3. Deal frankly with all, particularly with your parents 
guardian. Never attempt to conceal your actions, or j 
motives. If you have broken or injured anything, go at o 
and avow it ; and if you have been to blame in your intercou 
with your companions, do not let silly pride or false sha 
prevent you from acknowledging it. You cannot conceal a: 
thing from God ; and the attempt to deceive your friends v 
have a very bad influence on your own heart. 

4. When you have formed a good resolution, never put 
the time for carrying it into execution. Every time a I 
habit is indulged, it grows stronger, and is more difficult 
overcome. 

5. Be as polite and amiable at home, as if you were amo 
strangers. You need not learn the art from masters ; t 
observance of the Golden Rule will make you polite ; for 
will teach you to prefer the happiness and comfort of others 
your own, even in the most trifling particulars. Above all, ^ 
polite, attentive, respectful, and affectionate to your paren 
Good parents are the choicest blessings God ever gives. Y 
never can do enough to repay them for their care of you. 

6. Cherish love for your brothers and sisters. Let yo 
words and actions be such towards them, as you will wish tb 
had been, should death separate you from each other. 

7. Next to goo4Tie%^,«»Vt\^^V^<iU«.in knowledge. Never forge 
that by patience axi^ i^fex^^NCtti.\i^^ >iOM. <iOKv.VQ.^r^ KVRffihin, 
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8. Have a scrupulous regard to neatness of person. Broken 
strings and tangled hair are signs that little girls are not very 
industrious, or regular in any of their habits. 



. . A CUSTOM WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

In Germany, the children all make it a rule to prepare 
Christmas presents for their parents, and brothers, and sisters. 
Even the youngest contrive to offer something. For weeks 
before the important day arrives, they are as busy as little 
bees, contriving and making such things as they suppose will 
be most agreeable. 

The great object is to keep each one ignorant of the present 
he or she is to receive, in order to surprise them when the 
offering is presented. A great deal of whispering and innocent 
management is resorted to, to effect this purpose ; and their 
little minds are brimful of the happy business. 

This is a most interesting and affectionate custom. I wish 
all little girls would exercise their ingenuity in making boxes, 
baskets, needlebooks, (Ssc, for the same purpose. Their hearts 
will be warmed with good feelings, while their fingers are 
acquiring skill : and they will find, as the Bible tells them, that 
•* it is more blessed to give than to receive." 



^ ;f the c\»Wf *»" »^ ot forget we ^ • tmaa-t^e*' 
^"'' 1 the P»re«^'' *' Elected for » .^^^^eiful boxes. « 
V-^^'t 'ft -trTc that « J^ ,.,cetmeaVB '« J»^ of upe« 

J"''"" „f fttt V^»**' "^ wlc\ies, besides a « ^^.^^ted to*« 1 

that are bgbt^i ^^^^^^^„. i ^^^^^ ,„ Get^ ^^ ^^^ | 

^^^tl'rri'^^^-'rle UttVe -f-ae^dro.*^, 
for bact as ^^^n bas Poor ^ ^^ ,„j 
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MY OWN FIRESIDE. 

ALARIO WATTS. 

Let others seek for empty joys. 

At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from fashion's idle noise, 

Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I wile the wintry eve away, — 

'Twixt book and lute the hours divide. 
And marvel how I e'er could stray 

From thee — my own Fireside ! 

My own Fireside ! Those simple words 

Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling's tenderest chords. 

And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 

That doth not in thy sphere abide. 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies. 

My own — my own Fireside 1 

A gentle form is near me now ; 

A small white hand is clasp'd in mine; 
I gaze upon her placid brow. 

And ask what joys can equal thine] 
A babe, whose beauty*8 half divine, 

In sleep his mother's eyes doth hide; — ^ 
Where may love seek a fitter shrine, 

Than thou — my own Fireside 1 

Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet. 

That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate'er my future years may be ; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an ICden bright to xsie 

My own — my owi? ¥i».^aYDY.\ 
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THE MORNING WALK. 

MART ANNE BROWNE. 

I WALKED in the morn, when the beautiful shower 

Had left its tears on many a flower ; 

When many a pearly diadem 

Was hanging upon the rose's stem ; 

And the fair lily's bell was set 

With a bright dewy coronet. 

And there the jessamine was budding 

With silver stars, its leaves bestudding ; 

And one raiu-drop of lustre meek 

Was laid on a rose's smiling cheek ; 

And the rifting sun, with his welcome glance. 

Had waked the buds from their evening trance : 

And the ivy that circled the mouldering stone 

Shone with a brilliancy not its own. 

Flowers, with nature's tears bedewed, 

That the pencil of heaven itself had blued, 

Through their covert of green leaves flash. 

Like a tearful eye through its long dark lash. 

The sunbeam dries the gentle showera, 

And refreshed are the beautiful smiling flowers. 

And this is like the sorrowing mind : 

Grief often leaves a balm behind ; 

And so on earth the soul appears 

Refreshed by salutary tears. 

And even if sorrow through life should remain. 

We may meet with peace in heaven again ; 

And every tear of dark distress 

Shall be dried by the Sun of Righteousness. 
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THE DAISY. 

COUNTESS OF BLES8IN0T0N. 

SiHPLB flowers although ye be, 
Ye are dearly loved by me ; 
Simple children — ye no less 
Touch me with your lowliness. 
Both my native fields adorn. 
Joyous as the breath of mom ; 
Both, when comes the dewy night, 
Seek repose in slumbers light ; 
And, when shines the morning ray. 
Re-awaken like the day — 
He was lowly, too, the Power 
Who created child and flower ! 

Poets have not scorn'd to sing 
Daisies ; — and a mighty king. 
Brave and pious, good and wise, 
Chose one for his quaint device ; 
One a queen decreed to be 
Guerdon for sweet poetry. 
Flowers and children — emblems meet 
Of all things innocent and sweet ; 
Qifts of tenderness and love. 
Sent to bless us from above. 
Smile, oh t smile on me, and pour 
Your fragrance round me evermore. 



THE END. 
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